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CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE 

CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

FROM    THE    PEACE    OF    ANTALKIDAS    DOWN    TO    THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPARTA. 

The  peace  or  convention,1  which  bears  the  name  of  Antalkiclas, 
was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mournful  import  in  Grecian 
history.  Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a 
brief  remark  and  reply  which  we  find  cited  in  Plutarch.  "  Alas 
for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to  Agesilaus)  when  we  see  our 
Laconians  medising!" — "Nay  (replied  the  Spartan  king),  say 
rather  the  Medes  (Persians)  laconising"2 

These  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other.  Both  were 
perfectly  true.  The  convention  emanated  from  a  separate  part- 
nership between  Spartan  and  Persian  interests.  It  was  solicited 
by  the  Spartan  Antalkiclas,  and  propounded  by  him  to  Tiribazue 

1  It  goes  by  both  names  ;  Xenoph6n  tion. 
more  commonly  speaks  of  ij  etp^i/rj—        2  Plutarch,  ArtaxerxSs,  c.  22  (coui- 

IsokratSs,  of  at  <rvi/0Tj<cai.  pare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  23  ;  and  his 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antalki-  Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.   213  B).    6  niv 

das,  the  Greek  authors  say  r)  en  'AvtolK-  yap    'A-yrjcriAaos,  7rpbs    rbv  einovTO. — <J?eO 

kLSov  eiprjvi) :  I  do  not  observe  that  they  ttjs   'EWdSos,   onov   ixrjSi^ov(riv  rifxlv   oi 

ever  phrase  it  with  the  genitive  case  Aci/cw^es  !  .   .  .   fiaWov,  elnev,  oi  MtjSoi 

'AvraKKiSov  simply,  without  a  preposi-  AaKw^'overi. 

8—1 
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on  the  express  ground,  that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  meet 
the  Persian  King's  purposes  and  wishes  ;  as  we  learn 
convention  even  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.1  While 
das^n  it?1  Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great  gainers,  no  other 
import  and     Grecian  state  gained  anything  as  the  convention  was 

cliirftctcr 

Separate '  originally  framed.  But  after  the  first  rejection, 
between^  Antalkidas  saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  Athens 
Sparta  and  by  the  addition  of  a  special  article,  providing  that 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be  restored  to  her.2 
This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in  the  abortive 
negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse  already 
mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokides.  It  was  continued  after- 
wards and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which  Antalkidas  and 
Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name  from  Susa ;  and  it 
doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of 
Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
standing  out,  even  if  the  supplementary  article  had  been  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  this  condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a 
certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both 
of  Sparta  and  Persia.  It  is,  however,  not  less  true,  that  Athens, 
as  well  as  Thebes,3  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and 
compulsion.  As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were 
interested  merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the 
general  loss  and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form,  origin, 
Degradation  an^  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart  from 
!3  the  f°rm  *ts  substance.  I*  was  a  nat  issue(*  fr°m  tne  court  of 
convention  Susa ;  as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  and 
dniwnup,  " senfc  down "  from  thence  to  Greece.  Its  authority 
issued,  and  was  derived  from  the  King's  seal,  and  its  sanction 
Persia  upon  from  his  concluding  threat,  that  he  would  make  war 
Greece.  against  all  recusants.     It  was  brought  down  by  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 14.  (Evagor.)  s.  83.    But  the  assertion  is 

2  The  restoration  of  these  three  true  respecting  a  later  time ;  for  the 
islands  forms  the  basis  of  historical  Lacedaemonians  really  did  make  this 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  Isokrates,  proposition  to  Athens  after  they  had 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  sub-  been  enfeebled  and  humiliated  by  the 
dued  by  the  defeat  of  Knidus  as  to  battle  of  Leuktra,  but  not  before 
come  and  tender  maritime  empire  to  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3). 

Athens  —  (e\0ilu  rr\y   ap\r}v   hiaaovra<;)  3  Dioddr.  XJV.  111. 

Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.)  s.   74  ;    Or    ix. 
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satrap  Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas),  read  by  him  aloud,  and 
heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Grecian  envoys,  after  he 
*iad  called  their  special  attention  to  the  regal  seal.1 

Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  president 
>i  the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the  hands  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not  only  set  the  example  of 
sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience,  but  even  avouched 
as  guarantee  and  champion  against  all  opponents ;  preparing  to 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  against  any  recusant  state, 
whether  party  to  it  or  not.  Such  was  the  convention  which  was 
now  inscribed  on  stone,  and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  cities;2  nay  even  in  the  common 
sanctuaries — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — the  great  foci 
and  rallying  points  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment.  Though  called 
by  the  name  of  a  convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a 
peremptory  mandate  proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of 
Greece,  an  acceptance  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of 
obedience.  While  to  him  it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan- 
hellenic  patriots  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace  and  insult.3    Effacing 

\  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30,  31.     wo-t'  time,  when  it  was  yet  recent,   but 

eWi  7rap7j-yye1A.ec  6  Tipi'0afos   irapelvcu  when  there  had  been  full  time  to  see 

rois    /SovXojuievovs    i  n  aitov  <r  at.,  how  the  Lacedaemonians  carried  it  out. 

yv  paaiKevs  eiprjvrii'  Karanennot,  Ta^ews  His  other  orations,  though   valuable 

rrdi/Tes  napeytvovro.      eirel  Se  $wi}\9ov,  and  instructive,  were  published  later, 

eiTtSei£aso  Tiptj8a£os  ra/3acri-  and   represent  the   feelings  of  after- 

A  e'  o>  ?  <rr)fieta,  aveyivaiCTKe  to.  yey  pafift.-  time. 

$va,  efye  Si  S>Se  •  Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 

'ApTafe'pf)}?  /SacriAevs   vofit£et.   Si-  Menexenus  (c.  17,  p.   245  D),  stigma- 

««iov,  T<is  [lev  iv  rrj  'Acria  n-oAeis  eav-  tizes  severely  "the  base  and  unholy 

rov  etvai,  ko.1  twc  vy)(T(dv  K\a£of*.evas  iccu  act  (alaxpbv  kou  avoaiov  epyov)  of  SUr- 

Kvirpov  ra?  8e  aAAa? 'EAA.rji/i6as  7r6Aei5  rendering  Greeks   to   the   foreigner," 

K-ai  /xi/cpas  *cal  /aeyaAa?  auroco/utovs  eTvoi,  and  asserts  that  the  Athenians  reso- 

ttAijc  Arjuvov,  koX  *I/x0pou  *al  2/cvpou,  lutely  refused  to  sanction  it.    This  is 

raura?  Se,  uxnrep  to  apxatov,  elvai  'A6rj-  a  sufficient  mark  of  his  opinion  respect- 

vaibtv.     6TroTepoi  Se  Tavrrfv  rf)v  elp-qvrii'  ing  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

(ir)    Se'xoi/Tcu,    t o  v t o i s    eyw    it o  A e-  3  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  207. 

M-^  <7«,  /xeTa  twv  ravTa  /SouAojueVcoc,  icai  a.  xprjv  dvaipelv,  *cai  p.TjSep.iai/  e<yv  r)[i.e- 

Tre'^T)  ko.1  Kara  Q&\a<x<r<xv,  ko.1  vaval  ko.1  pav,    vo(Jil£ovTes    ir po  (Tray  fxara    koll 

Xp»?Mao-ti/.  oi     o-vvdrjKas     elj/ai,    &C.     (s.    213). 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  211.  ausxpov   >jp.as    oA.rjs   ttj?   'EAAaSos 

koX  ravras  tjm<*S  yvdyKacrev  (the  Persian  v  /S  p  i  f  o  ju,  e'  v  rj  ?,     ju.vjSep.iav     TrotTjo-acr^ai 

king)  iv  <rr»jAats  kiOivais  avayjpd^iavTa?  '.o.isrjv  Ttp.wpiai',  &C. 

iv  toU  Koivots  twv  lepSiV  avaOeivai,  jtoAv  The  word  Trpoo-Tayp-ara  exactly  COr- 

k<x\\i.ov  rpoiraxov  rS>v  iv  Tats   p-axats  responds  with  an  expression  of  Xeno- 

yiyvoy.4vtav.  phon  (put  in  the  mouth  of  Autokl@s 

The  Oratio  Panegyrica  of  Isokrates  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta),  respect- 

(published  about  3S0  B.C.,  seven  years  ing    the   dictation    of   the   peace   of 

afterwards)  from  which  I  here  copy,  is  Antalkidas  by  Artaxerxes— koi  6>e  p.ev 

the  best  evidence  of  the  feelings  with  jSao-iAevsTrpocre'TaTTei'  avTov6p.ov<: 

which    an    intelligent   and  patriotic  t<x?  TroAet?  etvat,  <fcc.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vk 

Ore*}'  looked  upon  "■--    treaty  at  the  3,  9). 
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altogether  the  idea  of  an  independent  Hellenic  world,  bound 
together  and  regulated  by  the  self-acting  forces  and  common 
sympathies  of  its  own  members,  even  the  words  of  the  convention 
proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and  erected 
the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictatorial  settler  of  Grecian 
differences — a  guardian1  who  cared  for  the  peace  of  Greece  more 
than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus,  looking  to  the  form 
alone,  it  was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  submission — the 
cession  of  earth  and  water — which  had  been  demanded  a  century 
before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  ancestors  of  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  ;  a  demand,  which  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so  cruelly  as  to 
put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it  was  brought,  stigmatizing 
the  iEginetans  and  others  as  traitors  to  Hellas  for  complying 
with  it.2  Yet  nothing  more  would  have  been  implied  in  such 
cession  than  what  stood  embodied  in  the  inscription  on 
that  "colonna  infame"  which  placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
side  by  side  with  the  Pan-hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at 
Olympia.3 


i  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205. 

kou'toi  ttws  ov  vpi)  SiaKveiv  rawTas  ras 
opvoAoyia?,  e£  wv  tokxutj)  Sofa  •yeyovei/, 
ware  o  fiev  BapjSapos  KijSeTcu  rijs  'EAAd- 
6os  Kai  tpvAaf  tt)J  eip jfy^s  eorii',  ^/.iwv  84 
rives^  eiaii/  oi  Kv/xaivoixevoi.  Kal  /ca/cws 
rroiovvres  av-rijv  ; 

The  word  employed  by  Photius  in 
his  abstract  of  Theopompus  (whether 
it  be  the  expression  of  Theopompus 
himself,  we  cannot  be  certain  —  see 
Fragm.  Ill,  ed.  Didot),  to  designate 
the  position  taken  by  Artaxerxes  in 
reference  to  this  peace,  is— tt)v  elp^rjv 

tJ«/  Tots  'EAAijcrti/  e/3paj3evcrej/  —  which 
implies  the  peremptory  decision  of 
an  official  judge,  analogous  to  another 
passage  (139)  of  the  Panegyr.  Orat.  of 
Isokrat§s— v£)v  8'  e/ceZvos  (Artaxerxes) 
£<ttiv,  6  8ioik<!)V  t<x  T<av  'EWfjviav  Kal 
p.6vov  ovk  eino-TaOfiovs  4v  Tais  TroAeai 
»ca0iaTas.  n\r)v  yap  tovtov  tC  twv  aAAwv 
vnokoiirov  eariv ;  ov  Kal  rov  no\4p.ov 
Kypio;  ey4vero,  Kal  tt)j>  eipJjvr)v  inpv 
Tav  ev  o~  e,  Kal  Ttov  irapovrutv  npayfiaTOiV 
eTTKTTaTr)?  Ka94<rjy\Kev ; 

3  Herodot.  vi.  49.  Kar-qyopeov  At- 
yivrjTe'wv  ra  Trenoir/Kouv,  npoSovreS  rty 
EWdSa. 

3  Isokrates,  Orat.  xii.  (Panathen.)  a. 
112—114. 

Plutarch  (Agesil.  c  23  ;  Artaxerxes 


c.  21,  22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 
bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of 
this  peace—"  if  indeed  (says  he)  we  are 
to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of 
Greece  by  the  name  of  peace,  which 
brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 
most  disastrous  war".  Sparta  (he 
says)  lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat 
at  Leuktra,  but  her  honour  had  been 
lost  before,  by  the  convention  of 
Antalkidas. 

It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plutarch 
tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus  from  any 
share  in  the  peace.  From  the  narrative 
(in  Xenophdn's  Hellenica,  v.  1,  33)  of 
his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  oaths, 
we  see  that  he  espoused  it  most 
warmly.  Xenoph6n  (in  the  Encomium 
of  Agesilaus,  vii.  7)  takes  credit  to 
Agesilaus  for  being  Mi<ro7reperrjs,  which 
was  true,  from  the  year  B.C.  396  to  B.C. 
394.  But  in  B.  c.  387,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  he  had  become 
p.to~o0iifta2o<;  \  his  hatred  of  Persia  had 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Thebes. 

See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 
(viii.  4),  denouncing  the  disgraceful 
position  of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later 
time  in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as 
arbiter— a  passage  not  less  applicable 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  per- 
haps borrowed  from  Theopompus. 
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Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  intermediate 
events,  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible  president  of  Greece   Gradual 
— in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of  pan-hellenic 
others1— had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  f^mty^and 
dignity,  as  to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,   submission 
procuring  and  enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political   pJJSSw,  a 
objects  of  her  own.     How  insane  would  such  an   "JjJJJJ^ 
anticipation    have    appeared    to    JEschylus,  or  the   Persian 
audience  who  heard  the  Persae !   to  Herodotus  or   thJjartof 
Thucydides  !  to  PeriMes  and  Archidamus  !  nay,  even   Sparta, 
to  Kallikratidas  or  Lysander !      It  was  the  last  consummation 
of  a  series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more  and  more  the 
intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against  her  Grecian  enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,   Herfirst 
and  is  prefaced    by   an    apology,   little    less    than   application 
humiliating,  from  King  Archidamus  ;  who,  not  uu-    pl^pon-6 
conscious    of   the    sort   of   treason    which    he    was   g^equent' 
meditating,  pleads  that  Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  appiica- 
are  conspiring  against  her,  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  asking  from  foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks  aid  for  her 
own  preservation.2     From  the  earliest  commencement  to  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and  successive  envoys 
were  despatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Snsa ;  two  of  whom  were 
seized  in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death. 
The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so  confused  a 
way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the  Persian  court, 
unable  to  understand  what  they  meant,3  sent  Artaphernes  with 
letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining 
of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information.   Artaphernes 


1  Compare  the  language  in  which 
the  lonians,  on  their  revolt  from 
Darius  king  of  Persia  about  500  B.C., 
had  implored  the  aid  of  Sparta  (Hero- 
dot.  V.  49).  to.  Karri kovto.  yap  ecrri 
ravra'  'l<i>v<av  jroiSas  SovAovs  elvai  clvt 
i\ev0epoii> — ovetSos  koX  aAy09  fxeyicrTOV 
fievavTOi<TL  r)fuv,  en  Se  twv  \oin(ii>v 
vixiv,  3<rci>  ir  poe  arreare  t>js  'EA- 
AaSo?. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
these  words  and  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das !  and  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of   Herodotus  himself  if   he 


could    have    heard    of     the    latter 
event  1 

2  Thucyd.  i.  82.  k&v  tov'tw  kou.  to 
■fllxeTepa  avriov  i^aprveo-Ocu  fv/i^a^tov  Te 
irpo&ayiHiyr)  koX  'EAAffvtoV  xal  j8ap- 
fidp<ou,  el  noOev  riva  r)  v  avr  ikov  rj 
Xpr)(JL  At  Oiv  Svvafiiv  Trpoo-Arji/fdwefla, 
(aveiri<f>6ovov  Se,  otrot  uxrirep  koX 
r>f.iels  in  'AGr)vaC(ov  e7rt)3ouAevd/ue0a,  fxff 
'EAAtjpcis  (jlovov  aAAa  /cai  /Jap /3  d- 
pov;    irpo<rkafi6vTa<;    SiaauOfivai),    &C. 

Compare  also  Plato,  Menexenus,  c.  14, 
p.  243  B. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  67  ;  iv.  50. 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion  on  the 

Strymon,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens ;  where  he  was  treated 

with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters  which  he 

carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.     What  is  more  important 

to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent  along  with  him,  with 

a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly  communication  with  the 

Great  King ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Artaxerxes 

Longimanus  just  then  died.      Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice, 

generated  by  intestine  war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid  ;  begun  by 

Sparta  as  an  importunate  solicitor,  and  partially  imitated  by 

Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed 

to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 

b.o.  413.         year  °f  the  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse. 

.  ..  Elate  with  the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the 

Active  .        *  .  ° .  / 

partnership    Persians  required  no  solicitation,  but  were  quite  as 

Sparta  and  eager  to  tender  interference  for  their  own  purposes 

Persia  as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.     How  ready 

Athens,  Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender  of 

Athenian  tne  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any  stipula- 

catastrophe  tions  in  their  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding 

at  Syracuse.  '  r  ° 

Athens  is  chapter.1  She  had  not  now  the  excuse — for  it  stands 
fofiow^er  only  as  an  excuse  and  not  as  a  justification— of 
example.  self-defence  against  aggression  from  Athens,  which 
Archidamus  had  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even 
then  it  was  only  a  colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality 
of  the  case  ;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object  was 
something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush,  Athens. 
Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pretended  safety,  but 
of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  unconditionally  the  liberty  of 
her  Asiatic  kinsmen — a  price  which  Archidamus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  would  certainly  never  have  endured  the  thought  of 
paying,  notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens. 
Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example  ;  and  consenting, 

1  See  ch.  Ixxv.  Greeks  by  Sparta— and  his  oration  Do 

Compare  the  expressions  of  Denies-  Rhodior.  Libertate,  c.  13,  p.  199,  where 

thenes  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  33,  p.  6C6)  he  sets  the  peace  of  Kalhas,  made  by 

attesting    the    prevalent    indignation  Athens  with  Persia  in  449  B.C.,  in  con- 

among    the   Athenians   of   his   time,  trast  with  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  con- 

l,bout  this  surrender   of   the   Asiatic  tracted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 


Chap.  LXXVI. 


SPARTA   AT  THE   PEACE. 


in  hopes  of  procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  sacrifice,  though 
the  bargain  was  never  consummated.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
then  contending  for  her  existence.  Nevertheless  the  facts  afford 
melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic 
independence  became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.1 
After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia  would 
doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
would  have  passed  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the 
latter,  had  not  an  entirely  new  train  of  circumstances 
arisen  out  of  the  Very  peculiar  position  and  designs  of 
Cyrus.  That  young  prince  did  all  in  his  power  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his 
ambitious  speculations ;  in  which  speculations  both 
Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  took  part,  compromising 
themselves  irrevocably  against  Artaxerxes,  and  still 
more  against  Tissaphernes.  Sparta  thus  became 
unintentionally  the  enemy  of  Persia,  and  found  herself  compelled 
to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  her  hostility,  with  which 
they  were  threatened  ;  a  protection  easy  for  her  to  confer,  not 
merely  from  the  unbounded  empire  which  she  then  enjoyed  over 
the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  renowned 
Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  contempt  for  Persian  military 
strength  which  they  brought  home  from  their  retreat.  She  thus 
finds  herself,  in  the  exercise  of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate  or 
presidency,  first  through  the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of 
Agesilaus,  who  even  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon,  and  contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression 
against  the  great  King.  Here  however  the  Persians  play  against 
her  the  same  game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in 


How  Sparta 
became 
hostile  to 
Persia  after 
the  battle 
of  iEgos- 
potami. 
The  Persian 
force  aids 
Athens 
against  her, 
and  breaks 
up  her 
maritime 
empire. 


i  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  by 
Isokratfis,  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.)  s.  167— 
173.  In  this  passage,  however,  he  dis- 
tributes his  blame  too  equally  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame 
belongs  of  right  to  the  former,  in  far 
greater  proportion.  Sparta  not  only 
began  the  practice  of  invoking  the 
Great  King,  and  purchasing  his  aid  by 
disgraceful  concessions,  but  she  also 
carried  it,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
to  a  more  extreme  point  of  selfishness 
and  subservience.    Athens  is  guilty  of 


following  the  bad  example  of  her  rival, 
but  to  a  less  extent,  and  under  greater 
excuse  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Isokrates  says,  in  another  place  of 
this  discourse,  respecting  the  various 
acts  of  wrong-doing  towards  the 
general  interests  of  Hellas— e7ri8ei/cT€oi> 
toi>s  ju«f  T}jui.eTepov9  6^i/j.a#et?  olvtojv 
yeyevr)ixevov;,  AaKeSai/xovtovs  8e  ra  juic 
npioTOvs,  to.  Se  /a  6  i>  o  v  s  e£aixaprovTa<; 
(Panath.  s.  103).  Which  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  passage 
before  referred  to. 
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playing  against  Athens.  Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before 
she  had  invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against 
herself,  and  with  far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more 
odious  as  well  as  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.  It  is  now 
Athens  and  her  allies  who  call  in  Persian  aid  ;  without  any 
direct  engagement,  indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for 
we  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of  Knidus,  Konon  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re-uniting 
them  with  Athens,1  and  Athenian  aid  was  still  continued  to 
Evagoras — yet  nevertheless  indirectly  paving  the  way  for  that 
consummation.  If  Athens  and  her  allies  here  render  themselves 
culpable  of  an  abnegation  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  we  may 
remark,  as  before,  that  they  act  under  the  pressure  of  stronger 
necessities  than  could  ever  be  pleaded  by  Sparta  ;  and  that  they 
might  employ  on  their  own  behalf,  with  much  greater  truth,  the 
excuse  of  self-preservation  preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 
But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real  place 
than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  Antalkidas.  Sparta 
for  the  sub-  was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  even  after  the  loss  of 
Sparta  to  °  nei  maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the  Isthmus 
the  Persians  0f  Corinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held  together 
probably  only  by  common  terror,  could  hardly  stand  on  the 
revived  &  defensive  against  her,  and  would  probably  have  been 
Athenian  disunited  by  reasonable  offers  on  her  part ;  nor  would 
she  have  needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
Nevertheless  the  mission  was  probably  dictated  in  great  measure 
by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the  sight  of  the  revived  Long 
Walls  and  re-fortified  Peiraeus,  and  springing  at  once  to  the  fancy 
that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  such  as  had  existed  forty  years 
before,  was  about  to  start  into  life,  a  fancy  little  likely  to  be 
realized,  since  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  which  had  created 
the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now  totally  reversed.  Debarred 
from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first  object  with  Sparta  was  to 
shut  out  Athens  from  the  like,  the  next  to  put  down  all  partial 
federations  or  political  combinations  and  to  enforce  universal 
autonomy  or  the  maximum  of  political  isolation,  in  order  that 
there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power  capable  of  resisting  herself, 
the  strongest  of  all  individual  states.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Con  on,  c.  6. 
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which  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she 
outbid  all  prior  subserviences  to  the  Great  King,  betrayed  to  him 
not  only  one  entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also 
the  general  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner,  and  volunteered  to  medise  in  order  that  the  Persians 
might  repay  her  by  laconising.1  To  ensure  fully  the  obedience 
of  all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient 
views  of  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a 
formal  order  signed  aud  sealed  at  Susa,  and  Sparta  undertook, 
without  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order,  "  the  con- 
vention sent  down  by  the  King,"  upon  all  her  countrymen, 
thus  converting  them  into  the  subjects  and  herself  into  a  sort  of 
viceroy  or  satrap  of  Artaxerx6s.  Such  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
Pan-hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and  destructive  than 
that  alleged  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  for  which  the 
Theban  Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  that  too  by 
the  Spartans  themselves.2  Unhappily  it  formed  a  precedent  for 
the  future,  and  was  closely  copied  afterwards  by  Thebes,3  fore- 
boding but  too  clearly  the  short  career  which  Grecian  political 
independence  had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment  which  dictated  the  magnanimous 
answer  sent  by  the  Athenians4  to  the  offers  of  Mardo-   Hellenism 

nius  in  479  B.C.,  refusing,  in  the  midst  of  ruin,  present  betrayed  to 
j  i  .        the  enemy, 

and  prospective,  all  temptation  to  betray  the  sanctity   first  by 

of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship,  that  sentiment  which  had  b^the  other 

been  during  the  two  following  generations  the  pre-  1?a^ing  E  . 

dominant  inspiration  of  Athens,  and  had  also  been  dence'that 

powerful  though  always  less  powerful  at  Sparta,  was  fepen^eiSe 

now  in  the  former  overlaid  by  more  pressing  appre-   y*8..110* . 
7       .  ,   .  ,      ,  .         .  ,     ,     destined  to 

nensions,  and  in  the  latter  completely  extinguished,   last  much 

Now  it  was  to  the  leading  states  that  Greece  had  to  longer> 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  iv^  (Panegyr.)  s.  145.  their  answer  of  refusal  to  Alexander 
«<x!  to)  fiapfSapv  tcSttjs  'Acrt'a?  Kparovvn  (viii.  144)  are  not  less  impressive  than 
orvixnpaTTovcri     (the  ^  Lacedaemonians)    the  answer  itself. 

ottws  wj  fieyia-TTjv  apxyv  e£ov<rtv.  But  whoever  would  duly  feel  and 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2  85  appreciate  the  treason  of  the  Spartans, 
*  v«r.  tt~u  '••  '■.  oo  <>«  in  soliciting  the  convention  of  Antal- 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  vn.  1,  33-89.  kidag>  shoufd  read  in  contrast  with  it 

4  Herodot.  viii.  143.  that  speech  which  their  envoys  address 

The  explanation  which  the  Athe-  to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  induce 

mans  give  to  the  Spartan  envoys  of  the  the  latter  to  stand  out  against  the 

reasons  and  feelings  which  dictated  temptations  of  Mardonius  (viii.  142). 
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look  for  holding  up  the  great  banner  of  Pan-hell enic  indepen- 
dence ;  from  the  smaller  states  nothing  more  could  be  required 
than  that  they  should  adhere  to  and  defend  it  when  upheld.1 
But  so  soon  as  Sparta  was  seen  to  solicit  and  enforce,  and  Athens 
to  accept  (even  under  constraint),  the  proclamation  under  the 
King's  hand  and  seal  brought  down  by  Antalkidas,  that  banner 
was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public  emblems  of  Grecian  political 
life.  The  grand  idea  represented  by  it,  of  collective  self-deter- 
mining Hellenism,  was  left  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  individual 
patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  its  form 
Promise  of  and  warranty  and  with  reference  to  its  substance,  we 
autonomy—  s^a^  nn(*  ^at  t^10uSn  ^s  nrst  article  was  unequivocally 
popular  to  disgraceful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular  as  a  promise 
ear— how  to  the  ear.  Universal  autonomy  to  each  city,  small  or 
carried  out.  great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political  instinct.  I  have 
already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  exaggerated  force  of 
this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  short  duration  of  Grecian 
freedom.  Absorbing  all  the  powers  of  life  to  the  separate  parts, 
it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to  the  whole  ;  especially,  it 
robbed  both  each  and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  against 
foreign  assailants.  Though  indispensable  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond  these  modifications, 
which  Grecian  political  instinct  was  far  from  recognizing,  it 
produced  a  great  preponderance  of  mischief.  Although,  there- 
fore, this  item  of  the  convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable 
and  popular,  and  although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as 
a  protection  in  various  individual  cases  of  injustice,  we  must 
inquire  how  it  was  carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce whether  it  was  good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of 
an  enemy. 

1  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archida-         Contrast    these    lofty    pretensions 

mus)  of  Isokrates  sets  forth  emphati-  with  the  dishonourable  realities  of  the 

cally  the  magnanimous  sentiments  and  convention  of  Antalkidas— not  thrust 

comprehensive  principles  on  which  it  upon   Sparta   by  superior   force,  but 

becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public  both  originally  sued  out,  and  finally 

conduct,  as  altogether  different  from  enforced  by  her  for  her  own  political 

the  simple  considerations  of  prudence  ends. 

and   security   which   are   suitable  to        Compare   also   Isokrates,    Or.    xii. 

humbler  states  like  Corinth,  Epidau-  (Panathen.)   s.    169—172,    about    the 

rus,  or  Phlius  (Archidamus,  s.  105,  106,  dissension    of    the    leading    Grecian 

110).  states  and  its  baneful  effects. 
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The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  as  "presidents  (guarantees  or   TheSpar- 
executors)  of  the  peace,  sent  down  by  the  King,"  x  iJtSode^to 
undertook  the  duty  of  execution  ;  and  we  shall  see  grant,  nor 

in  ,      ,       .       .         ,  ,.         .  ,        ever  really 

that  from  the  beginning  they  meant  nothing  sincerely,   granted, 

They  did  not  even  attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  futonomy. 
compliance  with  the  honest,  though  undistinguishing,  They  used 
political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  ;  much  less  did  as  a  means 
they  seek  to  grant  as  much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  ^0^efio&ea 
withhold  the  remainder.  They  denned  autonomy  in  themselves, 
such  manner,  and  meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their 
own  political  interests  and  purposes.  The  promise  made  by  the 
convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase  their 
own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party  intervention,  proved 
altogether  false  and  hollow.  For  if  we  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  sent  to  Athens 
to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece,  we  shall  find 
that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import ;  demanding 
that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be  left  free, 
which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  herself  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to  convert  it  into  a  far 
harsher  empire.  But  in  387  b.c.  (the  date  of  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das)  there  were  no  large  bodies  of  subjects  to  be  emancipated,  except 
the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  apply.  So  that  in  fact,  what  was  promised,  as  well  as  what 
was  realized,  even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful 
convention,  was  "that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy,  not  for 
their  own  comfort  and  in  their  own  way,  but  for  Lace- 
daemonian convenience" — a  significant  phrase  (employed  by 
Perikl§s,2  in  the  debates  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  War) 
which  forms  a  sort  of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during 
the  sixteen  years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle 
of  Leuktra. 

iXen.Hellen.   v.   1,  36.     ev  6e  rip  2  Thucyd.  i.  144     vvv  U  tovtois  (to 

7roAe'ju&)  fiaWov  avTippomas  tois  evavriois  the    Lacedfemonian   envoys)  awOKpivd- 

lrpdrTOVTes      oi      Acuce5atp.ovioi,      7roAv  jotevoi  a7roirep,(|/iop.ev.   .    .    .    ras  Se  7r6Aeis 

cn-iKufiecTepoi    eyevoi/TO    e*    ttjs  oti  avrovo/xous  a(j>r)<rofJ.ev,  ei  kcu  avTOVo- 

err'     'AvtclKkiSov     etp^rj?     KaAov/xeVrjs  ■  fiovs     e^oi/re?     eaneiadixeOa,     (tai     oray 

ypoCTarai     yo-p     •yevo/a.ei'oi    t  rj  s  /ca/cetVot  rais  avroiv  drroSuxTL  TrdAeai  p.  17 

vnb    /SacriAews    Koiairffnifletj))?  (rijiiiri  roi?  AaxeSai/ioi/iois  eiri- 

e  1  p  rj  vt)  9,  Kal  rrjV  avTovo/xiav  rats  nokecri  T7)Set'a>S      avrovofislcrQat,     aAAa 

irparrovTes,  &C.  a  v  t  o  <  c  «*a<rTOis    w  9  ^oiiAovrai. 
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Part  II. 


point  made 
against 
Corinth  and 
Thebes- 
isolation  of 
Athens. 


I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applications  of  the 
Immediate  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, were  to  extort  from  the  Corinthian  government 
the  dismissal  of  its  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel 
Thebes  to  renounce  her  ancient  presidency  of  the 
Boeotian  federation.  The  latter  especially  was  an 
object  which  they  had  long  had  at  heart ; J  and  by  both  their 
ascendency  in  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens  too,  terrified 
by  the  new  development  of  Persian  force  as  well  as  partially 
bribed,  by  the  restoration  of  her  three  islands,  into  an  acceptance 
of  the  peace,  was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban  and  Corinthian 
allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spartan  projects.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will  be  convenient  to  turn 
for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  ArtaxerxSs 
and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the  Persians, 
under  a  native  prince  named  Amyrtseus.  To  the 
Grecian  leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his 
expedition  against  his  brother,  this  revolt  was  well 
known  to  have  much  incensed  the  Persians  ;  so  that 
Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus  about  accommodation  with  Artaxerxes,  inti- 
mated that  the  Ten  Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual  aid  in 
reconquering  Egypt.2  It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks  who  were 
exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but  also  the  various 
Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent  assistance  to  him  ;  all 
of  whom  made  submission  and  tried  to  conciliate  Artaxerxgs, 
except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the 
coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia.  Such  was  the  alarm  of  Tamos 
when  Tissaph ernes  came  down  in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he 
fled  with  his  fleet  and  treasures  to  Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from 
King  Psammetichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  valuable  service. 
This  traitor,  however,  having  so  valuable  a  deposit  brought  to 


Persian 
affairs- 
unavailing 
efforts  of 
the  Great 
King  to 
reconquer 
Egypt. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  86.  ovnep  rraAai 
en  e  9  v  now. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5, 13. 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  from  Persia  must  date  between 
414—411  B.C. ;  but  this  point  is 
obscure.  See  Boeckh,  Manetho  und 
die  Hundstern-Periode,  pp.  358,  363. 


Berlin,  1845  ;  and  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio 
iEgypti  sub  Imperio  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Eehdantz,  Vitae  Iphicratis, 
Timothei,  et  Chabria?,  p.  240,  places 
the  revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C.; 
and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  317)  countenances 
the  same  date. 
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him,  forgot  everything  else  in  his  avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and 
put  to  death  Tamos  with  all  his  children.1  About  395  B.C.,  we 
find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt  lending  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  against  Artaxerxes.2  Two  years  afterwards  (392 — 390  B.C.), 
during  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  victory  of  Knidus 
and  the  voyage  of  Pharnabazus  across  the  iEgean  to  Peloponnesus, 
we  hear  of  that  satrap  as  employed  with  Abrokomos  and 
Tithraust§s  in  strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt.3 
Having  thus  repulsed  the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is 
found  between  390 — 380  B.C.,4  sending  aid  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus 
against  the  same  enemy.  And  in  spite  of  further  efforts  made 
afterwards  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings  in 
that  country  maintained  their  independence  for  about  sixty  years 
in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy — of  means  inferior,  yet  of  qualities 
much  superior,  to  any  of  these  Egyptians — who  occu-   Evagoras, 
pied  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  immediately   saiamisfin 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas :   Evagoras  despot  of  Cyprus. 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.     Respecting  that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse 
of  the  most  glowing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after 
his  death  for  the  satisfaction  (and  probably  paid  for  with  the 
money)  of  his  son  and  successor  Nikokles,  by  the  contemporary 
Isokrates.     Allowing  as  we  must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partia- 
lity, even  the  trustworthy  features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently 
interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  called  the 
Teukridoe,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the   Descent  of 
splendid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  Telamon,  and   Evagoras— 
iEakua  ;  taking  its  departure,  through  them,  from  the  the  island 
divine  name  of  Zeus.     It  was  believed  that  the  archer  of  °yPrus- 
Teukrus,  after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian) 
Salamis,  had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father 
Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city  of  that  name  on 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  35.  2  Dioddr.  xiv.  79. 

with  Amyrtreus.  4  Diodor.  xv.  2.  3. 
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the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus.1  As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus,  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  were  found  in  near  contact,  though 
in  very  different  proportions.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  separate  city 
communities,  which  divided  among  them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the 
inferior  towns  being  all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — 
seven  pass  for  Hellenic,  the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis 
and  Soli ;  three  for  Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Kitium. 
Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  population,  in  different  proportions.2  Each  was  ruled 
by  its  own  separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or  Phoenician.  The 
Greek  immigrations,  (though  their  exact  date  cannot  be  assigned) 
appear  to  have  been  later  in  date  than  the  Phoenician.  At  the 
time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (b.c.  496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the 
side  of  Hellenism  ;  yet  with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental 
custom  Hellenism  was  however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian 
reconqnest  of  the  revolters,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the 
Phoenicians3  on  the  opposite  continent.  And  though  doubtless 
the  victories  of  Kimon  and  the  Athenians  (470 — 450  B.c.)  partially 
revived  it,  yet  Perikles,  in  his  pacification  with  the  Persians,  had 


i  IsokratSs,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  50 ;  have  been  in  early  times  Canaanitish 

Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pausanias,  ii.  also.     Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.   166) 

29,  4 ;  Diod6r.  xiv.  98.  inclines  to  admit  the  same  hypothesis 

The  historian  Theopompus,  when  as  highly  probable, 
entering  upon  the  history  of  Evagoras,         The   sixth  century  B.C.  (from   600 

seems  to  have  related  many  legendary  downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 

tales  respecting  the  Greek  Gentes  in  unfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 

Cyprus,    and    to     have    represented  ing  upon  Tyre  severe  pressure  from  the 

Agamemn&n    himself    as    ultimately  Chaldaeans,   as   it   brought   captivity 

migrating  to  it   (Theopompus,  Frag,  upon    the   Jews.     During   the    same 

111,  ed.  Wichers ;  and  ed.  Didot.  ap.  period   the    Grecian   commerce   with 
Photium).  Egypt  was  greatly  extended,  especially 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus  was  by    the    reign    of    the    Phil-hellenic 

shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.    See  the  Amasis,  who   acquired  possession  of 

Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  i.  8,  Cyprus.     Much   of   the  Grecian   im- 

112.  migration  into  Cyprus  probably  took 
2  Movers,  in   his  very   learned  in-  place  at  this  time :   we  know  of  one 

vestigations  respecting  the  Phoenicians  body  of  settlers  invited  by  Philoky- 

(vol.    iii.    ch.    5,    pp.    203—221    seq.),  prus  to  Soli,  under  the  assistance  of 

attempts  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Athenian  Soldn  (Movers,  p.  244 

an    ancient    population    in    Cyprus,  seq.). 
called  Kitians,  once  extended  over  the        3  Herodot.  v.  109. 
island,  and  of  which  the  town  called        Compare  the  description  given  by 

Kitium  was  the  remnant.   He  supposes  Herodotus  of  the  costume  and  arms  of 

them  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  the    Cypriots   in    the    armament    of 

Canaanitish   population,    anterior    to  Xerxes— half  Oriental  (yii.  90).     The 

the  Jewish  occupation  of   Palestine.  Salaminians  used  chariots  of  war  in 

The  Phoenician  colonies  in  Cyprus  he  battle  (v.  113),  as  the  Carthaginians  did 

reckons  as  of  later  date,  superadded  before  they  learnt  the  art  of  training 

to,  and  depressing  these  natives.    He  elephants  (Diod6r.  xvi.  80 ;  Plutarch, 

supposes  the   Kilikian  population  to  Timoleon,  c.  27). 
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prudently  relinquished  Cyprus  as  well  as  Egypt ; *  so  that  the 
Grecian  element  in  the  former,  receiving  little  extraneous  en- 
couragement, became  more  and  more  subordinate  to  the  Phoe- 
nician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes  of 
Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  been  Greek 
Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens,2  were  supplanted  and  j^amfsw-e 
dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who  gained  their   dispossessed 
confidence  and  made  himsell  despot  in  their  place.3  Phoenician 
To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did  everything   dynasty. 
in    his    power    to    multiply    and    strengthen    the    Phoenician 
population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade  the  Hellenic. 
The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued  by  his  successor  at 
Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in  several  of  the 
other  towns ;  insomuch  that  during  most  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Cyprus  became  sensibly  dis-hellenised.     The  Greeks 
in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed ;   new  Greek  visitors  and 
merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  repulsive  treatment,  as  well 
as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations  of  the  body  which  were 
habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the  Orientals  ;  while  Grecian 
arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and  intelligence,  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.4 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed,  he  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of  mind  and  body, 


1  See  chap.  xlv.  of  this  History.  Keifievot  Tvyxwoiev,  &c. 

2  One  of  these  princes,  however,  is  This  last  passage  receives  remark- 
mentioned  as  bearing  the  Phoenician  able  illustration  from  the  oration  of 
name  of  Siromus  (Herod,  v.  104).  Lysias  against  Andokides,  in  which  he 

3  We  may  gather  this  by  putting  alludes  to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
together  Herodot.  iv.  162  ;  v.  104—114  ;  Cyprus— perd  Se  ravra  e7rA.eucrev  w?  rbv 
with  Isokrat^S,  Or.  iv.  (Evagoras)  S.  Kme'cov  |3a<xiA.ea,  /ecu.  npoSiSovs  A.rj(j!>0eis 
22.  vtt'  avrov  iSedr),  /cal  ov  fiovov  rbv  Oavarov 

4  I>okrat&3,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  8.  23,  €<po/3eiTO  dAAd  ra  icad'  Jjfiepav  ai/aVpaTa, 
55,58.  oiofxevosTaaicpoiTrjpia.   fwi'To? 

TLa.pa\aPu>i>  yap  (Evagoras)  tt)V  no-  atrory^Bricrto-OaL  (s.  26). 
A  iv    e  <fi  eft  ap  flap  at  p  4  vrjv,    Kal   Sid         Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  286)  im- 

ttjv  rSiv  $oii'(K<ot'  apxyv  oure  tow?  'EAXtj-  pugns  the  general  correctness  of  this 

vas  irpooSexofjLevrjv,  ovre  re'xvas  intcrra-  narrative  of  Isokrates.     He  produces 

P-evr)v,    ovr     eixwopita    xpwm-6,"7,/i    oxne  no  adequate  reasons,  nor  do  I  myself 

\ip.eva  KeK-rqtxevqv,  &'c.  see  any,  for  this  contradiction. 

Tip !i/  p-ev  yap  \afieZv  Fjvayopav  rr\v  ap-         Not  only  Kon&n,  but  also  his  friend 

xhv,   ovtws   tt7rpoo-oitrTW5   kou  xa^e7I"ws  Nikophemus, .had  a  wife  and  family  at 

«ix0">  wtrTe  /cal  toiv  apxovTttiv   tovtous  Cyprus,    besides    another    family    in 

ivofii^ov  ilvai.  /3eA.TicrTous  o  t  t  c  v  e  s  w  p.-  Athens  (Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophanis, 

orora    7rpb«    tovs   "EA.Aijvas    Si  a-  Or.  xix.  S.  38). 
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and  so  much  power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he  became  at  once 
Evagoras  a  marked  man  both  among  Greeks  and  Phoenicians. 
thehphoeni-  I*  was  aDout  t*118  time  tnat  tne  Phoenician  despot 
cian,  and  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a  Kitian  or 
despot  of  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  got  possession  of  his 
Salamis.  sceptre.1  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of  his  position, 
b.o.  411—410  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon  all  conspicuous  persons 
who  might  be  capable  of  doing  him  mischief,  tried  to  seize 
Evagoras  ;  but  the  latter  escaped  and  passed  over  to  Soli  in 
Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all  appearance  a  helpless  exile,  he 
found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  the  new  usurpation, 
stained  by  its  first  violences  and  rapacity,  was  surrounded  by 
enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals,  without  having  yet  established  any 
firm  footing.  He  crossed  over  from  Soli  in  Kilikia  with  a  small 
but  determined  band  of  about  fifty  followers,  obtained  secret 
admission  by  a  postern  gate  of  Salamis,  and  assaulted  Abdemon  by 
night  in  his  palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number  or' 
guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  extraordinary 
daring  and  judgment  that  Abdemon  perished,  and  Evagoras 
became  despot  in  his  place.3 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  to  seat 
Able  and  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  popula- 
government  ^011  always  accustomed  to  princely  government; 
of  Evagoras.  while  among  the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  still 
further  endeared  by  his  Teukrid  descent.3  His  conduct  fully 
justified  the  expectations  entertained.  Not  merely  did  he  refrain 
from  bloodshed,  or  spoliation,  or  violence  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  appetite  —  abstinences  remarkable  enough  in  any 
Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters  of  gold,  and  the 
more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since  he  had  the  susceptible 
temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his  great  mental  force  always 


1  Theopoinpus   (Fr.   Ill)   calls    Ab-  were  also  Kitians  mentioned  as  resi- 

dSmon  a  Kitian ;   Dioddrus  (xiv.   98)  dent    at   Sidon  (Diogen.    Laert.    Vit. 

calls  him  a  Tyrian.    Movers  (p.  206)  Zenon.  s.  6). 

thinks  that  both  are  correct,  and  that  2  Isokrates,    Or.    ix.    (Evagoras)   s. 

he  was  a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  who  29 — 35 ;   also  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  33 ; 

had  migrated  from  Salamis  during  the  Theopomp.  Fragm.  Ill,   ed.   Wichers 

Athenian  preponderance  there.    There  and  ed.  Didot ;  Dioddr.  xiv.  98. 

were  Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town  The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 

of  Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient  Audymon    or   Abddmon,    which   Iso- 

population  of  the  island,  living  in  the  krates  does  not  specify, 

various  towns  of  Cyprus  ;  and  there  3  IsokratSs,  Or.  iii.  (NikoklSs),  s.  33. 
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kept  it  under  due  control 1 — but  he  was  also  careful  in  inquiring 
into,  and  strict  in  punishing  crime,  yet  without  those  demonstra- 
tions of  cruel  infliction  by  which  an  Oriental  prince  displayed 
his  energy.2  His  government  was  at  the  same  time  highly 
popular  and  conciliating,  as  well  towards  the  multitude  as 
towards  individuals.  Indefatigable  in  his  own  personal  super- 
vision, he  examined  everything  for  himself,  shaped  out  his  own 
line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch  over  its  execution.3  He  was 
foremost  in  all  effort  and  in  all  danger.  Maintaining  undisturbed 
security,  he  gradually  doubled  the  wealth,  commerce,  industry, 
and  military  force  of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity  and 
renown  went  on  increasing. 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis  and 
in  Cyprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the  Phoenician  His  anxiety 
despots  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  done  so  much  to  Hellenism 
extinguish  or  corrupt.  For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  in  Cyprus— 
seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  the  aid  of  ° 
which  city  he  was  connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile  Athens, 
and  legendary  sympathies,  and  which  was  then  only  just  ceasing 
to  be  the  great  naval  power  of  the  iEgean.  For  though  we 
cannot  exactly  make  out  the  date  at  which  Evagoras  began  to 
reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  about  411  or  410  B.C.  It 
seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  that  period  that  he  was  visited 
by  Andokides  the  Athenian  ;4  moreover  he  must  have  been  a 
prince,  not  merely  established,  but  powerful,  when  he  ventured 
to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami. 
He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh  immigrants  from  Attica  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of  Soli  had  done  under 

^ 1  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  53.     r}yovp.evos  in  the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my 

twv    -qSoviav,    akk'    ovk    dy6>evos   iir'  preceding   page;    also    with    exactly 

olvtwv,  &c.  similar     mutilations,     mentioned    by 

__ 2  Isokr.  Or.   ix.  (Evag.)  51.    ovSeva  Xenoph6n  as   systematically  inflicted 

nev  iStKii'v,  tous  Se  xpv°~tov<;  riixdv,  kou  upon  offenders  by  Cyrus  the  younger 

<T(}>68pa   /u,er  andvTuv  apx<ov,  v  o  ju.  t  jot  a»  S  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13).     ovoYis  ydp 

6e  tovs  e^a/oKxpraj/ovTas  /coXa^wv.  ^a>v  (says  Isokrat6s  about  the   Per- 

V.S.    58) — os   ov  fiovov   ttjv    eavrov    noktv  sians)  outio?    ai/ci^erai    tov?  oifce'ras,  (is 

jrAei'ovos  a£Cav   eno(r)<rev,    dAAd   koX   tov  eKelvot.    tov?     ekevOepovs     Ko\d£ov<ri.v — 

T07rov  okov,   tov   nepLexoPTct.  t^v  vrjo-ov,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  142. 

e7ri     7rp<xoTi)Ta     ical     jiteTpiOTijTO  3  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  S.  50— 56. 

nporjyayev,  &c.  :  compare  s.  81.  The    language    of    the   encomiast, 

These  epithets,  lawful  punishment,  though  exaggerated,  must   doubtless 

mild    dealing,    &c,    cannot    be   fully  be  founded  in   truth,    as   the   result 

understood   except   in  contrast   with  shows, 
the  mutilations  alluded  to  by  Lysias,        4  Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  s.  28. 

8—2 
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the  auspices  of  S0I611,1  a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  took 
especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve  Grecian  letters,  arts, 
teaching,  music,  and  intellectual  tendencies.  His  encouragement 
was  so  successfully  administered,  that,  in  a  few  years,  without 
constraint  or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was  changed.  The 
gentleness  and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits,  of  Hellenism 
became  again  predominant,  with  great  influence  of  example  over 
all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
Relations  Athens  might  perhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the 
of  Evagoras  opening  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference 
during  the1  to  that  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to 
yearaof the  Sicily.  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later 
Peioponne-  moment  when  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even 
a  defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by  her  weakness 
than  by  her  strength.  During  those  closing  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  Athenian  empire  was  partially  broken  up,  and  when 
the  iEgean,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of  contest  between  two 
rival  money-levying  fleets,  many  out-settlers  from  Athens,  who 
had  acquired  property  in  the  islands,  the  Chersonesus,  or  else- 
where,  under  her  guarantee,  found  themselves  insecure  in  every 
way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their  abodes.  Finally,  by  the 
defeat  of  iEgospotami  (b.c.  405),  all  such  out-settlers  as  then  re- 
mained were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  either  at  Athens 
(at  that  moment  the  least  attractive  place  in  Greece),  or  in  some 
other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not  less  than  to  the  Athenian 
admiral  Kondn  with  his  small  remnant  of  Athenian  triremes 
saved  out  of  the  great  defeat,  the  proclaimed  invitations  of  Eva- 
goras would  present  a  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  Accordingly  we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of  the  best 
character,  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to  Salamis.2 
Many  Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution  and 
suffering  which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of  Mgos- 
potami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  husbands  in  that 
city ; 8  while  throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  26.  3  IsokratSs,  I.e.  wai8oiroieltT0at,SeTovf 

2  IsokratSs,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  69—61;     ir\eio-TOV?   avrutv  yvvautas  \afifidvovTet 
compare  Lysias,  Or.  xix.  (De  Aristoph.     nap'  -fnxSiv,  <fec. 

Bon.)  s.  88—46  ;  and  Dioddr.  xiv.  98.  For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
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empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled  by  the  Harmosts  and 
Dekarchies  had  no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe  and  tempt- 
ing. The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many 
colonists.  On  what  conditions,  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave 
universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and   took  no  steps  calculated  to   Evagoras 
offend  the  Persian  king.     But  as  his  power  increased,   Jhep^1*11 

his  ambition  increased  also.    We  find  him  towards   sians— he 
..  _   .  ,  _       receives  aid 

the  year  390  B.C.  engaged  m  a  struggle  not  merely   both  from 

with  the  Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  and  Kitium   £om  Egypt 

in  his  own  island.     By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise   —he  is  at 

period,  this  war  began,  we  cannot  determine.     At  the   successful, 

time  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  B.C.)  Evagoras  not  toSp^e 

only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was  mainly  instrumental   TvTe- 

in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under  Konon  to  act  against  the 

Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.1    It  was  in  fact  (if  we 

may  believe  Isokrates)  to  the  extraordinary  energy,  ability,  and 

power,  displayed  by  him  on  that  occasion  in  the  service  of  Arta- 

xerxes  himself,  that  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  latter  against 

him  are  to  be  ascribed.     Without  any  provocation,  and  at  the 

very  moment  when  he  was  profiting  by  the  zealous  services  of 

Evagoras,   the   Great  King  treacherously  began  to  manoeuvre 

against  him  and  forced  him  into  the  war  in  self-defence.2    Eva- 


women  during  these  trying  times, 
consult  the  statement  in  Xenophdn, 
Memorab.  ii.  7,  2 — 4. 

The  Athenian  AndokidSs  is  accused 
of  having  carried  out  a  young  woman 
of  citizen  family— his  own  cousin,  and 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  named  Aris- 
teid&s— to  Cyprus,  and  there  to  have 
sold  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for  a 
cargo  of  wheat.  But  being  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  this  act  before  the 
Athenian  Dikastery,  he  stole  her  away 
again  and  brought  her  back  to  Athens, 
in  which  act,  however,  he  was  detected 
by  the  prince,  and  punished  with 
imprisonment,  from  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  834;  Photius,  Cod. 
261 ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vi.  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
this  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of 


determining.  But  it  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who 
had  no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided 
for  by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Pro- 
bably AndokidSs  took  this  young 
woman  out  under  the  engagement  to 
find  a  Grecian  husband  for  her  in 
Cyprus.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  sold 
her  for  his  own  profit  to  the  harem  of 
the  prince ;  or  at  least  is  accused  of 
having  so  sold  her. 

1  Thus  much  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias,  given  by 
Photius  (Ktesiae  Persica,  c.  63,  p.  80, 
ed.  Bahr). 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr. 
iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  between  the  Persian 
king  and  Evagoras. 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  73, 
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goras  accepted  the  challenge,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  strength, 
with  such  courage  and  efficiency,  that  he  at  first  gained  marked 
successes.  Seconded  by  his  son  Pnytagoras,  he  not  only  worsted 
and  humbled  Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli — which  cities,  under  the 
prince  Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxes — but  also  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland  with  so  much 
vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of  Tyre  ;  prevailing  more- 
over upon  some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to  declare  against  the 
Persians.1  He  received  powerful  aid  from  Akoris,  the  native  and 
independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  Chabrias  and  the 
force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.2  Beginning  apparently  about 
390  B.C.,  the  war  against  Evagoras  lasted  something  more  than 
ten  years,  costing  the  Persians  great  efforts  and  an  immense 
expenditure  of  money.  Twice  did  Athens  send  a  squadron  to 
his  assistance,  from  gratitude  for  his  long  protection  to  Konon 
and  his  energetic  efforts  before  in  the  battle  of  Knidus — though 
she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the  Persians  her  enemies. 
The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his  hands  a 

war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate 
Evagaras°  his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salamis  and  the  Egyp- 
whoiefonfe  tians'  Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary  effort  made 
of  the  Per-  by  the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta, 
afterThelre  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get  together  such  a 
iSaMdas     ^ee*  *n  I°n^a  as  should  overawe  Athens  and  Thebes 

into  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
peace  that  Evagoras  should  be  abandoned  ; 3  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  king. 
Though  thus  cut  off  from  Athens,  and  reduced  to  no  other 
Grecian  aid  than  such  mercenaries  as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was 
still  assisted  by  Akoris  of  Egypt,  and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince 

74.  npbi  5e  tovtov  (Evagoras)  ovtojs  e/c  3  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  162. 
;ro\A.ov  TrepiSews  ecrxe  (Artaxerx6s),  Evaydpai/ — os  iv  reus  avvOriKais  e/cSoros 
H  a- re  fxera^v  ira.<rx<av  ei5,  noke^lv     effrtv,  &C. 

jrpb?  ai>Tov  enexeCprjve,    Succua  /aev  ov  We   must   observe,  however,   that 

noiuv,  &c— eTreiSi)  r)vayK<icr67)  noke-  Cyprus  had  been  secured  to  the  king 

fxelv  (i.e.  Evagoras).  of  Persia,  even  under  the  former  peace, 

1  Isokr  Or  ix  fFvap-  \  s  7<>  7fl  so  g^ious  to  Athens,  concluded  by 
ninHAr  «-J ^  q«  .  wiw&T  Siw*  io/  Perikles  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
ed  Didot            '   Eph0rUS>  Frag-  134'  peace  of  Kallias.     It  was    therefore 

neither  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of 

2  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  2 ;  Artaxerx£s,  nor  a  new  concession  on 
Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  479,  s.  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  peace  of 
84.  Antalkidas. 
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of  Karia  with  a  secret  present  of  money.1  But  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  being  now  executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were 
completely  masters  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard, 
and  were  enabled  to  convey  round  to  Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not 
only  their  own  fleet  from  Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents 
from  these  very  Grecian  cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  Persian 
force  acting  against  Cyprus  was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting 
by  constraint,  neither  well  paid  nor  well  used,2  and  therefore  not 
very  efficient. 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Orontes  commanded  the  land  force, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  transported  across  to   Evagoras, 
Cyprus  :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,   y^^ar, 
which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  the   js  reduced, 
island.     It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  previously   an  honour- 
gained  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.     By  extra-   maSify*06' 
ordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  200   ?,win?tot 
triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs  ;  but  after   between  the 
a  hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he  at  first  seemed   Jj^j*^- 
likely  to  be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  naval   manding. 
defeat,  which  disqualified  him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and  enabled 
the  Persians  to  block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.3 
Though  thus  reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  however,  Evagoras 
defended  himself  with  unshaken  resolution,  still  sustained  by 
aid  from  Akoris  in  Egypt,  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in 
Kilikia  also  continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  •  so  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Persians  were  distracted,  and  the  war  was  not 
concluded  until  ten  years  after  its  commencement.4    It  cost  them 


»  Dioddr.  xv.  2. 

It  appears  that  Artaxerxes  had 
counted  much  upon  the  aid  of  Heka- 
tomnus  for  conquering  Evagoras  (Dio- 
ddr. xiv.  98). 

About  380  B.C.,  Isokrates  reckons 
Hekatomnus  asbeing.raerely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia,  and  ready  to  revolt 
openly  on  the  first  opportunity  (Iso- 
krates, Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  153, 
154  179. 

*  Diod6r.  xv.  4. 

4  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv. 
(Panegyr.)  s.  187,  188,  with  Isokrates, 
Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded — and 
Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  Kilikia  was 


still  in  revolt— when  Isokrates  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time  Evagoras  had  maintained 
the  contest  six  years,  counting  either 
from  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.) 
or  from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year 
or  two  afterwards ;  for  Isokrates  does 
not  make  it  quite  clear  from  what  point 
of  commencement  he  reckons  the  six 
years. 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had  begun 
as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  assist  the 
latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8.  24).  Both 
Isokrates  and  Dioddrus  state  that  it 
lasted  ten  years ;  and  I  therefore  place 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  380  or  379  B.C., 
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on  the  whole  (if  we  may  believe  Isokrates1)  15,000  talents  in 
money,  and  such  severe  losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to 
the  propositions  of  Evagoras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him 
in  full  possession  of  Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated 
tribute  "like  a  slave  to  his  master".  These  last  words  were 
required  by  the  satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the  convention  ; 
but  Evagoras  peremptorily  refused  his  consent,  demanding  that 
the  tribute  should  be  recognized  as  paid  by  "one  king  to 
another".  Kather  than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he  even 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to 
the  uttermost.  He  was  rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet 
further  prolonged,  by  a  dispute  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
commanders  of  the  Persian  army.  Orontes,  accusing  Tiribazus 
of  projected  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  King,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sparta,  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  as  prisoner  to  Susa, 
and  thus  became  sole  commander.  But  as  the  besieging  army 
was  already  wearied  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis, 
\ie  consented  to  grant  the  capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the 
tribute,  and  exchanging  the  offensive  phrase  enforced  by  Tiri- 
bazus for  the  amendment  of  the  other  side.2 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieging 
enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  tributary 
prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.  He  was  no  further  engaged 
in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among  the  Salaminians 
diminished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  gone  through  along 
with  him.3    His  prudence  calmed  the  rankling  antipathy  of  the 

soon  after  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical  natural    and    reasonable   to    include 

Oration  of  IsokratSs.    I  dissent  on  this  these  as  a  part  of  the  war. 
point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti  Hel-        i  isokratgs,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 
lenici,  ad  annos  387— 376  B.C.,  and  his        „_.    ,.  „  „ 

Appendix,  No.  12-where  the  point  is        2nP.lodor-  x7-  *>  9-         _  .      - 
discussed).     He  supposes  the  war  to        This  remarkable  anecdote  of  suscep- 

have  begun  after  the  peace  of  Antal-  tlble  Grecian  honour  on  the  part  of 

kidas,  and  to  have  ended  in  376  B.C.  Evagoras  is   noway  improbable,  and 

I  agree  with  him  in  making  light  of  seems  safe  to  admit  on  the  authority 

Dioddrus,  but  he  appears  to  me  on  of  Dioddrus.     Nevertheless,  it  forms 

this  occasion  to  contradict  the  autho-  so  choice  a  morsel  for  a  panegyrical 

rity  of  Xenophdn,  or  at  least  only  to  discourse,  such  as  that  of  Isokrates 

evade  the  necessity  of  contradicting  that  one  cannot  but  think  he  would 

him  by  resorting  to  an  inconvenient  Jiave  inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his 

hypothesis,  and  by  representing  the  knowledge.    His  silence  causes  great 

twb    Athenian    expeditions    sent    to  surprise,  not  without  some  suspicion 

assist  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  first  in  390  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 
B.C.,  next  in  388  B.C.,  as  relating  to        3  Isokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikoklfis)  s.  40 

"hostile  measures  before  the  war  began"  —a  passage  which  must  be  more  true 

(p.    280).      To    me  it   appears    more  of  Evagoras  than  of  Nikoklea. 
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Great  King,  who  would  gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking 
the  treaty.    His  children  were  numerous,  and  lived  in 
harmony  as  well  with  him  as  with  each  other.     Iso-   380—379*.  ' 
krates  specially  notices  this  fact,  standing  as  it  did  in   Assassina- 
marked  contrast  with  the  family-relations  of  most  of  tion  of  Eva- 
the  Grecian  despots,  usually  stained  with  jealousies,   well  as  of 
antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed.1   p^/tagoras 
But  he  omits  to  notice  the  incident  whereby  Eva-   by  an 
goras   perished — an    incident    not  in  keeping  with   slave  of 
that  superhuman  good  fortune  and  favour  from  the   Nikokreon' 
gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as  having  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.2     It  was  seemingly 
not  very  long  after  the  peace  that  a  Salaminian  named  Niko- 
kreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion,  but 
was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     He  left  behind  him  a 
youthful  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an  eunuch  (a 
Greek,  born  in  Elis)  named  Thrasydaeus,  who,  full  of  vindictive 
sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the  beauty  of  the 
young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
Salamis  against  the  Persians.     Both  of  them  were  tempted,  each 
unknown  to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret  assignation  for  being 
conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  eunuch  :  both  of  them  were 
there  assassinated  by  his  hand.3 


i  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  88.  Compare 
his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  138. 

2  Isokrates,  ib.  s.  85.  evrvxea-repov 
Kai  6eo(j)i.\e<TTepov,  &C. 

3  I  give  this  incident,  in  the  main, 
as  it  is  recounted  in  the  fragment  of 
Theopompus,  preserved  as  a  portion  of 
the  abstract  of  that  author  by  Photius 
(Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers  and 
ed.  Didot.). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  8,  10)  and 
Diod6rus  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  Evagoras  by  the  eunuch ; 
but  both  these  authors  conceive  the 
story  differently  from  Theopompus. 
Thus  Dioddrus  says  Nikokles  the 
eunuch  assassinated  Evagoras  and 
became  "despot  of  Salamis".  This 
appears  to  be  a  confusion  of  Nikokles 
with  Nikokreon.  Nikokles  was  the 
son  of  Evagoras,  and  the  manner  in 


which  Isokrat§s  addresses  him  affords 
the  surest  proof  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are— 17  (ewi- 
0e<7is)  toO  evpouxov  Evayopa  t<5  Kvrrpiw  • 
Sid  -yap  to  ttjv  yvvouica  nape\ea0aL  tov 
vlbv    avTOV    aneKTeivev    w?    v/Spia-jueVo?. 

So  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  its 
literal  sense,  that  M.  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation, 
conceives  6  evvovxos  to  be  a  surname 
or  sobriquet  given  to  the  conspirator, 
whose  real  name  was  NikoklSs.  But 
this  supposition  is,  in  my  judgment, 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Theo- 
pompus marks  the  same  fact,  of  the 
assassin  being  an  eunuch,  by  another 
word — ®pa<rv8aCov  toO  ^/aidppevoj, 
'6s  yv  'HA.eios  to  yeVo?,  &C 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had 
heard  the  story  differently  from  Theo- 
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Part  II. 


Nikokles, 
son  of  Eva 
goras,  be- 
comes 
despot  of 
Salaruis. 


Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and  intelligence, 
remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in  Grecian 
despots,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  his  contemporary  Dionysius,  whose  military 
energy  is  so  deeply  stained  by  crime  and  violence. 
Nikokles,  the  son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at  Salamis 
after  him,  and  showed  much  regard,  accompanied  by  munificent 
presents,  to  the  Athenian  Isokrates,  who  compliments  him  as  a 
pacific  and  well-disposed  prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits  and 
arts,  conversant  by  personal  study  with  Greek  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  copying  his  father  in  that  just  dealing  and  absence  of 
wrong  towards  person  or  property,  which  had  so  much  promoted 
the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  city.1 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — interest- 
b.o.  387-385.  ing  n°t  less  from  the  eminent  qualities  of  that  prince 
than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hellenism  struggling  with 
the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus — to  the  general  con- 
sequences of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  Central  Greece, 
For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mykale  in  479 
B.C.,  the  Persians  were  now  really  masters  of  all  the 
Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  satraps  lost  no  time 
in  confirming  their  dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which 
they  suspected,  they  built  citadels  and  planted  perma- 
nent garrisons.  In  some  cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  raze  the  town  altogether.2  And  thus  these 
cities,  having  already  once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the 
worse,  by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  native  decemvirs,  were  now 
transferred  to  masters  yet  more  oppressive  and  more  completely 
without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy.     Both  in  public  extortion 

pompus,  and  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tv 


Condition  of 
the  Asiatic 
Greeks  after 
being  trans- 
ferred to 
Persia- 
much 

changed  for 
the  worse. 
Exposure  of 
the  Ionian 
islands  also. 


bween  the  two.  I  prefer  the  version 
of  the  latter,  which  is  more  marked, 
as  well  as  more  inte'Jigible,  and  which 
furnishes  the  explanation  why  Pnyta- 
goras— who  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  advanced  of  the  sons,  being  left 
in  command  of  the  besieged  Salamis 
when  Evagoras  quitted  it  to  solicit 
aid  in  Egypt— did  not  succeed  his 
father,  but  left  the  succession  to 
Nikokles,  who  was  evidently  (from  the 
representation  even  of  an  eulogist  like 
Isokrates)  not  a  man  of  much  energy. 


The  position  of  this  eunuch  in  the 
family  of  Nikokreon  seems  to  mark 
the  partial  prevalence  of  Oriental 
habits. 

i  Isokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokles),  s.  38 
—48 ;  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras),  s.  100 ;  Or. 
xv.  (Permut.),  s.  43.  Dioddrus  (xv.  47) 
places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras 
in  374  B.C. 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.),  s.  142, 

156,  190.  Tois  re  7r6A.ets  Tas  'EAA.ijvi8as 
ovtw  /cvpt'ws  trapel\r\$ev,  ware  ras  fiev 
KOLTaaKaTrreLV,    ev    &e    rals     a/epojroAea-i 
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and  in  wrong-doing  towards  individuals  the  commandant  and  his 
mercenaries  whom  the  satrap  maintained  were  probably  more 
rapacious,  and  certainly  more  unrestrained,  than  even  the  har- 
niosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover  the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful 
boys  as  eunuchs  for  their  service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates 
of  their  harems.1  What  was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted 
neither  of  recovery  nor  redress  ;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more 
beautiful  than  many  of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more 
intelligent,  lively,  and  seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the  history 
of  that  Phoksean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  Kunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Oriental  masters,  came  under  the  maxims  and 
sentiment  of  Orientals,  respecting  the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture 
— maxims  not  only  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also 
making  little  distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.2  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this 
point,  has  been  just  noticed  ;  and  doubtless  the  difference  between 
Greeks  and  Persians  was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  were  thus  made  over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan 
convention  of  Antalkidas  to  a  condition  in  every  respect  worse, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Great  King  against  other  Greeks — 
against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus— and,  above  all,  against  the  islands 
adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia— Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c.3  These 
islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard,  from  their  over- 
whelming Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from  which  they  had  been 
rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and 
by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which  that  Confederacy  was  trans- 
formed.    All  the  tutelary  combination  that  the  genius,  the  energy, 


1  See  Herodot.  vi.  9  ;  ix.  76.  continental  Grecian  cities,  aimed  at 

2^Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg,)  s.  142.  acquiring  the  islands  also,  is  seen  in 

ots  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  Herodot.    i.    27.      Chios  and   Samos, 

peace  of  Antalkidas)  ok  e^ap<el  Sacr/xo-  indeed,  surrendered,  without  resisting, 

Aoyeio-0ai  Kal  ra?  d/cpo7r6Aei?  apav  virb  to  the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master 

Tu>v  t^Opuv  KaTexo/icvas,  aAAd  7rpo?  toZs  of  the  continental  towns,  though  he 

(couats   cry  p.<l>  opals  Seti/orepa   7racrxov<7i  had  no  naval  force  (Herod,  i.  143—169). 

rmv  nap^  wlv  apyyptavriTtav  ovSeis  yap  Even  after  the  victory  of  Mykale,  the 

ruiiov  ovtws  atKi^rai  rovg  ot/ceVas,  ws  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  pro- 

ixelvoi  tovs  eKt-vQepovs  KoKa^ovcnv.  tect  these  islanders  against  the  Persian 

3  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  143, 154,  masters  of  the  continent  (Herod,  ix. 

189,  190.  106).    Nothing  except  the  energy  and 

How  immediately  the  inland  kings,  organization  of  the  Athenians  proved 

who  had  acquired  possession  of   the  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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and  the  Pan-hellenic  ardour  of  Athens  had  first  organized  and 
so  long  kept  up  was  now  broken  up  ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its 
extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had 
destroyed  the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had  gained 
by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion  nearer  home. 
gienedbyVer  The  government  of  Corinth — wrested  from  the  party 
through  the  frien(Hy  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and 
peace  of  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored  Corinthian  exiles  who 
She  becomes  were  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  Sparta — looked  to 
m£tra»of  ker  ^or  suPPor^>  an^  niade  her  mistress  of  the  Isthmus, 
Corinth  either  for  offence  or  for  defence.  She  thus  gained  the 
Corinthian  means  of  free  action  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon 
Mi3c£US'  whom  her  attention  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was 
Theban  now  the  object  of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than 
of  Sparta  Athens  had  formerly  been  ;  especially  on  the  part  of 
AgesUaus  °f  ^-m£  Agesilaus,  who  had  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
to  himself  at  the  sacrifice  near  Aulis,  as  well  as  the 
strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of  KorOneia.  He  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  political  influence  ;  so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  senti- 
ment made  Sparta,  now  becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly 
aggressive  against  Thebes.  More  prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas, 
warned  him1  that  his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately  kindle 
in  the  Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military  resistance  and  organiza- 
tion. But  the  warning  was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully  realized 
in  the  development  of  the  great  military  genius  of  Epameinondas, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  exchanging 
oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  Thebans  had  hesitated  at 
first  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities  ; 
upon  which  Agesilaus  had  manifested  a  fierce  impatience  to 
exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and  to  attack  them  single-handed.2 
Their  timely  submission  baulked  him  in  his  impulse  ;  but  it 
enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  measures  highly  humi- 
liating to  the  dignity  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Thebes. 

All  the  Boeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed  autonomous 
under  the  convention.     As  solicitor,  guarantee,  and  interpreter 

i  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  IS 
a  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  33. 
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of  that  convention,  Sparta  either  had,  c.  professed  to  have,  the 
right  of  guarding  their   autonomy  against  dangers, 

actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous  Vorort  or  organized 

presiding  city.     For  this  purpose  she  availed  herself  oligarchies11 

of  this  moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of  them  g1  the 

a  local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to  cities  with 

Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in  harmosUn 

case  of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.1  several. 

o,      i  i  i      .  i  n       Most  of 

Such  an  internal  revolution  grew  almost  naturally  these  cities 

out  of  the  situation ;  since  the  previous  leaders,  and  the  have  been 

predominant  sentiment  in  most  of  the  towns,  seem  to  Ja^2?JJble 

have  been  favourable  to  Boeotian  unity,  and  to  the  though  Or- 

continued  presidency  of  Thebes.     These  leaders  would  andTnespia? 

therefore  find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated,  and  were 

ciuvcrs© 

disqualified,  under  the  new  system,  while  those  who 
had  before  been  an  opposition  minority  would  come  forward 
with  a  bold  and  decided  policy,  like  Kritias  and  Theramenes  at 
Athens  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.  The  new 
leaders  doubtless  would  rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment 
of  a  Spartan  harmost  in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves 
against  resistance  from  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks 
from  Thebes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under  the  assured 

!Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.    ev  ndo-ais  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon  in  379  B.C. 

yap  T<xi<r  n6\e<TL  Svvao-Telcu  K.o.9ei.<nfiK-  It  is  to  this  oligarchy   under   Leon- 

eo-av,  (oa-nep  ev  @>j/3<hs.    Respecting  the  tiades  at  Thebes,  devoted  to  Spartan 

Boeotian  city  of  Tanagra,  he  says— I™  interests    and    resting    on    Spartan 

yap    Tore  /cal  fr\v    Tavdypav   ot   wepi  support,  that  Xenophdn  compares  the 

'YiraroSwpov,  tfu'Aoi  ovtss  t<oi>  AaxeSai-  governments  planted  by  Sparta,  after 

P-ovluv,  etxox/  (v.  4,  49).  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  each  of  the 

Schneider,  in  his  note  on  the  former  Boeotian  cities.    What  he  says  of  the 

of  these  two  passages,  explains  the  government    of  Leontiades    and    his 

word  Swaa-retai,   as  follows  :— "  Sunt  colleagues  at  Thebes,  is— "that  they 

factiones     optimatium    qui    Lacedae-  deliberately  introduced  the  Lacedaemo- 

moniis    favebant,    cum    praesidio    et  nians  into  the  acropolis,  and  enslaved 

harmosta  Laconico  ".    This  is  perfectly  Thebes  to  them,  in  order  that  they 

just;  but  the  words  Sxxnep  lv  ©rjjScus  might  themselves  exercise  a  despotism" 

seem  also  to  require  an  explanation.  — rows  re  t&v  tj-oA.itwi>  eto-ayaydi'Tas  eU 

These  words   allude   to   the   "factio  t5)i>  d^pon-oAti'  auTovs,  xal  /SovATjfleVras 

optimatium  "    at     Thebes,     of     whom  AaKeSaip.ovCoi<s  i^v  iro\iv  SovKeveiv,  wore 

Leontiades  was   the   chief ;  who  be-  awToi  rvpawelv  (v.  4,  1 :  compare  v.  2, 

trayed  the   Kadmeia  (the  citadel   of  36).  This  character,  conveying  a  strong 

Thebes)  to  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  censure  in  the  mouth  of  the   philo- 

under  Phcebidas  in  382  B.C.  ;  and  who  Laconian  Xenophdn,  belongs  to  all  the 

remained  masters  of  Thebes,  subser-  governments  planted  by  Sparta  in  the 

vient   to  Sparta,   and   upheld   by  a  Boeotian    cities   after    the    pea,ce    of 

standing   Lacedaemonian   garrison    in  Antalkidas,  and  indeed  to  the  Dekar- 

the  Kadmeia,  until  they  were   over-  chies  generally  which  she  established 

thrown  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  throughout  her  empire. 
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conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy.  Though  most  of  the  Boeotian 
cities  were  thus,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Thebes — and  though 
Sparta  thrust  upon  them  the  boon,  which  she  called  autonomy, 
from  motives  of  her  own,  and  not  from  their  solicitation — yet 
Orchomenus  and  Thespiae,  over  whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes 
appears  to  have  been  harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her, 
and  favourable  to  the  Spartan  alliance.1  These  two  cities  were 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Sparta,  and  formed  her  main  stations  in 
Boeotia.2 

The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes — 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Bceotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up  of  all 
symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — and  the 
establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities 
— was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride  of  the  Thebans.  But 
there  was  another  wound  still  deeper,  and  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict — the  restoration  of  Plataea. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this 

The  town  as  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, 

restore13        anc*  *°  lts  brave  and  faithful  population,  victims  of  an 

Platsea.  exposed  position  combined  with  numerical  feebleness. 

Former  r      .     *  . 

conduct         Especially,  we  follow  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  the 

towards*  capricious  turns  of  policy  which  dictated  the  Spartan 
Platsea.  behaviour  towards  them.     One  hundred  and  twenty 

years  before,  the  Plataeans  had  thrown  themselves  upon  Sparta 
to  entreat  her  protection  against  Thebes.  The  Spartan  king 
Kleomenes  had  then  declined  the  obligation  as  too  distant,  and 
had  recommended  them  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens.3  This 
recommendation,  though  dictated  chiefly  by  a  wish  to  raise  con- 
tention between  Athens  and  Thebes  was  complied  with,  and  the 
alliance,  severing  Plataea  altogether  from  the  Boeotian  confe- 
deracy, turned  out  both  advantageous  and  honourable  to  her 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  time  it 
suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  uphold  and  strengthen  in 
every  way  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.  It 
was  altogether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power 
of  Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  prostration  as  well 

1  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  2 ;  xv.  32—37 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.) 
rhucyd.  iv.  133  ;  Diodor.  xv.  79.  s.  14,  15. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15—20  :  Diod6r  3  Heiodot.  vi.  108. 
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as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor  to  Hellas  and 
zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.1  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her  allies,  in  which  project, 
though  doubtless  suggested  by  and  conducive  to  her  own  ambi- 
tion, she  was  at  that  time  (4G0 — 445  B.C.)  perfectly  justifiable  on 
Pan-hellenic  grounds,  seeing  that  Thebes  as  their  former  chief 
had  so  recently  enlisted  them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  and 
might  be  expected  to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian 
invasion  should  be  attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful, 
Athens  was  expelled  from  Bceotia  by  the  defeat  of  Koroneia,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Platsea)  was  united  under  Thebes  in  bitter 
hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even  prior  to 
any  declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive  nocturnal 
attempt  to  surprise  Platsea.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  King 
Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  full  Lacedaemonian  force,  laid 
siege  to  the  latter  town,  which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a  long- 
blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
famine,  yet  not  before  one-half  of  its  brave  defenders  had  forced 
their  way  out  over  the  blockading  wall  and  escaped  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  Platsean  old  men,  women,  and  children  had  been 
safely  lodged  before  the  siege.  By  a  cruel  act  which  stands 
among  the  capital  iniquities  of  Grecian  warfare,  the  Lacede- 
monians had  put  to  death  all  the  PlatEean  captives,  two  hundred 
in  number,  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had 
been  razed,  and  its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  re- 
mained ever  since  cultivated  on  Theban  account.2  The  surviving 
Platseans  had  been  dealt  with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athe- 
nians. A  qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at 
Athens,  and  when  Skione  was  recaptured  in  420  B.C.,  that  town 
(vacant  by  the  slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over 
to  the  Plataeans  as  a  residence.3  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skione, 
they  were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,4  to 
return  to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of  them  were  residing  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  little  dreaming  that  theje 

1  See  ch.  xlv.  of  this  History.  (Panegyr.)  s.  126  ;  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.) 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  68.  s.  101. 

8  Thucyd.  v.  32  ;  Isokrat§s,  Or.  iv.        *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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who  had  destroyed  their  town  and  their  fathers  forty  years  before 

would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it.1 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds  on 

Motives  of      which  the   Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it,  was  not 

restoring        really  undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention 

Piatsea.  A  0f  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy 
politic  step        /..,.  j_  .  .     J  .    .  .    J 

as  likely  to     oi  existing  towns,  or  to  repair  previous  injustice,  since 

Thlbesfrom  Pr^or  destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act  of  them- 
Athens.  selves  and  of  King  Archidamus  the  father  of  Agesilaus, 

but  simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present  political  views  of 
Sparta.  And  towards  this  object  it  was  skilfully  devised.  It 
weakened  the  Thebans,  not  only  by  wresting  from  them  what 
had  been  for  about  forty  years  a  part  of  their  territory  and  pro- 
perty, but  also  by  establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold 
in  the  occupation  of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan 
garrison.  It  furnished  an  additional  station  for  such  a  garrison 
in  Bceotia,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  newly  established  inhabi- 
tants. And  more  than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention 
between  Athens  and  Th6bes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from 
hearty  co-operation  afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy 
of  the  Platseans  with  Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than 
their  antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable  to  the  Athenians, 
at  least  at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  position 
which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in  reference  to  Greece  generally. 
Many  of  the  Plataeans,  during  their  residence  at  Athens,  had 
intermarried  with  Athenian  women,2  who  now  probably  accom- 
panied their  husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the  north 
of  Kithaeron,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Asdpus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially  sympathized 
with  the  event.  But  the  sequel  will  prove,  and  their  own 
subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets  forth,  that  they  were 
a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and  an  outpost  for  Spartan  opera- 
tions against  Thebes.8    They  were  a  part  of  the  great  revolution 

i  Pausanias,  ix.  1,  3.  of    Isokrates,    which    is    a    pleading 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  54.    probably   delivered   in   the  Athenian 

3  See  the  Orat.  xiv.  (called  Plataicus)    assembly  by  the  Plataeans  (after  the 
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Platsea 
becomes  a 
dependency 
and  outpost 


of  Sparta  to 
prevent  the 
reconstitu- 
tion  of  the 
Boeotian 
federation 


which  the  Spartans  now  brought  about  in  Bceotia,  whereby 
Thebes  was  degraded  from  the  president  of  a  federa- 
tion into  an  isolated  autonomous  city,  while  the  other 
Bceotian  cities,  who  had  been  before  members  of 
the  federation,  were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  Mainobject 
the  like  autonomy,  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real 
truth  *  in  place  of  Spartan  professions)  they  became 
enrolled  and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies  of  Sparta, 
under  oligarchical  factions  devoted  to  her  pur- 
poses and  resting  upon  her  for  support.  That  the  Thebans 
should  submit  to  such  a  revolution,  and  above  all  to  the  sight  of 
Platsea  as  an  independent  neighbour  with  a  territory  abstracted 
from  themselves,  proves  how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness, 
and  how  irresistible  at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of  their 
great  enemy  in  perverting  to  her  own  ambition  the  popular  lure 
of  universal  autonomy  held  out  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
Though  compelled  to  acquiesce,  the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of 
some  turn  of  fortune  which  would  enable  them  to  reorganize  the 
Boeotian  federation,  while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta 
was  not  the  less  bitter  for  being  suppressed.  Sparta  on  her  part 
kept  constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Bceotia,2  an  object 
in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely  successful,  and  was  even 
enabled  beyond  her  hopes  to  become  possessed  of  Thebes  itself 3 
through  a  party  of  traitors  within  as  will  presently  appear. 


second  destruction  of  their  city),  and 
doubtless  founded  upon  their  own 
statements.  The  painful  dependence 
and  compulsion  under  which  they  were 
held  by  Sparta  is  proclaimed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  (s.  13,  33,  48) ; 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  Spartan 
harmost  and  garrison  in  their  town 
(s.  14). 

i  Xenophdn  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Boeotian  cities  auTo- 

v6(jlov<;  awb  tuiv  ®r?j3auoi/  (v.  1,  36),  which 

she  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  disconnexion  from 
Thebes,  was  ensured  to  them,  but  in 
no  other  sense. 

2  To  illustrate  the  relations  of 
Thebes,  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and 
Sparta,  between  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas and  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Sparta  (387—382  B.C.),  compare 
the  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoys, 
and  that  of  the  Theban  LeontiadSs,  at 


Sparta  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  16—34). 
v/aas  (the  Spartans)  ttjs  (lev  Boitorias 
iiTLfj.e\r]6rjvaL,  ojtws  ju.^  kolO'  ev  eirj,  &C. 
Kal  ft/ieis  ye  tots  (xev  aet  7rpo<rei'xeTe  rbv 
vovv,  tvore  aKOxxxccrOe  jSiafo/xeVovs  avrou? 
(the  Thebans)  -njv  Boiwriai'  \>4>  avrols 
elvat. '  vvv  8e,  iirel  raSe  nenpa.KTa.1,  ovSev 

u/xas  Set  ©rjjScu'ovs  <J>o/3ei(r0<u,  &c.  Com- 
pare Dioddr.  xv.  20. 

3  In  the  Orat.  (14)  Plataic.  of 
Isokrates,  s.  80,  we  find  it  stated, 
among  the  accusations  against  the 
Thebans,  that  during  this  period  (i.e. 
between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia)  they 
became  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
Spartan  alliance,  and  as  ready  to  act 
with  Sparta  conjointly  against  Athens. 
If  we  could  admit  this  as  true,  we 
might  also  admit  the  story  of  Epamei- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  serving  in  the 
Spartan  army  at  Mantineia  (Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c.  3).    But  I  do  not  see  how  it 
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In  these  measures  regarding  Boeotia,  we  recognize  the  vigorous 
hand  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit  of  Agesilaus.  He 
was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of  Spartan  foreign 
policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more  just  and  moderate- 
colleague  King  Agesipolis,1  as  well  as  by  a  section  of 
the  leading  Spartans,  who  reproached  Agesilaus  with 
his  project  of  ruling  Greece  by  means  of  subservient 
local  despots  or  oligarchies  in  the  various  cities,2  and 
who  contended  that  the  autonomy  promised  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to  be  left  to  develop  itself  freely, 
without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the  part  of  Sparta.3 

Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  advantage 
of  an  early  moment,  after  becoming  free  from  their  enemies  in 
Boeotia  and  Corinth,  to  strain  their  authority  over  their  allies 


Spartan 
policy  at 
this  time 
directed  by 
the  partisai 
spirit  of 
Agesilaus, 
opposed  by 
bis  col- 
league Age- 
sipolis. 


can  be  even  partially  true.  If  it  had 
been  true,  I  think  Xenophon  could  not 
have  failed  to  mention  it :  all  that  he 
does  say  tends  to  contradict  it. 

1  Dioddr.  xv.  29. 

2  How  currently  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophdn,  whose  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial  and  so  ill- 
constructed,  that  the  most  instructive 
information  is  dropped  only  in  the  way 
of  unintentional  side  wind  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it.  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  3,  16.  noWihv  Se  Keyovruv 
AoKeSaiiAOPiiov  ws  bXiyiav  eVejcei/  avOpui- 
mov  7rdA.et  (Phlius)  anexOdvoiTo  (Agesi- 
laus) n\eov  ■nevTaKKTX'-^^v  avSpiav. 
Again,  V.  4,  13.  (' Ay-qaikaos)  ev  eiSw?, 
Sti,  ei  (TTpaTTfyoCr),  Ae'feiav  oi  7ro\tTat,  ws 
'Ay7](TtA.ao9,  ottws  /Soij^o-eie  tois  Tvpav- 
vots,    Trpa.yjj.aTa   tjj    7roAei    napexoi,   &C 

Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24—26. 

3  Dioddrus  indeed  affirms  that  this 
was  really  done  for  a  short  time  ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves ; 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta ;  that  this 
reaction  was  so  furious  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish  the 
principal  partisans  of  Spartan  supre- 
macy ;  and  that  the  accumulated 
complaints  and  sufferings  of  these 
exiles  drove  the  Spartans,  after  having 


"  endured    the   peace    like   a    heavy 

burthen"   ((oo-rrep  /3apv  <l>6priov — XV.  5) 

for  a  few  months,  to  shake  it  off,  and 
to  re-establish  by  force  their  own 
supremacy  as  well  as  the  government 
of  their  friends  in  all  the  various  cities. 
In  this  statement  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  improbable.  After  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  Dekarchies  under 
Sparta,  no  extent  of  violence  in  tho 
reaction  against  them  is  incredible ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  reaction 
would  carry  with  it  some  new  injustice, 
along  with  much  well-merited  retri- 
bution. Hardly  any  but  Athenian 
citizens  were  capable  of  the  forbearance 
displayed  by  Athens  both  after  the 
Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  Diodorus 
is  here  mistaken,  and  that  he  has 
assigned  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
those  reactionary  violences  which  took 
place  in  many  cities  about  sixteen 
years  subsequently,  after  the  battle  of 
Leulrtra.  For  Xenoph&n,  in  recounting 
what  happened  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  mentions  nothing  about 
any  real  autonomy  granted  by  Sparta 
to  her  various  subject  allies  and 
subsequently  revoked,  which  he  would 
never  have  omitted  to  tell  us  had  the 
fact  been  so,  because  it  would  have 
supplied  a  plausible  apology  for  the 
high-handed  injustice  of  the  Spartans, 
and  would  have  thus  lent  aid  to  the 
current  of  partiality  which  manifests 
itself  in  his  history. 
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beyond  its  previous  limits.     Passing  in  review1  the  conduct  of 
each  during  the  late  war,  they  resolved  to  make  an   b.c.  386-385. 
example  of  the  city  of  Mantineia.     Some  acts,  not  of  Q        siv 
positive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal  fidelity,  were  im-   behaviour 
puted  to  the  Mantineians.  They  were  accused  of  having   Spartans  to- 
been  slack  in  performance  of  their  military  obligations,   Jj^f8  ¥,Jn" 
sometimes  even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their   require  the 
contingent  altogether,  under  pretence  of  a  season  of  Sty  to°be  e 
religious  truce  ;  of  furnishing  corn  in  time  of  war  to  demolished, 
the  hostile  Argeians  ;  and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected 
feeling  towards  Sparta — chagrin  at   every  success  which  she 
obtained — satisfaction,  when  she  chanced  to  experience  a  reverse.2 
The  Spartan  Ephors  now  sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing 
all  such  past  behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls 
of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future 
penitence  and  amendment.     As  compliance  was  refused,  they 
despatched  an  army,  summoning  the  allied  contingents  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sentence.    They  entrusted  the 
command  to  King  Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus  excused  himself 
from  the  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mantineians  had  rendered 
material  service  to  his  father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous  Messe- 
nian  war  which  had  beset  Sparta  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.3 
Having  first  attempted   to   intimidate   the  Mantineians  by 
ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced  the  work 
of  blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round  the  town  ;  half  blockade? 
of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  forcesfito* 
worked  with  the  spade.     The  ditch  being  completed,   surrender, 
he  prepared  to  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation.     But  Up  thrive? 
being  apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  so   Mantineians 
good,  as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  town,   are  forced  to 
and  to  render  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious   thei  city 
both  for  Sparta  and  for  her  allies,  he  tried  a  more  ^u°    3 
rapid  method  of  accomplishing  his  object.      As  the 
river  Ophis,  of  considerable  breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 1—8.  ai<r96nevoi  stated  that  the  Mantineians  had  really 
toi)?  Aa/ceSaijuoj'iovs  iirurKo-aovuTas  tovs  shown  themselves  pleased  when  the 
fv/x/x<£xovs,  ottoZoi  rives  e/ca<TToi  iv  tw  Lacedaemonian  mora  was  destroyed 
voAeVo)  avToIs  e'veyevrji/To,  &c.  near  Corinth  by  Iphikrates  (iv.  5,  18). 

2  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  2.    He  had  before  3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 
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lower  side,1  thus  causing  it  to  inundate  the  interior  of  the  city 
and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  walls,  which  seem  to  have  been 
of  no  great  height,  and  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  Disappointed 
in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid,2  and  unable  to  provide 
extraneous  support  for  their  tottering  towers,  the  Mantineians 
were  compelled  to  solicit  a  capitulation.  But  Agesipolis  now 
refused  to  grant  the  request,  except  on  condition  that  not  only 
the  fortifications  of  their  city,  but  the  city  itself,  should  be  in 
great  part  demolished  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  re- 
distributed into  those  five  villages,  which  had  been  brought 
together,  many  years  before,  to  form  the  aggregate  city  of  Man- 
tineia.  To  this  also  the  Mantineians  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefs  of  the 
Democra-       Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 

tical  conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own 

leaders  of  .  Jm  .  Jn 

Mantineia—   oligarchical  opposition  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

UvestVthe     accounted  themselves  certain  of  being  put  to  death. 

mediation  of  And  such  would  assuredly  have  been  their  fate,  had 
the  exiled  _  ,  J  „  „  .  ., 

King  not  Pausamas  (the  late  king  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile 

Pausamas.     at    Tegea),  whose  good   opinion    they  had    always 

1  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  must  have  been  removed  to  a  consider- 

War,  the  German  town  of  Wolfenbiittel  able  distance,  or  else  the  river  Ophis 

was  constrained  to  surrender  in  the  must  have  altered  its  course.    Colonel 

same  manner,  by  damming  up  the  river  Leake  supposes  that  the  Ophis   had 

Ocker  which  flowed  through  it— a  con-  been    artificially    diverted    from    its 

trivance  of  General  Count  Pappenheira,  course,    in    order    that    it   might   be 

the   Austrian   besieging    commander,  brought  through  the  town  of  Mantineia, 

See  Colonel  Mitchell's  Life  of  VVallen-  a  supposition  which  he  founds  on  the 

stein,  p.  107.  words  of  Xenoph&n— cro^wTepui/  ye^o- 

The  description  given  by  Xenoph&n     peviov  ravrr)  ye  riav  av9ptlmoiv,  to  ^  Sia 

of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in  385  B.C.,  reix^v  iroTo.ixbv  iroieio-6ai  (Hellen.  v.  2, 

with  the  river  Ophis,  a  considerable  7).   But  it  is  very  difficult  to  agree  with 

stream,  passing  through  the  middle  of  him  on  this  point  when  we  look  at  his 

it,  is  perfectly  clear.    When  the  city,  own  map  (annexed  to  the   Pelopon- 

after  haying  been  now  broken  up,  was  nesiaca)  of  the  Mantinice  and  Tegeatis, 

rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so  far  and  observe  the  great  distance  between 

changed  that  the  river  no  longer  ran  the  river  Ophis  and  Mantineia ;   nor 

through  it.    But  the  present  course  of  do    the    words    of    Xenoph&n    seem 

the  river  Ophis,  as  given  by  excellent  necessarily    to    imply    any    artificial 

modern      topographical      examiners,  diversion   of   the   river.     It   appears 

Colonel   Leake  and  Kiepert,  is  at  a  easier  to   believe  that  the  river  has 

very  considerable  distance   from  the  changed  its  course.   See  Leake,  Travels 

Mantineia    rebuilt   in    370   B.C.,    the  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  71 ;  and 

situation  of  which  is  accurately  known,  Peloponnesiaca,    p.    380;    and   Ernst 

since    the    circuit   of    its    walls    still  Curtius,    Peloponnesos,    p.    239,    who 

remains  distinctly  marked.    The  Man-  still,    however,   leaves  the   point  ob- 

tineia  of  370  B.C.,   therefore,  as  com-  scure. 
pared  with  the  Mantineia  in  385  B.C.,        2  r>iod&r.  xv.  5, 
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enjoyed,  obtained  as  a  personal  favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis 
the  lives  of  the  most  obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition 
that  they  should  depart  into  exile.  Agesipolis  had  much  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  his  father.  His  Lacedaemonian 
soldiers  were  ranged  in  arms  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  by  which 
the  obnoxious  men  went  out ;  and  Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  signal 
mark  of  Lacedaemonian  discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their 
spears  unemployed  when  disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within 
their  reach  j  especially  as  the  oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested 
the  most  murderous  propensities,  and  were  exceedingly  difficult 
to  control.1  As  at  Peiraeus  before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again, 
the  liberal,  but  unfortunate,  King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering 
in  the  character  of  mediator  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political 
antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  distributed  again  into  the  five  constituent  villages. 
Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  each  man  pulled  iS pulled* 
down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the  ^Sbuted 
village  near  to  which  his  property  lay.    The  remaining  into  five 
fifth   continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a  village.   V   ages" 
Each  village  was  placed  under  oligarchical  government  and  left 
unfortified.    Though  at  first  (says  Xenophdn)  the  change  proved 
troublesome  and  odious,  yet  presently,  when  men  found  them- 
selves resident  upon  their  landed  properties — and  still  more 
when  they  felt  themselves  delivered  from  the  vexatious  dema- 
gogues— the  new  situation  became  more  popular  than  the  old. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  still  better  satisfied.     Instead  of  one 
city  of   Mantineia,  five  distinct  Arcadian  villages  now  stood 
enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies.     They  assigned  to  each  a 
separate  xenagus  (Spartan  officer  destined  to  the  command  of 


Xen.  Hellen.  V.  2,  6.     oio/xevtoi/  Se  «at   toOto  ju.ec   elprjaOoi    /xe'-ya  rex/xifpiov 

anoOaveiaOai  twi/  apyoA.i^di'Twi/,  /cat  rotv  7ret0apxia?. 

rov  Sijixov  jrpoaTaTwf,  5ie7rpa£aTo  6  irar^p        I  have  remarked  more  than  once, 

(see  before,  v.  2,  3)  7rapa  toO  'Ayqcrnro-  and  the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 

AiSo?,  acr^xxAetaj/  avrot?  ecrecrflai,  anak-  example,    how    completely    the    word 

AajTO/xeVois  e/c  TJjs  7roA.ews,  e^/covTa  overt.  /3e'A.Tto-T0t— which     is     applied    to    the 

KM  an4>0Te(}u6ev  p.e«>  ttJ?  6Sov,  apgiixevot  wealthy    or    aristocratical    party    in 

euro  ruiv  nvkuvj  exovres  to.  Sopara  ot  politics,  as  its  equivalent  is  in  other 

AaKeo\xip.6i/toi   eoTT)crcu>,   Oeufxevot    rod?  languages,     by     writers     who    sym- 

efioiras-    /cat   ^taovi/res    avroi)?  pathize    with    them— is    divested    of 

on u is  a n e t x o  v t o_  a v  t w v  paov,  rj  all  genuine  ethical  import  as  to  cha- 

w    pe/Wicrroi    tuv    Mani^e'ur  racter. 
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each  allied  contingent),  and  the  military  service  of  all  was 
henceforward  performed  with  the  utmost  regularity.1 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient 
High-  Clt,y  Mantineia,  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high- 

handed handed  Spartan   despotism.      Its  true  character  ?8 

of  Sparta  veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts 
ManSneia  **  w^tn  a  confident  assurance  that,  after  the  trouble  of 
—signal  moving  was  over,  the  population  felt  themselves 
5fXeno-y  decidedly  bettered  by  the  change.  Such  an  assurance 
ph6a-  is  only  to  be  credited  on  the  ground  that,  being 

captives  under  the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they  may  have  been 
thankful  to  escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of  death  or 
personal  slavery,  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic  community. 
That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of  genuine 
aversion  is  shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed,  they 
flocked  together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  reconstitute  and 
refortify  their  dismantled  city.2  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  for  attachment  to  a  civio 
community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse — often  most  unhappily  averse 

1  Xen  Hellen  7.  2,  7.  «ip^>??  yeyevijjueVrjs  (vi.  5,  5).    Of  this 

He  says  of  this  breaking  up  of  the  second   peace,    Athens   was   the   ori- 

city  of  Mantineia,  £ia>/ci'o-0r)  t)  Mavriveua  ginator   and   the    voucher  ;    but  the 

Terpaxr},    Kaddnep    to    apxaloi/    <Zkovv  autonomy   which   it   guaranteed   was 

Ephorus  (Fr.  138,  ed.  Didot)  states  that  only  the  same  as  had  been  professedly 

it  was  distributed  into  the  five  original  guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 

villages  ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that  there  of  which  Sparta  had  been  the  voucher, 

were  five  original  constituent  tillages  General  autonomy,  as   interpreted 

(viii.  p.  337).   Hence  it  is  probable  that  by  Athens,  was  a  different  thing  from 

Mantineia  the  city  was  still  left,  after  general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 

this   Stoi/cto-i?,  to   subsist    as   one   of  interpreted  by  Sparta.    The  Spartans, 

the  five  unfortified   7illagesi   so  that  when  they  had  in  their   own   hands 

Ephorus,  Strabo,  and  Xenophdn  may  both  the  power  of  interpretation  and 

be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  substance  the   power   of   enforcement,   did   not 

_  2  This  is  mentioned  by   Xenoph6n  scruple  to  falsify  autonomy  so  com- 

himself  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  3).    The  Lace-  pletely  as  to  lay  siege  to  Mantineia 

daemonians,  though  they  remonstrated  and  break  up  the  city  by  force  ;  while, 

against  it,  were  at  that  time  too  much  when  interpretation  and  enforcement 

humiliated  to  interfere  by  force  and  had  passed  to  Athens,  they  at  once 

prevent  it.    The  reason  why  they  did  recognized  that  the  treaty  precluded 

not  interfere  by  force   (according   to  them  from  a  much  less  violent  measure 

Xenoph6n)  was  that  a  general  peace  of  interference. 

had  just  then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing  We  may  see  by  this  how  thoroughly 

autonomy  to  every  distinct  town,  so  partial   and   Philo  -  Laconian   is   the 

that  the  Mantineians  under  this  peace  account  given  by   Xenophdn   of   the 

had  a  right  to  do   what  they  did—  6W»cio-ts  of  Mantineia ;  how  completely 

a-Tpareveiy     ye     aevroi     en     avrovs    ov  he  keeps  out  of  view  the   odious  Sid©, 

fvyarbf  «5o/cet  tivai,  ev'  avTOvojuq  tij*  of  that  proceeding, 
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— to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous  working  of  his 
community  by  joining  in  any  larger  political  combination,  how- 
ever equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might  promise  on  the 
whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But  still  more  vehe- 
mently did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking  up  his  town  into 
separate  villages,  and  exchanging  the  character  of  a  citizen  for 
that  of  a  villager,  which  was  nothing  less  than  great  social 
degradation,  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks  generally,  Spartans  not 
excepted.1 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against 
Mantineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  Mischievous 
privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  influence  of 
on  free  Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  during  this 
superiority  of  Hellenism — all  the  intellectual  and  J^JSJency* 
artistic  manifestations — all  that  there  was  of  literature  in  decom- 
and  philosophy,  or  of  refined  and  rational  sociality —  Grecian 
depended  upon  the  city-life  of  the  people.  And  the  Sw^SSert 
influence  of  Sparta,  during  the  period  of  her  empire,  fragments, 
was  peculiarly  mischievous  and  retrograde,  as  tending  not  only 
to  decompose  the  federations  such  as  Bceotia  into  isolated  towns, 
but  even  to  decompose  suspected  towns  such  as  Mantineia  into 
villages,  all  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  each  of  them  exclusively 
dependent  upon  herself.  Athens  during  her  period  of  empire 
had  exercised  no  such  disuniting  influence ;  still  less  Thebes, 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming  forward  actively  to  found 
the  new  and  great  cities  of  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  The 
imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta  are  worse  than  those  of  either 
Athens  or  Thebes ;  including  less  of  improving  or  Pan-hellenic 
sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most  systematically  upon  subservient 
factions  in  each  subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treatment  of 
Mantineia  just  recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of  Sparta  was 
welcomed  at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the  oligarchical 
party  of  the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own 
hands  and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.  In  the  first 
object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government  probably 
was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have  been  in 

1  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the  (which  had   been   their   ancient   pri- 

Spartans,  in   which   they   reject   the  vilege)  because  they  were  YwpiVai,  and 

claim  of  the  Pisatans  to  preside  over  not  fit  for  the  task  (Xen.  Ilellen.  iii.  2, 

aud  administer  the  Olympic  festival  SI):  cp  x<*>ptr(Ka>$  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5, 54). 
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the  entire  town.  In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them  from 
succeeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Pausanias — an  accident  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan  name 
from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre,  over  and 
above  the  lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself,  by  breaking 
up  an  ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown  no  act  of  overt 
enmity,  and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical  manifesta- 
tions as  to  receive  the  favourable  criticism  of  judges  rather 
disinclined  towards  democracy  generally.1  Thirty  years  before, 
when  Mantineia  had  conquered  certain  neighbouring  Arcadian 
districts,  and  had  been  at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve 
them,  the  victorious  Spartans  exacted  nothing  more  than  the 
reduction  of  the  city  to  its  original  district;2  now,  they  are 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  partition  of  the  city  into 
unfortified  villages,  though  there  had  been  no  actual  wai 
preceding.  So  much  had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan 
despotic  propensity,  progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  3 
The  treat-  indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was 
mentof  _  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities, 
was  only  extended  by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their  whole 
a°eries°ofg  confederacy,  and  operating  upon  all  such  of  its  mem- 
other  acts  of  hers  as  gave  them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  mis- 
interven-  trust.  During  the  ten  years  after  the  surrender  of 
mtuedby  Athens,  they  had  been  lords  of  the  Grecian  world 
Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  power  never  before 

towtircls  nor 

various  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state,  until  the  battle  of 

ames.  Knidus,  and  the  combination  of   Athens,   Thebes, 

Argos,  and  Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their 
empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general  autonomy, 
of  which  they  were  the  authorized  interpreters,  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities  from  Thebes,4  and 
of  Corinth  from  Argos,  being  noway  intended  to  apply  to  the 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  2,  2.  134, 146,  206 ;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace)  a.  123  ; 

2  Thucyd.  v.  81.  f™y  HeUen'  v'  2>  1~8 !  Diod6r'  xv'  6» 

3  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)a.  133,        4  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  35. 
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relation  between  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Having  thus  their  hands 
free,  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  themselves  to  raise  their 
ascendency  on  land  to  the  point  where  it  had  stood  before  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
empire  at  sea.  To  bring  back  a  dominion  such  as  that  of  the 
Lysandrian  Harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local 
oligarchy  of  their  most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities 
where  the  government  had  been  somewhat  liberalized  during  the 
recent  period  of  war,  was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of  their 
fellow-citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta  now  found   Return  of 
the  season  convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  interven-   ^acomaa" 
tion  to  procure  their  return.     It  was  in  this  manner   exiles  in 
that  a  body  of  exiled  political  leaders  from  Phlius —   cities,  as 
whose  great  merit  it  was  that  the  city  when  under  f0arr£pSur. 
their  government  had  been   zealous    in  service  to  poses  of 
Sparta,  but  had  now  become  lukewarm  or  even  dis-   caso  of~~ 
affected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents — obtained   pnlius« 
from  the  Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in 
substance,  addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the  exiles 
should  be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just  cause.1 

"While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeeding  the 

peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending   competition 

movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-estab-   ^^sparta 

Via  it  at  sea.      Several  of  the  Cyclades  and  other  forascend- 

csmaller  islands  were  again  rendered  tributary.     In   Athens  Sea' 

this  latter  sphere  however  Athens  became  her  com-   gains  ,      , 
lim.  a-  xl  ,  .  ground,  and 

petitor.      bmce  the  peace   and    the    restoration  of  getstoge- 

Lemnos,   Imbros,  and   Skyros,  combined  with  the  Sments 

refortified  Peirseus  and  its  Long  Walls,  Athenian   °.famari- 

o  »  time  con- 

commerce  and  naval  power  had  been  reviving,  though  federacy. 

by  slow  and  humble  steps.     Like  the  naval  force  of  England 

compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of  Athens  rested  upon 

a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which  latter  hardly  existed 

at  all  in  Laconia.     Sparta  had  no  seamen  except  constrained 

Helots  or  paid  foreigners  ; 2  while  the  commerce  of  Peirseus  both 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8—10.  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  consequences  of  this  forced  re-        9  v„„   tt„ii„„     ••  ■,   o    •» 
turn  are  not  difficult  to  foresee ;  they  Xen-  Hellen-  ™.  1,  3-B. 
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required  and  maintained  a  numerous  population  of  this  character. 
The  harbour  of  Peirasus  was  convenient  in  respect  of  accommo- 
dation, and  well-stocked  with  artisans,  while  Laconia  had  few 
artisans,  and  was  notoriously  destitute  of  harbours.1  Accordingly 
in  this  maritime  competition,  Athens,  though  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self,  started  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  Sparta, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled 
to  compete  with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  dependencies  among 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  iEgean.  To  these  latter,  who  had  no 
marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself)  required 
habitual  supplies  of  imported  corn,  it  was  important  to  obtain 
both  access  to  Peiraeus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian  triremes 
against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  when  there  was  no  predominant  maritime 
state  ;  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peiraeus  was  often  supplied 
with  foreign  corn  from  the  Crimea,  through  the  preference  shown 
by  the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when  vessels 
from  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.2  A  moderate  tribute 
paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary  island  greater 
advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta,  with  at  least  equal  protection. 
Probably  the  influence  of  Athens  over  these  islanders  was  further 
aided  by  the  fact  that  she  administered  the  festivals  and  lent  out 
the  funds  of  the  holy  temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscrip- 
tions remaining  that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from 
the  temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also 
by  the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos,  Siphnos, 
Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed  these  loans 
(or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians,  named 
annually  at  Athens.3  Moreover,  these  islanders  rendered  reli- 
gious homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and  were 
thus  brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian  influence, 
capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  being  strengthened 
and  rendered  even  politically  important. 

Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7.  Boeckh,     Staatshaushaltung     der 

2  IsokratSs  Orat.  xvii.  (Trapezit.),  Athene'r,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1 ;  vol.  ii. 
S.  71.  p.  78  seq.,  ed.  2nd. 

3  See  the  valuable  inscription  called  The  list  of  cities  and  individuals 
the  Marmor  Sandvicense,  which  con-  who  borrowed  money  from  the  temple 
tains  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  is  given  in  these  accounts,  together 
annual  Amphiktyons  at  Delos,  from  with  the  amount  of  interest,  either 
377—373  B.C.  paid  by  them  or  remaining  in  arrear. 
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By  such  helps  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to  herself  a  second 
maritime  confederacy,  which  we  shall  presently  find  to  be  of 
considerable  moment,  though  never  approaching  the  grandeur  of 
her  former  empire  ;  so  that  in  the  year  380  B.C.,  when  Isokrates 
published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general  power  was  still  slender  com- 
pared with  the  overruling  might  of  Sparta,1  yet  her  navy  had 
already  made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that  crusade  which  he  strenuously 
enforces,  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head 
of  all  Greece,  against  the  Asiatic  barbarians.2 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  surren- 
dered the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  ;  and  that  King   tertained 
Agesipolis  and  other  leading  Spartans  encouraged  the  Jysomeof 

?  »       e     ,    .o,  ,  •  .  .         ?  .      .       tne  Spartan 

scheme  01  a  iresh  Grecian  expedition  against  Asia,  m  leaders, 

compliance  with  propositions  from  some  disaffected   agSnst  the 

subjects  of  Artaxerxes.3    Upon  some  such  project,   Jersians  for 
J  .  *  -^    J      '    the  rescue  of 

currently  discussed  though  never  realized,  Isokrates   the  Asiatic 

probably  built  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  composed  in   panegyrical 

a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic   eloquence  (380  B.C.),  to   Discourse  of 

stimulate  both  Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  cause,  and 

calling  on  both,  as  joint  chiefs  of  Greece,  to  suspend  dissension 

at  home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  manifestation  against  the  common 

enemy  abroad.     But  whatever  ideas  of  this  kind  the  Spartan 

leaders  may  have  entertained,  their  attention  was  taken  off,  about 


1  This  is  the  description  which 
Isokrates  himself  gives  (Orat.  xv. 
(Permutat.),  s.  61)  of  the  state  of  the 
Grecian  world  when  he  published  his 
Panegyrical    Discourse— ore    AeuceSai- 

ixovtoi  jtev  rjpxov  jlav  'Ekk-qvtov,  r\ix.cl<;  Se 
tottcivcos  eirptxTTOfiev,  &C. 

2  The  Panegyrical  Discourse  of  Iso- 
krates, the  date  of  it  being  pretty 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli- 
cation of  pirates,  and  the  competition 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  about 
tribute  from  the  islands  in  the  Mge&n 
(s.  133).  Ti?  yap  av  toi(xutt)s  KaraaTa- 
0"ews  tTri6vixr)<reievt  ev  if  KaranovTicTTal 
p-*v  ttjv  Q6.ho.avav  Karexovai,  ireKTaaral 


oe  Tas  7roAei?  KaTa\a/j.(idvovo~i,  &C. 

.      .      .      KatVot  XP^  TOVS  <f>V<T6l  nal  fJi^l 

Sia  tvx'7,/  M-e'-ya  <f>povovvTa<;  toiovtoi?  ep- 
yot?  emxeipeiv,  iro\v  fxaWov  »j  tot)? 
i/rjcrtwTos  8  a<T  p.0  \o  y  el  v,  oi)s  a£i6V 
eariv  e\eeiv,  6peoi/Tas  tovtov?  juev  Sia 
<TTTavi6TY)Ta  T>}?  yrjs  oprj  ye<apyelv  avayKa- 
<Jbju.eVov?,  tou;  8' ^7retpwTas  Si  a<f>0oviav 
rrjs  x^Pa5  t))v  fjisv  ir\eio-TY)i>  avTrj?  apybv 
irepiopSivras,  &C  (s.  151). 

.     .     .    TOi/  Tj/xet?  (Athenians  and 

Spartans)  ovSep.iav  noiovp.e0a  npovoiav, 
a\\a  nepi  fl(V  twi>  KvKAaSoiv  vr\- 
<r<av  a/u.cpicr^TiTouju.ei',  rocravras  Se 
to  7tA.t}0os  Kai  TriAi/cavras  to  p.eye6o<;  Sv- 
vafxei?  ouTws  (iKrj  rt2  /3ap/3apw  nopaSe- 
Stt>icap.ei>. 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12— 

fi^  eU  vqcrvSpia  a7ro/3AeVoj/Tas,  &C 

3  Diod6r.  xv.  9,  19. 
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382  B.C.,  by  movements  in  a  more  remote  region  of  the  Grecian 
world,  which  led  to  important  consequences. 

Since  the  year  414  B.C.  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard  nothing  either 
of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic  Grecian 
cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining  Macedonia. 
Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained  a  portion  of 
her  maritime  empire  in  those  regions.  The  Plataeans 
were  still  in  possession  of  Skione  (on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene)  which  she  had  assigned  to  them  ;  while  the 
Athenian  admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by  many  hired 
Thracians,  and  even  by  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia,  undertook 
a  fruitless  siege  to  reconquer  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.1  But 
the  fatal  disaster  at  Syracuse  having  disabled  Athens  from 
maintaining  such  distant  interests,  they  were  lost  to  her  along 
with  her  remaining  empire — perhaps  earlier,  though  we  do  not 
know  how.  At  the  same  time  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  greatly  increased 
in  power ;  partly,  we  may  conceive,  from  the  helpless  condition 
of  Athens,  but  still  more  from  the  abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdikkas. 

The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes  seems 
not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and  bloodshed 
took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them.  Moreover 
there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Macedonians,  who,  though 
forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately 
subject  to  separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.  The 
reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in  this  manner.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  had  stripped  his  own  brother  Alketas  of  the 
crown,2  who  appears  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  to  have  had  the 


Perdikkas 
and 

Archelaus- 
energy  and 
ability  of 
the  latter. 


i  Thucyd.  vii.  9. 

2  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Gorgias, 
c.  26,  p.  471  A. 

.    .    .    *Os    ye    (Archelaus   son    of 

Perdikkas)  irpioTOV  fiev  tovtov  avrbu  rbv 
Sea-iroT-qv  /cat  0ecW  (Alketas)  ix.eT<nreiJL\poL- 
ju.ei/0?,  wv  a  tt  o  8  to  <T  to  v  tt)i/  apxV  fj  v 
\Jep8t.\Ka<;  av  to  v  a  </>  e  i  A.  e  to,  &C. 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Per- 
dikkas expelled  his  brother  Alketas 
from  the  throne,  appears  not  to  be 
adverted   to   by   the    commentators. 


Perhaps  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
chronological  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Perdikkas, 
the  years  of  which  are  assigned  by 
different  authors,  as  -2:5,  28,  35,  40,  41. 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  cli.  iv. 
p.  222— where  he  discusses  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Macedonian  kings  :  also 
Krebs,  Lection.  Diodorere,  p.  159. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining 
when  the  reign  of  Perdikkas  began— 
nor  exactly  when  it  ended.    We  know 
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better  right  to  it ;  next,  he  had  also  expelled  his  younger  brother 
Philippus  from  his  subordinate  principality.  To  restore  Amyntas, 
the  son  of  Philippus,  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian 
prince  Sitalkes,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with 
Athens,  during  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.1  On 
the  death  of  Perdikkas  (about  413  B.C.),  his  eldest  or  only 
legitimate  son  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old ;  but  his  natural 
son2  Archelaus  was  of  mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
The  dethroned  Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  considerable 
chance  of  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne :  Archelaus, 
inviting  him  and  his  son  under  pretence  that  he  would  himself 
bring  about  their  re-establishment,  slew  them  both  amidst  the 
intoxication  of  a  banquet.  He  next  despatched  the  boy,  his 
legitimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a  well;  and  through 
these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  government  however  was 
so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached  a  degree  of  military 
power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed.  His 
troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified  places  were  much 
increased  in  numbers ;  while  he  also  cut  straight  roads  of 
communication  between  the  various  portions  of  his  territory — 
a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that  time.3  Besides  such 
improved  organization  (which  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus  founded  a  splendid  periodical 
Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the 
Muses,4  and  maintained  correspondence  with  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Athens.  He  prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets 
Euripides  and  Agathon,  as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to 
visit  him  in  Macedonia,  where  Euripides  especially  was  treated 
with  distinguished  favour  and  munificence,5  remaining  there 
until  his  death  in  406  or  405  B.C.  Archelaus  also  invited 
Sokrates,  who  declined  the   invitation,  and  appears   to   have 

from  Thucydides  that  he  was  king  in        2  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a 

432  and  in  414  B.C.    But  the  fact  of  his  female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas  ;  it 

acquiring  the  crown  by  the  expulsion  is   for   this   reason   that  Plato   calls 

of   an    elder  brother    renders  it  less  Alketas  5 e<r trot r\v  Kal  Oelov  of  Arche- 

wonderf  id  that  the  beginning  of  his  laus  (Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  26,  p.  471  A), 
reign  should  be  differently  stated  by        3  TVmr>vri     a     inn       AAt„,\<.    .;,(**:„<■ 

different  authors,  though  these  authors  -,, rlT/d'    U"    100,      o5ovs    ev0etas 
seem  mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as        7!     .       .„_... 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,         4  Arnan,  1.  11 ;  Dioddr.  xvn.  16. 
without  any  notice  of  Alketas.  5  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  c.  7, 

1  Thucyd.  i.  57  ;  ii.  97—100.  p.  531  E. 
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shown  some  favour  to  Plato.1  He  perished  in  the  same  year 
as  SokratSs  (399  B.C.),  by  a  violent  death  ;  two  Thessalian  youths, 
Krateuas  and  Hellanokrates,  together  with  a  Macedonian  named 
Dekamnichus,  being  his  assassins  during  a  hunting  party.  The 
two  first  were  youths  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  but 
whose  dignity  he  had  wounded  by  insulting  treatment  and  non- 
performance of  promises  :  the  third  was  a  Macedonian,  who,  for 
having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon  the  bad  breath  of  Euripides, 
had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of  Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  flogged  for  it.  Euripides  actually  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  inflicted  ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  his 
death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
the  affront,  found  the  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  by  instigating 
and  aiding  the  assassins  of  Archelaus.2 

These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 

n  .  .  ,  relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus  as  to 
Contrast  of       ,       .    ,  .  .  ,  ■„      .    77*     .« 

Macedonia  the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  Euripides,  illustrate  the 
and  Athens.  p0ijtjcai  contrast  between  Macedonia  and  Athens.  The 
government  of  the  former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on  the 
passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capacities  of  the  king.  The  ambition 
of  Archelaus  leads  both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the  throne,  and 
to  his  improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  state  after- 
wards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens  makes 
him  sympathize  warmly  with  Euripides,  and  ensures  to  the  latter 
personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive  remark;  his  appetites,  mingling 
licence  with  insult,  end  by  drawing  upon  him  personal  enemies  of  a 
formidable  character.  L'jfitat,  c'est  moi — stands  marked  in  the  whole 
seriesof  proceedings;  the  personality  of  the  monarch  is  thedetermin- 
ing  element.  Now  at  Athens  no  such  element  exists.  There  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency  of  an 

1  Arist.  Rhetoric   ii.  24  ;  Seneca,  de    hunting  party. 

Beneflciis,  V.  6  ;  Mlian,  V.  H.  xiv.  17.  Kai  ttjs  'ApxeXaov  S*  e7ri0e'<reco?  Ae*a- 

2  See  the  Statements,  unfortunately  /avixo?  r)yen<ov  eyeVero,  ■napo^vviav  tovs 
very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8,  e-mdefievow;  7tpwto?  •  ainov  8e  Trjsbpyrjs, 
10 — 13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  ii.  C  5,  p.  on  avrbv  e^eSw/ce  fiaariyoxrai  EupiTriSyj 
141  D),  while  mentioning  the  assassina-  r<2  iroirfTTJ '  6  8e  Eiipi7ri'6rjs  exaXenaipev 
tion  of  Archelaus  by  his  7ra(.Si«a.  etn-oi/ros  ti  avrov  eis  SvawSetov  tow  <tto- 
represents  the   motive   of   the  latter  jaaro?  (Arist.  Pol.  I.  c). 

differently  from  Aristotle,  as  having        Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle 

been  an  ambitious  desire  to  possess  as  one  among  the  examples  of  persons 

himself  of  the  throne.    Diod&rus  (xiv.  actually  scourged,  which  proves  that 

37)    represents    Krateuas    as    having  Euripides    availed    himself    of     the 

killed  Archelaus  unintentionally  in  a  privilege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 
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energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organization — as  Athens 
found  to  her  cost,  when  she  was  afterwards  assailed  by  Philip,  the 
successor  after  some  interval,  and  in  many  respects  the  parallel,  of 
Archelaus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes  nor 
the  appetites  of  any  individual  Athenian  count  as  active  causes  in 
the  march  of  public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established 
law  and  by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
However  gross  an  insult  might  have  been  offered  to  Euripides  at 
Athens,  the  Dikasts  would  never  have  sentenced  that  the  offender 
should  be  handed  over  to  him  to  be  flogged.  They  would  have 
inflicted  such  measure  of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
and  the  pre-existing  law  appeared  to  them  to  require.  Political 
measures,  or  judicial  sentences,  at  Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill- 
judged  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  always  dictated  by  regard  to 
a  known  law  and  to  the  public  conceptions  entertained  of  state- 
interests,  state-dignity,  and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed 
intrusion  of  any  man's  personality.  To  Euripides— who  had 
throughout  his  whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in 
the  crowded  theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  than  what  is  ascribed 
to  Dekamnichus — the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking, 
to  have  the  offender  made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed  at 
his  disposal,  by  order  of  his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little  to  his 
honour  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  by 
causing  the  punishment  to  be  really  administered — a  punishment 
which  he  could  never  have  seen  inflicted,  during  the  fifty  years  of 
his  past  life,  upon  any  free  Athenian  citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  Orestes,  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was   succeeding 
placed  on  the   throne,   under   the   guardianship   of  Macedo- 
Aeropus.     The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,   — OresS?,S 
made  away  with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead   pJJJJJJias 
for  two  years.     He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was   Amyntas.' 

A-Ssussinji" 

succeeded  by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a  reign  of  tion  fre- 
only  one  year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by   <luent« 
Amyntas.1    This  Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  father  of 
Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great),  though 
akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  atten- 
i  Diodor.  xiv.  84—89. 
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dant  of  Aeropus,1  until  he  made  himself  king  by  putting  to  death 
Pausanias.2  He  reigned,  though  with  interruptions,  twenty-four 
years  (393 — 369  B.C.) — years,  for  the  most  part,  of  trouble  and 
humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional  exile  for  himself. 
The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced  by  Archelaus 
appears  to  have  declined  ;  while  the  frequent  dethronements  and 
assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with  Perdikkas  the  father 
of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to  Amyntas,  unhinged  the 
central  authority  and  disunited  the  various  portions  of  the 
Macedonian  name,  which  naturally  tended  to  separation,  and 
could  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the  north, 
Amyntas  is  north-east,  and  north-west,  by  warlike  barbarian  tribes, 
f romMace  Thrakian  and  Illyrian,  whose  invasions  were  not  un- 
doniaby  frequent  and  often  formidable.  Tempted  probably 
rians— he  °y  the  unsettled  position  of  the  government,  the 
muchSofVthe  Hty1™118  poured  in  upon  Amyntas  during  the  first 
sea-coast  to  year  of  his  reign;  perhaps  they  may  have  been  in- 
thfan^con-  vited  by  other  princes  of  the  interior,3  and  at  all  events 
federacy.  their  coming  would  operate  as  a  signal  for  malcontents 
to  declare  themselves.  Amyntas — having  only  acquired  the 
sceptre  a  few  months  before  by  assassinating  his  predecessor,  and 
having  little  hold  on  the  people — was  not  only  unable  to  repel  them, 
but  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate  Pella,  and  even  to  retire 
from  Macedonia  altogether.  Despairing  of  his  position,  he  made 
over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  portion  of  the  neighbouring 
territory — Lower  Macedonia,  or  the  coast  and  cities  round  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.4  As  this  cession  is  represented  to  have  been 
made  at  the  moment  of  his  distress  and  expatriation,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  that  it  was  made  for  some  reciprocal  benefit  or 

i  .Mian,  V.  H.  xii.  43  ;  Dexippus  ap.  more  recent  period,  in  war  with  a 
Syncell.  p.  263 ;  Justin,  vii.  4.  prince  of  the  interior  named  Arrhilweus 

2  Diod6r.  xiv.  89.    erekevr^a-e  5«  kol    —perhaps  the  same  person  (Aristot. 

Uavo-avias  6    tu>i>  ManeSovuv  jS<x<nA.eus,  Polit.  V.  8,  11). 

aycupefleis    inb    'AfJ-vvrov    &6\u>,    ap£a?  4  Dioddr.  xiv.  92  ;  XV.  19.     ajroyyovs 

eviavTOV    tt)|/    Se    /3a<rcAeia«/    KWT€<r\ev  he  tt\v  apxh^y  'OkvpOiois  fiev  ■rijv  avvey- 

'A^vvtols,  &c.  yvs  x™Pav  e8u)pr)<Ta.TO,  &C.     T(3  5ij/uw  tuv 

3  See  in  Thucyd.  iv.  112,  the  re-  'OkvvQiav  Swpijaa/xeVov  iroAAiji/  tijs 
lations  of  Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the  6/u.6pov  x^pas,  ^l*  TV  a-noyvoinv  t»}9 
Macedonians  called  Lynkestse  in  the  eavrov  Swao-reia?,  &c. 

interior  country,  with  the  Illyrian  The  flight  of  Amyntas,  after  a  year's 
invaders,  B.C.  423.  reign,  is  confirmed  by  Dexippus  ap. 

Archelaus  had  been  engaged,  at  a    Syncell.  p.  263. 
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valuable  equivalent,   of  which  Amyntas  might  well  stand  in 

need,  at  a  moment  of  so  much  exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 

Chalkidians  of  Olynthus,  and  the  confederacy  which  B.c.  392. 

they  gradually  aggregated  round  their  city  as  a  centre.  chalki. 

The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  start  from  dians  of 

this  cession  of  Amyntas — or  rather,  to  speak  more  theytaKT 

properly,  from  his  abdication  ;  for  the  cession  of  what  DntcLtht?ir 

he  could  not  keep  was  of  comparatively  little  moment,  the  Mace- 

and  we  shall  see  that  he  tried  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  cSies  on 

he  acquired  strength.      The  effect  of  his  flight  was  to  th£  coa8t» 

break  up  the  government    of    Lower  or  maritime  Amyntas 

Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  cities  therein  situated  before^the 

defenceless  against  the  Illyrians,  or   other  invaders   ipyrians. 

•  m  •  •         i  <»    Commence- 

from  the  interior.     1  o  these  cities,  the  only  chance  of   ment  of  the 

security  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek  COnfede-an 
cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  ra°y- 
with  the  latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support.  Among  all  the 
Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  (so  they 
had  proved  themselves  in  their  former  contentions  against  Athens 
when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well  as  the  nearest,  were 
the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus.  These  Olynthians  now  put  them- 
selves forward — took  into  their  alliance  and  under  their 
protection  the  smaller  towns  of  maritime  Macedonia  immediately 
near  them — and  soon  extended  their  confederacy  so  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  larger  towns  in  this  region — including  even 
Pella,  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  country.1  As  they  began 
this  enterprise  at  a  time  when  the  Illyrians  were  masters  of  the 
country  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to  despair  and  flight,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  must  have  cost  them  serious  efforts,  not  without  great 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V.   2,  12.     on  ixev  fieyio-Tt]  nov  ev  MaKeSovCa  noKeuv.     ical 

yap  rZiv  eirl  ®paK7)?  fxeyCa-rq  7roAis*OAvi/-  'Kfivvrav  Se  alo-6av6ft.e9a  awoxupovvTa  re 

60s,  crxeSov  ndvTes  enio~Tao~8e.    oStoi  t£>v  ck  tcov  no\eujv,  Kal  ocrov  ovk  eKTrenTOiKora 

vo\etov  npoo~r;ya.yovTO  ecrriv  as,  e<j>'  a>re  rjSrj  €K  nao~r)<;  Ma/ceSovias. 
tois  avrocs  xpyvOo-1-  vo/aots  Kal  o-v/jutoAi-         We     know     from     Dioddrus     that 

Tiveiv  •  en-eira  Se  kcu  twc  fj.ei£6i>u>v  upoo--  Amyntas  fled  the  country  in  despair, 

ikafiov  nvas.    k<  Se  tovtov  eirexetpr)<rav  and  ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least 

Kal  rds  tt}s  Mo/ceSovias  7r6Aetg  ekevOepovv  of  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olynthians. 

otto  'Aixvvtov,  tov  /3a<riAe'«j9  MaiceSovuiv.  Accordingly,  the  struggle  between  the 

inel   Se   elo-qKovcrav  al  eyyvrara  avroju,  latter     and     Amyntas     (here     alluded 

tolxv  Kal  enl  rds  iropput  Kal  /acinous  £tto-  to)  must  have  taken  place  when  he 

pevo^ro  •  Kal  KareKiirofiev  rj/oieis  exofTa?  came  back  and  tried  to  resume  his 

nSrj  dAAa;  re  noWas,  Kal  iJeAAav,  rj7rep     dominion. 
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danger  if  they  failed.  We  may  also  be  sure  that  the  cities  them- 
selves must  have  been  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as 
the  islanders  and  Asiatic  Greeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  The  Olynthians  could  have  had  no 
means  of  conquering  even  the  less  considerable  Macedonian  cities, 
much  less  Pella;  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what  steps 
Equal  and  tne  confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not  permitted 
liberal  prin-    to  know.     Our  information  (unhappily  very  brief) 

ciples  on  -..!!•  TT-i    -a  i 

which  the       comes  from  the  Akanthian  envoy  Kleigenes,  speaking 

racyewas        a^  Sparta  about  ten  years  afterwards  (b.c.  383),  and 

framed  describing  in  a  few  words  the  confederacy  as  it  then 

from  the  n         "        .  .  .  ■..•,-,. 

beginning,      stood.     But  there  is  one  circumstance  which   this 

wmingly  witness— himself  hostile  to  Olynthus  and  coming  to 
by  the  solicit  Spartan  aid  against  her — attests  emphatically  : 

donianand  the  equal,  generous,  and  brotherly  principles,  upon 
cedoniana"  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their  scheme  from  the 
cities.  beginning.     They  did  not  present  themselves  as  an 

imperial  city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies,  but  invited 
each  separate  city  to  adopt  common  laws  and  reciprocal  citizen- 
ship with  Olynthus,  with  full  liberty  of  intermarriage,  commercial 
dealing,  and  landed  proprietorship.  That  the  Macedonian  cities 
near  the  sea  should  welcome  so  liberal  a  proposition  as  this, 
coming  from  the  most  powerful  of  their  Grecian  neighbours, 
cannot  at  all  surprise  us,  especially  at  a  time  when  they  were 
exposed  to  the  Illyrian  invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the 
country.  They  had  hitherto  always  been  subjects  r1  their  cities 
had  not  (like  the  Greek  cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate 
autonomy  within  its  own  walls  :  the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by 
the  Olynthians,  was  one  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past 
subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a  force 
adequate  to  protect  them  against  Illyrian  and  other  invaders. 
Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — Anthemus,  Therma,  Chalastra, 
Pella,  Alorus,  Pydna,  &c, — may  have  contained,  among  the 
indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domiciliated 
Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of  the  Olynthians 
would  be  especially  acceptaule. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 12.   rit  ttjs  MouttSovios  ttoAcis  i\ev6epovv  airb  'Afivvrov,  &d\ 
compare  v.  2,  38. 
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We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime  cities.     They  The 
were  the  first  who  fraternized  as  voluntary  partners   ^tendTheir 
in  the  confederacy,  which  the  Olynthians,  having  confederacy 
established  this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  further,  by   Grecian 
making  the  like  liberal  propositions  to  the  Greek   ^ilidic 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood.     Several  of  these  latter   Thrace- 
joined  voluntarily  ;   others  were  afraid  to  refuse ;   procedure— 

insomuch  that  the  confederacy  came  to  include  a   cftte^ioin 

considerable  number  of  Greeks — especially  Potidaea,  others  cling 
situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  and  commanding  autonomy]™ 
the  road  of  communication  between  the  cities  within  J)1*  .a,r® 

t»  •         afraid  of 

Pallene  and  the  continent.  The  Olynthians  carried  open 
out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed  principles  resis  ance' 
of  equal  and  intimate  partnership,  avoiding  all  encroachment  or 
offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their  own  city.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  found  among  their  Grecian  neigh- 
bours obstructions  which  they  had  not  experienced  from  the 
Macedonian.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities  had  been  accustomed  to 
its  own  town-autonomy  and  separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar 
laws  and  customs.  All  of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of 
distinct  political  life  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal 
instincts  of  the  Greek  mind  ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with 
reluctance,  even  on  consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, with  its  generous  promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its 
manifest  advantages  ;  and  there  were  even  some  who,  disdaining 
every  prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition 
at  all  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,   Akanthus 
and  therefore  the  least  unable  to  stand  alone.     To   Apollonia 
these  the  Olynthians  did  not  make  application  until   resist  the 
they  had  already  attracted  within  their  confederacy  a   oiynthus°n' 
considerable  number  of    other   Grecian  as  well  as   gj°* gj£n 
Macedonian  cities.     They  then  invited  Akanthus  and   solicit 
Apollonia  to  come  in,  upon  the  same  terms  of  equal   intervention 
union  and  fellow-citizenship.     The  proposition  being  against  her- 
declined,  they  sent  a  second  message,  intimating  that,  unless  it 
were  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  they  would  enforce  it  by 

8—4 
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compulsory  measures.  So  powerful  already  was  the  military 
force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus  and  Apollonia, 
incompetent  to  resist  without  foreign  aid,  despatched  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  and  to  solicit  intervention  against  Olynthus. 

Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  B.C.  383,  when  the 
Speech  of  Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantineia 
Kieigenes  into  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  the  full 
thian  envoy  swing  of  power  over  Peloponnesus,  and  when  they 
at  Sparta.  j^  ajso  dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing 
harmosts  in  Plataea  and  Thespice  as  checks  upon  any  movement 
of  Thebes.  The  Akanthian  Kieigenes,  addressing  himself  to  the 
assembly  of  Spartans  and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming  picture 
of  the  recent  growth  and  prospective  tendencies  of  Olynthus, 
invoking  the  interference  of  Sparta  against  that  city.  The 
Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said)  already  comprised  many  cities, 
email  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — Amyntas  having 
lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even  at  present  great,  was 
growing  every  day.1  The  territory,  comprising  a  large  breadth 
of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain  a  numerous  population.  Wood 
for  ship-building2  was  close  at  hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours 
of  the  confederate  cities  ensured  a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a 
steady  revenue  from  custom-duties.  The  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribes  would  be  easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and  would 
thus  augment  the  military  force  of  Olynthus  ;  even  the  gold 
mines  of  Mount  Pangceus  would  speedily  come  within  her 
assured  reach.  "  All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the  substance 
of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among  the  Olynthian 
people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confidence.     How  can  you 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14.  by  herself,  and  before  she  had  brought 
_  The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is  all  the  Chalkidians  into  confederacy 
given  in  Xenoph&n  as  800  hoplites,  a  (ovno>  XaAxiSeW  iravruv  eis  ev  ovvwkkt- 
far  greater  number  of  peltasts,  and  /xe'iw  —  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75,  p. '425) 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan-  possessed  400  horsemen,  and  a  citizen 
thus  and  Apollonia  joined  the  con-  population  of  5000  ;  no  more  than  this 
federacy.  It  has  been  remarked  by  (he  says)  at  the  time  when  the  Lace- 
Mr.  Mitford  and  others  that  these  dsemonians  attacked  them.  The  his- 
numbers,  as  they  here  stand,  must  be  torical  statements  of  the  great  orator, 
decidedly  smaller  than  the  reality,  for  a  time  which  nearly  coincides  with 
But  we  have  no  means  of  correction  his  own  birth,  are  to  be  received  with 
open  to  us.    Mr.  Mitford's  suggestion  caution. 

of  8000  hoplites  in  place  of  800  rests  2  Compare  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
upon  no  authority.  of  Athens,  p.  54,  s.  100,  English  Trans- 
Demosthenes  states  that  Olynthus  lation. 
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Spartans,  who  are  taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  Boeotian  cities,1  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more  for- 
midable a  power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus  1 
Envoys  have  already  been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes, 
and  the  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return, 
for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities  ;  hence  your  enemies 
will  derive  a  large  additional  force.  We  of  Akanthus  and 
Apollonia,  having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the  con- 
federacy voluntarily,  have  received  notice  that,  if  we  persist, 
they  will  constrain  us.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain  our 
paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city  by  ourselves.3 
But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  joining  them,  as  several  other  cities  have  already 
done  from  not  daring  to  refuse  ;  cities  who  would  have  sent 
envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  offending  the 
Olynthians.  These  cities,  if  you  interfere  forthwith,  and  with  a 
powerful  force,  will  now  revolt  from  the  new  confederacy.  But 
if  you  postpone  your  interference,  and  allow  time  for  the  con 
federacy  to  work,  their  sentiments  will  soon  alter.  They  will 
come  to  be  knit  together,  in  attached  unity,  by  the  co-burghership, 
the  intermarriage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions, 
which  have  already  been  enacted  prospectively.  All  of  them 
will  become  convinced  that  they  have  a  common  interest  both  in 
belonging  to  and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy — just  as  the 
Arcadians,  when  they  follow  you  Spartans  as  allies,  are  not  only 
enabled  to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to  plunder 
others.  If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the 
confederacy  should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently 
find  it  not  so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."3 


1  Xeil.   Hellen.  V.   2,  16.      evvorj<rare  Svvap.iv    p,eydkr)v    oxxrav,    oviroy    Svand- 

fie   <ea!   rofie,    7rws    ei/cb?,    u/xas    ttjs    p.ev  Aato-ros  ti?  ecrriv  ■   at  yap   a/coixrat  t&v 

BoKoria?    enip.e\r)6r}vat.,    oVto?     ju.tj    ica.0'  no\eiav     ttJs      7roAiTet'as      KOtvw 

kv    til),    7toA.ii    fie    p.ei£bj/os    dflpot^b/xevris  v  over  at,  avrai,  av  ti  ISwcnv  dvrinakov, 

Svvdp.eio<;  dp.eAi7<rat,  &C.  raxv  dnocTTrjcrovTai  •    el  fiecroi  crvy- 

1  translate  here  the  substance  of  Kke  i<rOi)  <rovr  ai  rats  t  e  e  tt  t  y  a- 
the  speech,  not  the  exact  words.  jutais    xai    ey  Krrj  <recr  i   nap'    a\- 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14.  rj^et?  fie,  AijAats,  as  e^<fi  Kr^efot  «iui- 
iu  avSpes  Aa/cefiai/xoi'ioi,  ftovkopeOa  jU.ee  /cat  yvo6<roi>Tat,  oti  p.  e  T  a  t  Si  v 
rot?  Trarptois  vojoioi?  xPW^at>  Ka"1  o-vTono-  KparovvTuiv  knecrOai  Ke  p  5  a- 
Airat  cfoai*  ei  /xe'tTOt  utj  Por)Or)<rei  ns,  A  e  o  j>  eo-rlv,  Sxrnep  *Ap*afies,  orav 
avdyicr)  jcai  rip.lv  p.er  etteivuiv  yCyveo-Qai.  p,eO'   vp.Siv    iwci,    rd   re   avroiv  oSi^ov(Ti, 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  V.  2,  18.  Set  ye  p.f)v  nai  rd  dAAdrpta  dpndgovcriv — t<rws 
vjids  Kal  t65«  eiikVat,  ws,  rjv  eipijKa/Aei>  o  v  x  c  0'    6  p.  o  i  ui  s    ev  Aura    carat. 
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This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more 
Envoys  than  one  respect.    Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy, 

Amyntas  **  *s  ^e  ^est  °^  a^  testimonies  to  the  liberal  and 
at  Sparta.  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were 
acting.  They  are  accused,  not  of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish 
ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those  around  them,  but  literally 
of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on  principles  too  generous 
and  too  seductive  ;  of  gently  superseding,  instead  of  violently 
breaking  down,  the  barriers  between  the  various  cities,  by 
reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the  citizens  of 
each  ;  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate,  in 
which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both  in  security 
and  in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  all,  is  not  only  admitted  by 
the  orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument.  "  Make  haste 
and  break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impresses  upon  Sparta)  before 
its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates  may  never  taste  it  nor 
find  out  how  good  it  is  ;  for,  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on 
them  to  forego  it."  By  implication  he  also  admits — and  he  says 
nothing  tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — that  the  cities  which  he 
represents,  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  would  share  along  with  the 
rest  in  this  same  benefit.  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was 
nevertheless  predominant — "We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal 
laws,  and  to  be  a  city  by  ourselves".  Thus  nakedly  is  the 
objection  stated,  when  the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus 
should  lose  its  freedom  and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city 
like  Athens,  but  whether  it  should  become  a  free  and  equal  mem- 
ber of  a  larger  political  aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which 
could  make  union  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  conscious  that  this  re- 
pugnance, though  at  the  moment  preponderant,  was  nevertheless 
essentially  transitory,  and  would  give  place  to  attachment  when 
the  union  came  to  be  felt  as  a  reality  ;  and  how  eagerly  he 
appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in  clenching  the  repugnance 
while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her,  not  for  any  beneficial  or  Pan- 
hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  interests  of  her  own  dominion,  which 
required  that  the  Grecian  world  should  be,  as  it  were,  pulverized 
into  minute,  self-acting  atoms,  without  cohesion  ;  so  that  each 
city,  or  each  village,  while  protected  against  subjection  to  any 
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other,  should  further  be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or 
fusion  with  any  other,  being  thus  more  completely  helpless  and 
dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  but  also  from 
the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys  reached 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems  that  Amyntas, 
after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  made  his  cession  to  the 
Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid  from  Thessaly  and  tried  to 
reinstate  himself  by  force.  In  this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person 
named  Argceus  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedonian 
sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for  two  years.1 

After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Lacedaemonians  first  declared 
their  own  readiness  to  comply  with  the  prayer,  and  to   The  Lace 
put  down  Olynthus  ;  next,  they  submitted  the  same   dsemonians 
point  to  the  vote  of  the  assembled  allies.2    Among   allies  vote 
these  latter,  there  was  no  genuine  antipathy  against   fk^mtMans 
the  Olynthians,  such  as  that  which  had  prevailed   against 
against  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the   01ynthus- 
synod  then  held  at  Sparta.     But  the  power  of  Sparta  over  her 
allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had  been  then.     Most  of  their 
cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent  upon  her  support  for 
authority  over  their  fellow-citizens  ;  moreover  the  recent  events 
in  Boeotia  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated  as  a  serious  intimida- 
tion.    Anxiety  to  keep  the  favour  of  Sparta  was  accordingly 
paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
votes,  declared  for  the  war,3  and  a  combined  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  voted  to  be  raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent  was  assessed 
upon  each  confederate  ;  combined  with  the  proviso,  now  added 
for  the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money  instead  of  men, 
at  the  rate  of  three  iEginaean  oboli  (half  an  iEginaean  drachma) 
for  each  hoplite.    A  cavalry  soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished 

i  Dioddr.  xiv.  92  ;  xv.  19.  to  the  time   when   Jason   of  Pherse 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  Amyntas  as  acquired    dominion    over  Macedonia 

having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 11). 
by  the  Thessalians  (cont.  Aristokrat.         2  See  above  in  this  History,  ch.  xlviii. 
c.  29,  p.  657).    If  this  be  historically        3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.   2,  20.    e*c  tov'tov 

correct,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  fievroi,  7roAAoi  ixev  t-vvyyopevov  o-rpoTiav 

subsequent    war    in    which   he    was  woide,  fiaKi.  <rra  Se  ol  /3ovA6/u.ej/oi  Acute 

engaged  with  the  Thessalians ;  perhaps  aeu/xoiaws  xap^taflcu,  &o. 
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suchj  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  four  hoplites ;  a  hoplite,  as 

equivalent  to  two  peltasts  ;   or  pecuniary  contribution  on  the 

same  scale.     All  cities  in  default  were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of 

one  stater  (four  drachma?)  per  day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent — the 

forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta.1     Such  licensed  substitution  of 

pecuniary  payment  for  personal  service  is  the  same  as  I  have 

already  described  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in 

the  confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.2    It  was 

a  system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the 

Spartan  allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than 

those  of  Athens.     But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the 

ambition  of  the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here 

manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution,  that 

increased  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already  grown  up 

in  practice. 

The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  their  satisfaction  with 

.  .  .  .  the  vote  just  passed,  intimated  that  the  muster  of 
Anxiety  of  J  L  . 

the  Akan-       these  numerous  contingents  would  occupy  some  time, 

instanUn-  an(^  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant  inter- 

tervention.  vention,  even  with  a  small  force,  before  the  Olynthians 

Eudamidas  could  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually  in  work  or 

against  appreciated  by  the  surrounding  cities.     A  moderate 

Olynthus  at  Lacedaemonian  force  (they  said),  if  despatched  forth- 
once,  with  -,    \  ,  -,      i     •,        «        , 

such  force      with,  would  not  only  keep  those  who  had  refused  to 

got'ready!6  j°in  Olynthus  steady  to  their  refusal,  but  also  induce 
He  checks  others,  who  had  joined  reluctantly,  to  revolt.  Ac- 
ofthe  cordingly,  the  Ephors  appointed  Eudamidas  at  once, 

Olynthians.  aSsigning  to  him  2000  hoplites — Neodamodes  (or  en- 
franchised Helots),  Periceki,  and  Skiritae  or  Arcadian  borderers. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for  haste,  that  they  would 
not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the  whole  of  this  moderate 
force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately,  with  such  as  were 
ready  ;  while  his  brother  Phcebidas  was  left  behind  to  collect  the 
remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems  that  the  Akanthians 
judged  correctly.     For  Eudamidas,  arriving  in  Thrace  after  a 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21,  22.  few   years    afterwards  ;   but  it  must 

Dioddrus  (xv.  31)  mentions  the  fact  have   been   equally   necessary   to   fix 

that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned   equi-  the  proportion  on  the  present  occa- 

valent  to   two   peltasts,  in  reference  sion. 

to  a  Lacedemonian  muster-roll  of  a        2  See  ch.  xlv.  of  this  History. 
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rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the  Olyn- 
thians  in  the  field,  yet  induced  Potida3a  to  revolt  from  them,  and 
was  able  to  defend  those  cities,  such  as  Akanthus  and  Apollonia, 
which  resolutely  stood  aloof.1  Amyntas  brought  a  force  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

The  delay  in  the  inarch  of  Phcebidas  was  productive  of  conse- 
quences no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.     The   phoebidas, 
direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  through   |roJlher-i)f 
the  Theban  territory,  a  passage  which  the  Thebans,   remains 
whatever  might  have  been  their  wishes,  were  not  collect  fresh 
powerful  enough  to  refuse,  though  they  had  contracted  force,  and 
an  alliance  with  Olynthus,2  and  though  proclamation   join  his 
was  made  that  no  Theban  citizens  should  join  the   Ttoace^He 
Lacedaemonian  force.     Eudamidas,  having  departed  at  p^ss es 
a  moment's  notice,  passed  through  Bceotia  without  a   Theban 
halt  in  his  way  to  Thrace.     But  it  was  known  that   a^S  near 
his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to  follow  ;  and   Thebes, 
upon  this  fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes  organized  a 
conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phcebidas,  that 
he  should  co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  move-   of  Leon- 
ment  which  they  might  find  opportunity  of  executing  ; 3   thedphUo? 
and  when  he  halted  with  his  detachment  near  the   Laconian 
gymnasium  a  little  way  without  the  walls,  they  con-   Thebes? to 
certed  matters  as  well  with  him  as  among  themselves,   jjjjjj ya^e 
Leontiades,  Hypates,  and  Archias  were  the  chiefs  of  citadel  to 
the  party  in  Thebes  favourable  to  Sparta — a  party       a  *  as' 
decidedly  in  minority,  yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  moment  so 
strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of  the  Spartan  name, 
that  Leontiades  himself  was  one  of  the  polemarchs  of  the  city. 
Of  the  anti-Spartan  or  predominant  sentiment  in  Thebes — which 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  24 ;  Diod6r.  xv. 
21. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  27—34. 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  Diod6rus 
(xv.  20),  and  substantially  that  of 
Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  24),  who  intimates 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
time.  And  it  appears  to  me  more 
probable  than  the  representation  of 
Xenophdn— that  the  first  idea  arose 


when  Phoebidas  was  under  the  walls 
of  Thebes,  and  that  the  Spartan  leader 
was  persuaded  by  Leontiades  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  behaviour 
of  Agesilaus  and  of  the  Ephors  after 
the  fact  is  like  that  of  persons  who 
had  previously  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  But  the  original  sugges- 
tion must  have  come  from  the  Theban 
faction  themselves. 
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included  most  of  the  wealthy  and  active  citizens,  those  who  came 
successively  into  office  as  hipparchs  or  generals  of  the  cavalry1 — 
the  leaders  were  Ismenias  and  Androkleides.  The  former  espe- 
cially, the  foremost  as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war 
against  Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  polemarch,  conjointly  with 
his  rival  Leontiades. 
While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  from  Phcebi- 
das,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted  him  and  gained 
his  confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,2  a 
religious  festival  celebrated  by  the  women  apart  from 
the  men,  during  which  the  acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was 
consecrated  to  their  exclusive  use,  Phcebidas,  affecting 
to  have  concluded  his  halt,  put  himself  in  inarch  to 
the  plot  and  proceed  as  if  towards  Thrace,  seemingly  rounding  the 
Phcebidas3  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into  it.  The  Senate 
Kadmeia  was  actua^y  assembled  in  the  portico  of  the  agora,  and 
the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had  driven  every  one  out 
of  the  streets,  when  Leontiades,  stealing  away  from  the  Senate, 
hastened  on  horseback  to  overtake  Phcebidas,  caused  him  to  face 
about,  and  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians  straight  up  to  the 
Kadmeia ;  the  gates  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were 
opened  to  his  order  as  polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no  citizens 
in  the  streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kadmeia,  no  male  person 


The  oppos- 
ing leaders 
— Leon- 
tiades and 
Ismenias— 
were  both 
Polemarchs. 
Leontiades 
contrives 


1  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  5, 
p.  578  B)  states  that  most  of  these 
generals  of  cavalry  (tw  InnapxriKOTwv 
vofii/xcos)  were  afterwards  in  exile  with 
Pelopidas  at  Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information 
respecting  the  government  of  Thebes. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this 
moment  a  liberalized  oligarchy.  There 
were  a  senate  and  two  polemarchs 
(perhaps  the  polemarchs  may  have 
been  more  than  two  in  all,  though  the 
words  of  Xenoph&n  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  only  two) — and  there  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  civil  magistrate, 
chosen  by  lot  (6  Kvafxia-rbs  apxuv)  and 
renewed  annually,  whose  office  was 
marked  by  his  constantly  having  in 
his  possession  the  sacred  spear  of 
state  (rb  iepbv  S6pv)  and  the  city  seal 
(Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  31,  p.  597 
B-C). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, there  were  no  such  officers  as 
Bceotarchs ;  since  the  Lacedaemonians, 


enforcing  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian  fede- 
ration. 

2  The  rhetor  Aristeides  (Or.  xix. 
Eleusin.  p.  452  Cant.  ;  p.  419  Dind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
during  the  Pythian  festival.  This 
festival  would  take  place,  July  or 
August,  382  B.C.,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olympiad. 
See  above  in  this  History,  ch.  liv. 
Respecting  the  year  and  month  in 
which  the  Pythian  festival  was  held, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators.  I  agree  with  those 
who  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  Olympic  year.  And  the  date 
of  the  march  of  Phcebidas  would 
perfectly  harmonize  with  this  supposi- 
tion. 

Xenophdn  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of  celebration  when  Phcebidas  was 
encamped  near  Thdbes ;  for  it  had  no 
particular  reference  to  Thebes. 
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being  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria  ;  so 

that  Phoebidas  and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia 

without  the  smallest  opposition.     At  the  same  time  they  became 

possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly  less  importance— the  persons 

of  all  the  assembled  Theban  women,  who  served  as  hostages  for 

the  quiet  submission,  however  reluctant,  of  the  citizens  in  the 

town  below.     Leontiades  handed  to  Phoebidas  the  key  of  the 

gates,  and  then  descended  into  the  town,  giving  orders  that  no 

man  should  go  up  without  his  order.1 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occupation 

of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.     Before  any  delibera-   i^ontiades 

tion  could  be  taken  among  the  senators,  Leontiades   overawes 

i  i  •  mi       i     i  .the  Senate, 

came  down  to  resume  his  seat.      Ihe  locnages  and   and  arrests 

armed  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  he  had  previously   pgwridaV 

given  orders,  stood  close  at  hand.      "Senators  (said    and  the 

he),  be  not  intimidated  by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  Mends  of 

are  in  the  Kadmeia  ;  for  they  assure  us  that  they  have   gJJnto*8 

no  hostile  purpose  against  any  one  who  does  not  court   exile- 

war  against  them.     But  I,  as  polemarch,  am  empowered  by  law 

to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is  manifestly  and  capitally 

criminal.    Accordingly  I  seize  this  man  Ismenias,  as  the  great 

inflamer  of  war.     Come  forward,  captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold 

of  him,  and  carry  him  off  where  your  orders  direct."     Ismenias 

was  accordingly  seized  and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the 

Kadmeia ;    while  the    senators,   thunderstruck   and  overawed, 

offered  no  resistance.     Such  of  them  as  were  partisans  of  the 

arrested  polemarch,  and  many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members, 

left  the  Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with  their 

lives.      Three  hundred  of  them,  including  Androkleidas,  Pelo- 

pidas,  Mellon,  and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary  exile  to 

Athens  ;  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now  composed 

of  few  or  none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a  vote 

formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch 

in  his  place.2 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms  a 

worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramenes  by  Kritias,3 

twenty-two  years  before,  in  the  Senate  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  28,  29.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3.     See  above  in 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  30,  31.  this  History,  ch.  lxv. 
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Terror-striking  in  itself,  it  was  probably  accompanied  by  similar 
Phoebid  deeds  of  force  against  others  of  the  same  party.     The 

in  the  sudden  explosion  and  complete  success  of  the  con- 

tSroTand"  spiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief  himself,  the 
su^nission  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators— the  presence 
of  Phcebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a  compliant 
Senate  in  the  town—  the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias  and  all  his 
leading  partisans — were  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  all  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ;  whose  first  anxiety  pro- 
bably was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the 
custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Kadmeia.  Having  such  a 
price  to  offer,  Leontiades  would  extort  submission  the  more 
easily,  and  would  probably  procure  a  vote  of  the  people  ratifying 
the  new  regime,  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  acropolis.  Having  accomplished  the  first  settlement  of  his 
authority,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  u  order  reigned  "  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolution 
Mixed  at  Thebes  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the  greatest 

s^arta— at      surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  shame  and 

great  satisfaction.      Everywhere  throughout  Greece,  pro- 

importance     .  .     ,      '  ?  r 

of  the  bably,  it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  any  event 

to  spartan     since  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami.     Tried  by  the  recog- 

interests.        nized  public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious  iniquity, 

for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.     It  was  even 

worse  than  the  surprise  of  Platsea  by  the  Thebans  before  the 

Peloponnesian  War,  which  admitted  of  the  partial  excuse  that 

war  was  at  any  rate  impending  ,    whereas    in  this  case  the 

Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  anything  to  violate  the 

peace  of  Antalkidas.     It  stood  condemned  by  the  indignant 

sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified  even  by  the  philo- 

Laconian  Xenophon1  himself.     But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an 

immense  accession  to  Spartan  power.     It  had  been  achieved  with 

pre-eminent  skill  and  success  ;  and  Phcebidas  might  well  claim 

to  have    struck  for    Sparta    the    most    important    blow  since 

iEgospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of  her  two  really  formidable 

enemies.2 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 1.  ing  Phcebidas  as  a  man  more  warm- 

2  It  is  curious  that  Xenoph6n,  treat-    hearted  than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as 
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Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  became 
the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  both  with  the  j)iSpieasure 
Ephors  and  the  citizens  generally.      Every  one  was   at  Sparta 
glad  to  throw  upon  him  the  odiuni  of  the  proceeding,   pretended 
and  to  denounce  him  as  having  acted  without  orders,    agahist*1' 
Even  the  Ephors,  who  had  secretly  authorized  him   Phoebidas: 
beforehand  to  co-operate  generally  with  the  faction  at   defends 
Thebes,  having  doubtless  never  given  any  specific  him* 
instructions,  now  indignantly  disavowed  him.     Agesilaus  alone 
stood  forward  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes  had  been  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  Sparta.     If  the  former,  he  merited  punishment ;  if 
the  latter,  it  was  always  lawful  to  render  service,  even  impromptu 
and  without  previous  orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful.     For 
every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  _      ..  ,A 

.      .      ,„  -,  o  i     •  11  -it  •    ta      Leontiades 

was  in  itself  ;  and  lelt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiades   at  Sparta— 

reached  the  city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  jJ5JtesE?le 

profuse  in  promise.     In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  tions  and 

assembled  Ephors  and  Senate,  he  first  reminded  them  —the 

how  hostile  Thebes  had  hitherto  been  to  them,  under  feSd™that 

Ismenias  and  the  party  just  put  down,   and  how  they  will 

constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes  Kadmeia, 

should  reconstitute  by  force  the  Boeotian  federation,  gametime 

"Now  (added  he)  your  fears  may  be  at  an  end  :  only   fine 

.  .  j.  v  n  i.  Phoebidas. 

take  as  good  care  to  uphold  our  government  as  we 

shall  take  to  obey  your  orders.    For  the  future  you  will  have 

nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  despatch,  to  get  every  service 

which  you  require." J    It  was  resolved  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  at 


if  lie  had  rendered  no  real  service  to 
Sparta  by  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia 
(v.  2,  28).  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  Xenoph&n  wrote  his  history  at 
a  later  period,  after  the  defeat  at 
Leuktra,  and  the  downfall  of  Sparta ; 
which  downfall  was  brought  about  by 
the  reaction  against  her  overweening 
and  oppressive  dominion,  especially 
after  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia— or 
(in  the  pious  creed  of  Xenophon)  by 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  which 
such  iniquity  drew  down  upon  her  (v. 
4,  1).  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is 
made  out  that  Phcebidas    had   not 


acted  with  true  wisdom,  and  that  he 
had  done  his  country  more  harm  than 
good— a  criticism  which  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  man  advanced  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  itself,  or  during  the 
three  years  after  it. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 

Kal  v/xei?  -ye  (says  Leontiades  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  Ephors)  rore  i*kv  del 
7rpocretx€Te  T0V  vovv,  trore  cucovcreirOe 
j3ia£o/xeVous  avrous  ttju  Boitonav  v<fr' 
avrois  elvai  •  vvv  8\  enel  rdSe  neirpaKTai, 
ovSev  ujaas  Sel  ©tjjSoi'ovs  <j>o^el<j-6at  •  a\K' 
apKecret  vfjuv  fiiKpa.  tTKVTa\r},  wcrre  enei9ev 
vavTa  7rpdTre<70ai,  o&wv  ay  ddrjade — £avf 
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the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  to  retain  their  garrison  now  in  the 
Kadineia,  to  uphold  Leontiades  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon  his  trial.  Yet 
they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the  opinion  of 
Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phcebidas,  dismissed  him  from 
his  command,  and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine.  The  fine, 
however,  most  probably  was  never  exacted  ;  for  we  shall  see  by 
the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  afterwards  that  the  displeasure  against 
Phcebidas,  if  at  first  genuine,  was  certainly  of  no  long  continuance. 
That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
The  Lace-  Phcebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia  has  been  noted  as 
dsemonians  a  gross  contradiction.  Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to 
Ismenias  to  forget  that,  had  they  evacuated  the  Kadmeia,  the 
puUo*1  and  Party  of  Leontiades  at  Thebes,  which  had  compromised 
death.  itself  for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandizement, 

thi?m  y  °  would  have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.  The  like 
proceeding.  excuS6j  jf  excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to 
their  treatment  of  Ismenias  ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial  at 
Thebes,  before  a  court  consisting  of  three  Lacedaemonian  com- 
missioners and  one  from  each  allied  city.  He  was  accused, 
probably  by  Leontiades  and  his  other  enemies,  of  having  entered 
into  friendship  and  conspiracy  with  the  Persian  king  to  the 
detriment  of  Greece1 — of  having  partaken  in  the  Persian  funds 
brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrates  the  Rhodian — and  of  being 
the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had  disturbed  Greece  from  395 
B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After  an  unavailing 
defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  Had  this  doom  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists  as  a  consequence 
of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been  too  much  in  the 
analogy  of  Grecian  party- warfare  to  call  for  any  special  remark. 
But  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  prostitution  of 
judicial  solemnity  and  Pan-hellenic  pretence  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians here  committed.     They  could  have  no  possible  right  to 

too-nep -fiiieZs  ifiiov,  ovtw  koX  v/xei?  rjixiav,    Socratis,  p.  576  A),  and  Cornelius  Nepos 

einiJ.e\r)<T0e.  (Pelopid.  C.  1). 

Xenoph6n  mentions  the  displeasure        a  y        HPiifin    v    2    q«5  •   Plntaivh 

of  the  Ephors  and  the  Spartans  gene-  -na  n3\  <^i£'o  «  I™  a'    m«+i^ 

rally  against  PhoBbidas  (JaXeirfi,  1Xov  ge®Xe    place Velomd    c  5)  rem? 

SulK  ff&KTa^DlM    ve^  t0  S*arta  and  tried  tee' 
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try  Ismenias  as  a  criminal  at  all  ;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a  cri- 
minal on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  when 
they  had  themselves,  only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely  as 
allies,  but  even  as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from  one 
Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — and  for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on 
Grecian  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban  for  having 
raised  against  them  the  war  which  began  in  395  B.C.  But  the 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge  was  masked,  and  the 
impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason  that  same  foreign 
alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously  identified  themselves, 
lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

Leontiades  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers 
in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the   „. 

vigorous 

Kadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  their  orders,   action  of 
The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  enrolled  as  a  member   agtfnpSfcrtans 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.     Sparta  was  now   oiynthus— 
enabled  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expedition  with   sent  there 
redoubled  vigour.     Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though   J^rge  force 
they  repressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  confede-   including 
racy,  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  down,  so   able  Theban 
that  a  larger  force  was  necessary,  and  the  aggregate  of  SerS ent' 
ten  thousand  men  which  had  been  previously  decreed   co-operates 
was  put  into  instant  requisition,  to  be  commanded  by 
Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.     The  new  general,  a  man  of  very 
popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his  march  at  the  head  of  this  large 
army,  which  comprised  many  Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horse- 
men furnished  by  the  new  rulers  in  their  unqualified  devotion  to 
Sparta.     He  sent  forward  envoys  to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia, 
urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  Macedonian  cities  which  had  joined  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  also  to  Derdas,  prince  of  the  district  of   Upper 
Macedonia  called  Elimeia,  inviting  his  co-operation  against  that 
insolent  city,  which  would  speedily  extend  her  dominion  (he 
contended)  from  the  maritime  region  to  the  interior  unless  she 
were  put  down.1 

l  Xen.  Ilellen.  v.  2,  38. 
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Strenuous 

resistance 

of  the 

Olynthians 

—excellence 

of  their 

cavalry. 


Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere  and  had 
!.  382.  their  hands  free — though  Teleutias  was  a  competent 
officer  with  powerful  forces — and  though  Derdas  joined 
with  400  excellent  Macedonian  horse,  yet  the  conquest 
of  Olynthus  was  found  no  easy  enterprise.1  The 
Olynthian  cavalry  in  particular  was  numerous  and 
efficient.  Unable  as  they  were  to  make  head  against 
Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance,  nevertheless,  in  a 
desultory  engagement  which  took  place  near  the  city  gates  they 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the 
infantry  into  confusion,  and  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory  had  not  Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing 
made  a  diversion  which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  con- 
tinued to  ravage  the  Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for 
which,  however,  the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding 
expeditions  against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.2 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various  partial 
defeats,  especially  one  near  Apollonia  from  Derdas. 
They  were  more  and  more  confined  to  their  walls, 
insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  confident  and  began 
to  despise  them.  Under  these  dispositions  on  his 
part,  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  showed  themselves 
one  morning,  passed  the  river  near  their  city,  and 
advanced  in  calm  array  towards  the  Lacedaemonian 
camp.  Indignant  at  such  an  appearance  of  daring, 
Teleutias  directed  Tlemonidas  with  the  peltasts  to 
disperse  them,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  slowly 
retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed  impatiently  to 
pursue  them  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river. 
No  sooner  did  the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had 
crossed  it  than  they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemo- 
nidas and  a  hundred  others.    All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias, 


B.C.  381. 

Teleutias 
being  at 
first 

successful 
and  having 
become 
overcon- 
fident 
sustains 
a  terrible 
defeat 
from  the 
Olynthians 
under  the 
walls  of 
their  city. 


i  Demosthenes  (T)e  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75, 
p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  commen- 
dation of  the  brave  resistance  made 
by  the  Olynthians  against  the  great 
force  of  Sparta.  But  his  expressions 
are  altogether  misleading  as  to  the 


tenor  and  result  of  the  war.  If  we 
had  no  other  information  than  his, 
we  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the 
Olynthians  had  been  victorious,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  baffled. 
2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40—43. 
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who  completely  lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried 
forward  to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around  him, 
sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horsemen, 
to  advance  also.  But  the  Clynthians,  again  retreating,  drew  him 
on  towards  the  city  with  such  inconsiderate  forwardness  that 
many  of  his  soldiers,  ascending  the  eminence  on  which  the  city 
was  situated,  rushed  close  up  to  the  walls.1  Here,  however,  they 
were  received  by  a  shower  of  missiles  which  forced  them  to 
jcede  in  disorder,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  again  sallied 
forth,  probably  from  more  than  one  gate  at  once,  and  charged 
them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts,  next  with  hoplites.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the 
first,  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  compact  charge  of  the  last ; 
Teleutias  himself,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and 
his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight  of  all  around.  The  whote 
besieging  force  dispersed  and  fled  in  different  directions — to 
Akanthus,  to  Spartolus,  to  Potidsea,  to  Apollonia.  So  vigorous 
and  effective  was  the  pursuit  by  the  Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of 
the  fugitives  was  immense.  The  whole  army  was  in  fact  ruined,* 
for  probably  many  of  the  allies  who  escaped  became  discouraged 
and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive  might  have 
leterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  further  proceedings 
ind  saved  Olynthus.  But  now  they  were  so  com- 
)letely  masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought 
mly  of  repairing  the  dishonour  by  a  still  more  im- 
)osing  demonstration.  Their  king  Agesipolis  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  his  name  called  forth  eager  co-operation, 
both  in  men  and  money  from  the  allies.  He  marched  with 
thirty  Spartan  counsellers,  as  Agesilaus  had  gone  to  Asia,  besides 
a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers  from  the  Periceki, 
from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  and  from  strangers  or 
citizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise  through  poverty,  introduced 
as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  citizens  to  go  through  the  arduous 
Lykurgean  training.3    Amyntas  and  Derdas  also  were  instigated 

1  Thucyd.  i.  63— with  the  Scholiast.         Diodorus  (xv.  21)  states  the  loss  at 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  4—6.    Tra/xrrAijfleis    1200  men. 

a7T€/CTei!/<xi/  avdpuTrovs  /cai  on  irep  6$eAo$  3  Xen.    Hellen.    V.   3,   9.      iroAAoi   Si 

rjv  tovtov  toG  <XTpo.Tt6jj.aTOi.  ai/TcL  /cal  rue  neptoiKwv  ttfeAoircu  icaAot 


B.C.  380. 

Agesipolis 
is  sent  to 
Olynthus 
from  Sparta 
with  a  rein- 
forcement. 
He  dies 
of  a  fever. 
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to  greater  exertions  than  before,  so  that  Agesipolis  was  enabled, 
after  receiving  their  reinforcements  in  his  march  through  Mace- 
donia, to  present  himself  before  Olynthus  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within  their  walls.  He  then 
completed  the  ravage  of  their  territory  which  had  been  begun  by 
Teleutias,  and  even  took  Torone  by  storm.  But  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer  weather  presently  brought  upon  him  a  fever 
which  proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time,  although  he  had  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  for  repose  to  the  shady  grove  and  clear 
waters  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body  was 
immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  buried 
with  the  customary  solemnities.1 

Polybiades,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command,  pro- 
secuted the  war  with  undiminished  vigour,  and  the 
Olynthians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as 
well  as  from  importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to 
such  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace.  They 
were  obliged  to  break  up  their  own  federation,  and  to 
Slynthusto  enrol  themselves  as  sworn  members  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederacy,  with  its  obligations  of  service  to 
Sparta.2  The  Olynthian  union  being  dissolved,  the 
component  Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally  as 
allies  of  Sparta,  while  the  maritime  cities  of  Mace- 
donia were  deprived  of  their  neighbouring  Grecian 
protector,  and  passed  again  under  the  dominion  of 
Amyntas. 

Both  the  dissolution  of   this   growing  confederacy  and  th« 
reconstitution  of  maritime  Macedonia  were  signal  misfortunes 


B.C.  379. 

Polybiad^s 
succeeds 
Agesipolis 
as  com- 
mander— 
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Kaya9o\  r\Ko\ovQovv,  <ai  |eVoi  tCjv  rpo<f>C- 
litav  KaA.ovju.eVwv,  kci.1  voOoi  rotv  'ZnapTia- 
7oiv,  ixd\a  eveiSei?  re  xai  tuiv  ev  Trj  7rdA.ei 
KaAwi/  ovk  ajretpoi. 

The  phrase — £eVot  twv  rpo^Cfimv — 
is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
Phylarchus  in  Athenseus,  vi.  p.  271 
(referred  to  by  Schneider  in  his  note 
here).  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
political  franchise  of  a  Spartan  citizen 
depended  upon  his  being  able  to  furnish 
constantly  his  quota  to  the  public  mess- 
table.  Many  of  the  poor  families  be- 
came unable  to  do  this,  and  thus  lost 
their  qualification  and  their  training ; 
but  rich  citizens  sometimes  paid  their 


quota  for  them,  and  enabled  them  by 
such  aid  to  continue  their  training  as 
£uvTpo<f>ot,  rp6(|)i/u.oi,  /j.66aices,  &c,  as 
companions  of  their  own  sons.  The 
two  sons  of  Xenoph&n  were  educated 
at  Sparta  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  54),  and 
would  thus  be  £eVoi  twi/  Tpo<j>lfioiv 
Ka\ovfj.evu>v.  If  either  of  them  was 
now  old  enough,  he  might  probably 
have  been  one  among  the  volunteers 
to  accompany  Agesipolis. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3, 18 ;  Pausan.  iii. 
5,9. 
2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  26 ;  Diodftr.  xv. 
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to  the  Grecian  world.  Never  were  the  arms  of  Sparta  more 
mischievously  or  more  unwarrantably  employed. 
That  a  powerful  Grecian  confederacy  should  be  mischief 
formed  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  gpartSo 
region  where  Hellas  joined  the  non-Hellenic  tribes,  ?reZce 
was  an  incident  of  sigi  il  benefit  to  the  Hellenic  world  crushing 
generally.  It  would  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  01ynthus- 
Greece  against  the  neighbouring  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  at 
whose  expense  its  conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would  have  been 
achieved.  That  Olynthus  did  not  oppress  her  Grecian  neighbours 
— that  the  principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the  most  equal, 
generous,  and  seducing  character — that  she  employed  no  greater 
compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an  unreflecting  instinct 
of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very  towns  who  obeyed  this 
instinct  would  have  become  sensible  themselves,  in  a  very  short 
time,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confederacy  on  each  and 
every  one — these  are  facts  certified  by  the  urgency  of  the  reluctant 
Akanthians,  when  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no  interval  for 
the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt.  Nothing  but  the 
intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal  and 
beneficent  promise ;  nothing  but  the  accident,  that  during  the 
three  years  from  382  to  379  B.C.  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and  its  Kadmeia 
under  her  garrison.  Such  prosperity  did  not  long  continue 
unabated.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission  of  Olynthus, 
the  Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles,  who  raised  so 
vigorous  a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been  disabled 
from  meddling  with  Olynthus,  as  we  shall  find  illustrated  by  the 
fact  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  that  she  declined  interfering  in 
Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thessalian  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherse. 
Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy  been  left  to  its  natural  working, 
it  might  well  have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in 
harmonious  action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession 
of  a  confederacy  of  free  and  self-determining  communities,  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in 
her  extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to  defeat 
these  tendencies,  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change — from 
fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  integral  and  equal 
autonomy  with  collective  action — which  Olynthus  was  labouring 
8—5 
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to  bring  about.  She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared 
the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose, 
to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus,  but  Akanthus,  Apollonia,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection. 
Many  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spurned  the  boon  of  equal 
partnership  and  free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours, 
lived  to  discover  how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as 
a  bulwark  against  Macedonian  neighbours  ;  and  to  see  themselves 
confounded  in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  ;  by  crushing 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Never  again  did  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated,  and 
self-supporting  basis  round  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lacedae- 
b.c.  380.  monians  were  carrying  on,  under  Agesilaus,  another 
Interven-  intervention  within  Peloponnesus,  against  the  city 
tion  of  0f  phlius.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 

with  the  exiles  of  this  city  had  recently  been  recalled,  at  the 
of  Ph{n?s?nt  express  command  of  Sparta.  The  ruling  party  in 
Tjje.    .  Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore 

government  the  confiscated  property  of  these  exiles,  reimbursing 
AgSpolisf  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  purchased 
persecuted  n  the  price  which  they  had  paid,  and  reserving  all 
laus.  "  disputed  points  for  judicial  decision.1  The  returned 
exiles  now  again  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  complaint  that  they 
could  obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property ;  that  the 
tribunals  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  many 
of  them  directly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them  the 
right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  impartial  authority  ; 
and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many  who  thought 
them  wronged.  Such  allegations  were  probably  more  or  less 
founded  in  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abrogating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling 
Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.  The  latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count 
for  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta,  and  as  a  further 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 10. 
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proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed  injustice, 
in  the  Phliasian  rulers.1  Their  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of  hospitality  with  some  of 
the  exiles  ;  while  it  appears  that  his  colleague  king  Agesipolis 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling  party  at  Phlius — had  received 
from  them  zealous  aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  for  his  Olynthian 
expedition — and  had  publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion 
to  Sparta.2  The  Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  pro- 
claimed testimonial  of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their  fidelity,  had 
fancied  that  they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan 
coercion  would  be  enforced  against  them.  But  the  marked 
favour  of  Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against 
them  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus  ;  pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which 
usually  prevailed  between  the  two  Spartan  kings.  In  spite  of 
much  remonstrance  at  Sparta,  from  many  who  deprecated 
hostilities  against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a 
handful  of  exiles,  he  not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of 
war  against  Phlius  by  the  Ephors,  but  also  took  the  command  of 
the  army.3 

The  army  being  mustered  and  the  border  sacrifices  favourable, 
Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards   Agesilaus 
Phlius,  dismissing  those  Phliasian  envoys,  who  met   armyhesan 

him  on  the  road   and  bribed  or  entreated  him  to   against 

Phlius 

desist,  with  the  harsh  reply  that  the  government  had   reduces  the 

already  deceived  Sparta  once,  and  that  he  would  be   ^Sade 

satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  the   after  a  long 

acropolis.     This  being  refused,  he  marched  to  the  city,    The  Lace-' 

and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation.     The    o^cup^the 

besieged  defended  themselves  with  resolute  bravery   acropolis, 

and   endurance,   under    a  citizen  named   Delphion,    council & 

who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained  constant   Hundred  as 

guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers   governors. 

by  frequent  sallies.     By  public  decree,  every  citizen  was  put  upon 

half-allowance  of  bread,  so  that  the  siege  was  prolonged  to  double 

the  time  which  Agesilaus,  from  the  information  of  the  exiles  as 

to  the  existing  stock  of  provisions,  had  supposed  to  be  possible. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  V.  3,  10,  11.  xP1llJLaTa  «  T*)v  <J"rpaTiav  eSocrav,  &C. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  10.    17  $\ia<rl<av         <,  Yq„  tjqiiot,   r,  9  10  19.  r»i„fav»v. 

TroMSos,    on     iroKKa    /ecu    TaXeu»i    avrtS     A&eSiL  c-  '*  >  Uioaor.  XV.  M. 
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Gradually,  however,  famine  made  itself  felt ;  desertions  from 
within  increased,  among  those  who  were  favourable,  or  not 
decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles  ;  desertions,  which  Agesilaus  took 
care  to  encourage  by  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment 
as  Phliasian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan  side.  At  length,  after 
about  a  year's  blockade,1  the  provisions  within  were  exhausted, 
so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  entreat  permission  from 
Agesilaus  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg  for  terms. 
Agesilaus  granted  their  request.  But  being  at  the  same  time 
indignant  that  they  submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to  him,  he 
sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to  his 
dictation.  Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city  ;  in 
spite  of  which,  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates, 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  Phlius  was  now  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named  a  Council  of 
One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from  those  within  the 
city),  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  all  the 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city.  Until  this  should  be  done,  he  left  a 
garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured  pay  for  six  months.2 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might  have 
obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekatontarchy, 
named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,3  conducted  themselves, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all  unfavourable, 
seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies 
elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiades,  and  of  Phlius  to 
379         Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the 
same  time. 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  25.    /cat  ra  pev    allow  for  the  blockade — perhaps  more 

nepl  $\iovvra  ovtw?  aZ  entTeTe\e<TTO  iv  than  We  Ought  to  allow. 
okt<0  w&i  koX  kviavTw  2Ypti    Hpllen    v    3   17— 2fi 

This     general     expression,      '-the  xen.  ueiien.  v.  d,  17    Zb. 

matters  relative  to  Phlius,"  comprises        3  The  panegyrist  of  Agesilaus  finds 

not    merely   the    blockade,    but    the  little  to  commend  in  these  Phliasian 

preliminary  treatment  and  complaints  proceedings  except  the  ^tAeraipeia  or 

of   the  Phliasian    exiles.     One   year,  partisan-attachment     of      his      hero 

therefore,  will  be  as  much  as  we  can  (Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii.  21). 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACE- 
DAEMONIANS DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA, 
AND  PARTIAL  PEACE,  IN  371  B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  before  paralleled.    B  0  379 
On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was  but  moderately  powerful,    „     . 
and  they  seem  to  have  held  divided   empire  with   ascendency 
Athens  over  the  smaller  islands ;    while  the  larger   {^j3 f^  a  on 
islands  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  were  independent   379  B-°- 
of  both.     But  the  whole  of  inland   Greece,  both  within  and 
without  Peloponnesus — except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the 
more   powerful    Thessalian    cities — was    now  enrolled    in    the 
confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta.     Her  occupation  of  Thebes,  by 
a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans,  appeared 
to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  successful  attack  ;  while 
the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against  Olynthus  carried  every- 
where an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far-reaching  power.     Her 
allies  too — governed  as  they  were  in  many  cases  by  Spartan 
harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested  on  Sparta — were 
much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they  had  been  during  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Such'a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the  same 
mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant)  as  Sparta  is 
had  been  felt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years  J?  tiregreat 
before,  when  she  was  designated  as  the  "  despot  city  V  Q^Se-^hcr 
And  this  sentiment  was  further  aggravated  by  the  confederacy 
recent  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  persianking 
Sparta,  which  she  had  first  procured  and  afterwards  pj^gfj,  ot 
carried  into  execution.     That  peace  was  disgraceful   Syracuse. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  124.     noKtv  rvpavvov. 
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enough  as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia,  enforced 
in  his  name,  and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
but  it  became  yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  universal  auto- 
nomy which  it  promised  was  seen  to  be  so  executed  as  to 
mean  nothing  better  than  subjection  to  Sparta.  Of  all  the  acts 
yet  committed  by  Sparta,  not  only  in  perversion  of  the  autonomy 
promised  to  every  city,  but  in  violation  of  all  the  acknowledged 
canons  of  right  dealing  between  city  and  city,  the  most  flagrant 
was  her  recent  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Th§bes. 
Her  subversion  (in  alliance  with,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of, 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the  free  Olynthian  confederacy 
was  hardly  less  offensive  to  every  Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism.  She  appeared  as  the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king 
on  one  side,  of  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the 
Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  on  a  third,  as  betraying  the 
independence  of  Greece  to  the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down 
everywhere  within  it  that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  own  harmosts  and  partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incontestably 
stron"  as  ^ie  neac*  °f  Greece-    No  man  dared  to  call  in 

complaint  of  question  her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  against 
Lysiasf  01  it  The  tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  Greeks  at 
expressed  at   ^jg  moment  is  manifested  in  two  eminent  residents 

the  Olympic  . 

festival  of  at  Athens — Lysias  and  Isokrates.  Of  these  two 
rhetors,  the  former  composed  an  oration  which  he 
publicly  read  at  Olympia  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  In 
this  oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  remains, 
preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus)  Lysias  raises  the  cry 
of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king,  partly  from 
the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.1     He  calls  upon  all  Greeks  to 

i  Lysias,  Frag.  Orat.  xxxiii.  (Olym-  *E  A.  A.  rj  wv    <rw  fj.  ar  a,   twj/    San  a- 

pic.)  ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  v  d  o-  0  a  i  Sw  ap.ev  <nv  •   vavs  Se  no\- 

de  Lysia,  pp.  520 — 525,  Reisk.  Ad?  avrbs  KeKnjTai,  TroAAds  8'  o  rvpavi/os 

.     .     .     'Oplav   ovtws   aiaxpw  cna/cei-  ttjs  St-KeAias.      .     .     . 
jueVTjf  ttjv  'EAAdSa,  /cal  7roAAd  piev  aiiTrjs  .     .     .    "Clare    a£t.ov — tov?  npoyovovs 

ovto.  vnb  tw  /3ap/3dpa>,  7roAAds  Se  7rdAei?  i*ifxei<r9ai.,  ot  rows  p.ev  j3ap/3dpovs  enoii]- 

inb  Tvpavvwv  avaaraTovi  ■yeyei/TjjU.eVas.  <rav,    ttjs    dAAorpias    emOv^ovvTa^,    x/js 

.     .     .     'Opuip.ev   yap    tovs    klvSvuovs  cr^erepas    avrojv    etrreprjcrflai  '     rovs     Se 

/cal   /ueydAovs   fat   navraxoOev   nepiecrTY)-  Tvpavvovs  e£eAd<rai/Tes,  noivr)V  diracrt  rr\v 

KOTas.     eniaraaOe  Se,  on  r\  ft.ev  apxv  riav  iXevOepiav     Kare(TTr](Tav.       ©ai/p-d^w      Se 

KparovPTtav   ttjs   Qa\aa<rr\s,  tojv  Se  XP1)*  Aaxeciat/u-oviov?     iravroiv    (U.dA.Krra,    rivi 

p\6.T<av   /Saa-iAei/s   Ta/iu'as  •    t  a    S  e    t  Si  v  nore     yva>/u.fl     xP^/Ae^oi,     k  ai  o  jxi  v  tf  p 
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lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one  with  the  other,  and  to  unite 
in  making  head  against  these  two  really  formidable  enemies,  as 
their  ancestors  had  previously  done,  with  equal  zeal  for  putting 
down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  foreigner.  He  notes  the 
number  of  Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over  to  the  Persian  king, 
whose  great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an  indefinite 
number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was  superior 
to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster  ;  while  the  strongest 
naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius. 
Recognizing  the  Lacedaemonians  as  chiefs  of  Greece,  Lysias 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  should  quietly  permit  the 
fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city  to  another.  They  ought  to 
look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those  cities  which  had  been 
destroyed,  both  by  the  Persians  and  by  Dionysius^  as  coming 
home  to  themselves  ;  not  to  wait  patiently  until  the  two  hostile 
powers  had  united  their  forces  to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece, 
which  yet  remained  independent. 

Of  the  two  common  enemies — Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — 
whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  latter  had  sent  to  jjemonstra- 
this  very  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  The8ry,  or  tion  against 
legation  to  offer  solemn  sacrifice  in  his  name ;  together  san  despot 
with  several  chariots  to  contend  in  the  race,  and  some  £jf ysius  a 
excellent  rhapsodes  to  recite  poems  composed  by  festival, 
himself.  The  Syracusan  legation,  headed  by  Thearides,  brother 
of  Dionysius,  were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in  a 
tent  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with  gold  and 
purple  ;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  ostentatious 

ttji/   'EWaS  a    nepiopSxriv,    -qye-  served  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristeides 

fAoees  6vres  twj>  'Ekk-qvow,  &c.  (who,  however,  is  mistaken  in  referring 

.    .    .    Ou  toCwv  6  67710)1-  Kaipbs  tov  it  to  Dionysius  the  younger).    Aristeides 

Trapoi/To?  (SeKrLup  •  ov  yap  aAAoTptas  Sel  ascribes  the  frustration  of  thi3  attack 

Ta;  Ttof  (xtto\u)\6tu>v  <rvju.(j!>opa?  vop.C£eiv,  to  the  valour  of  two  Athenian  generals, 

a\\'  oixeiag  •  ovS'  ava^elvaL,  ew?  av  in'  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ;  the  former 

avTovs  ij/w-a?  ai  Swd/xeis  a.  p.  (f>  o  t  4  p  tn  v  of  whom  captured  the  fleet  of  Dionysius, 

(of  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius)  e\9u><rt.v,  while  the  latter  defeated  the  Lacedse- 

a\\'  ews  en  e£e<rri,  rrfv  tovtox/  {J/Bpii/  monian  fleet  at   Leukas.     But  these 

Ku)\v<rai.  events  happened  in  373—372  B.C.,  when 

Ephorus  appears  to  have  affirmed  the  power  of  Dionysius  was  not  so  for- 

that  there  was  a  plan  concerted  be-  midable  or  aggressive  as  it  had  been 

tween  the  Persian  king  and  Dionysius  between  387—382  B.C.  ;  moreover,  the 

for  attacking  Greece  in  concert  and  ships  of  Dionysius  taken  by  Iphikrates 

dividing  it  between  them  (see  Ephori  were  only  ten  in  number,  a  small  squa- 

Fragra.  141,  ed.  Dido t).    The  assertion  dron.    Aristeides  appears  to  me  to  have 

is  made  by  the  rhetor  Aristeides,  and  misconceived  the  date  to  which  the 

the  allusion  to  Ephorus  is  here  pre-  assertion  of  Ephorus  really  referred. 
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display  made  by  Alkibiades1  in  the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.c.  420). 
While  instigating  the  spectators  present  to  exert  themselves  as 
Greeks  for  the  liberation  of  their  fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by 
Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them  to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile 
demonstration  against  the  latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent 
before  them,  which  insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the 
spectacle  of  wealth  extorted  from  Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears 
that  this  exhortation  was  partially,  but  only  partially,  acted  upon.2 
Some  persons  assailed  the  tent,  but  were  probably  restrained  by 
the  Eleian  superintendents  without  difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of 
Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and  sympathies 
which  agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  B.C.  384.  This  was  the 
first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — a  festival 
memorable,  not  only  because  it  again  brought  thither  Athenians, 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who  must  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  preceding  war  from  coming  either  in  B.C.  388  or  in 
B.C.  392,  but  also  as  it  exhibited  the  visitors  and  TheSries  from 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  handed 

1  See  Pseudo-AndokidSs  COnt.  Alki-  —bpSiv  noWa.  fiev  avrrj<;  ("EAAaSos)  bvra 
biad  s  30  ;  and  chapter  lv.  of  this  i>nb  r<2  /3ap|3apa>,  &c.  This  is  quite  per< 
History.  tinent  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 

2  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysia,  p.  but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that 
519 ;  Dioddr.  xiv.  109.    wore  ni/a?  toA.-  peace.    The  same  may  be  said  about 

fjiyj<rai.  Siapnageiv  ra?  <Ticqvd<;.  the   phrase — ov    yap  aAAorpias   Sel  ra<; 

Dionysius  does  not  specify  the  date  tuv  airo\(a\6ro>v  truja^opas  voixi&iv,  aAA' 
of  this  oration  of  Lysias,  but  Diod&rus  oi/cetas — which  must  be  referred  to  the 
places  it  at  Olympiad  98— B.c  388— the  recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
year  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sici- 
On  this  point  I  venture  to  depart  from  lian  Greeks  by  Dionysius. 
him,  and  assign  it  to  Olympiad  99,  or  3  In  388  B.C.— when  Athens  and  so 
384  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  peace  ;  large  a  portion  of  the  greater  cities  of 
the  rather  as  his  Olympic  chronology  Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta,  and 
appears  not  clear,  as  may  be  seen  by  therefore  contesting  her  headship- 
comparing  xv.  7  with  xiv.  109.  Lysias    would    hardly    have    publicly 

1   The  year  388  B.C.  was  a  year  of  talked  of  the  Spartans  as  -qyenoves  iw 

war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her  allies  'EKkrjvuiv,  ov<  iStKws,  koX  Sia  rr\v  Zp.(f>v- 

on    one    side,    and   Thebes,    Athens,  tov  dperriv  k.o.1  Sia  ttjv  7rpb?  tov  iv6\efi.ov 

Corinth,    and    Argos    on   the    other,  eirio-TrifjLriv.    This  remark  is  made  also 

were  carrying  on  strenuous  hostilities,  by  Sievers  (Geschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 

The  war  would  hinder  the  four  last-  Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  138).    Nor 

mentioned   states   from   sending   any  would  he  have  declaimed  so  ardently 

public    legation    to    sacrifice   at   the  against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time 

Olympic  festival.    Lysias,  as  an  Athe-  when  Athens  was  still  not  despairing 

nian  metic,  could  hardly  have  gone  of  Persian  aid  against  Sparta, 
there  at  all ;  but  he  certainly  could        On  these   grounds  (as  well  as  on 

not  have  gone  there  to  make  a  public  others  which  I  shall   state   when   I 

and  bold  oratorical  demonstration.  recount  the  history  of  Dionysius),  it 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies  appears  to  me   that  this   oration  of 

that  the  speech  was  delivered  after  the  Lysias  is  unsuitable  to  B.C.  388,  but 

cession  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  perfectly  suitable  to  384  B.C. 
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over  by  Sparta  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  like  also  from  those 
numerous  Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius  had 
enslaved.  All  these  sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would 
doubtless  be  full  of  complaints  respecting  the  hardship  of  their 
new  lot,  and  against  Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them — complaints 
which  would  call  forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athenians, 
Thebans,  and  all  others  who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  There  was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a 
Grecian  patriot,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield  a  mournful  assent  to 
the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free  Grecian  world  was  on  fire1  at 
both  sides  ;  that  Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Sicilians  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  ;  and  that,  if 
these  two  formidable  enemies  should  coalei 
of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great  danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias,  pane„yrjcal 
in  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  dis-  oration  of 
imises  his  censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of 
surprise.  But  Isokrates,  who  composed  an  analogous  discourse 
four  years  afterwards  (which  may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the 
next  Olympic  festival  of  B.C.  380),  speaks  out  more  plainly.  He 
denounces  the  Lacedaemonians  as  traitors  to  the  general  security 
and  freedom  of  Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well 
as  Grecian  despots  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
autonomous  Grecian  cities,  all  in  the  interest  of  their  own  selfish 
ambition.  No  wonder  (he  says)  that  the  free  and  self-acting 
Hellenic  world  was  every  day  becoming  contracted  into  a  nar- 
rower space,  when  the  presiding  city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerxes, 
Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to  absorb  it,  and  herself  undertook 
unjust  aggressions  against  Thebes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and 
Manlineia.2 

The  preceding  citations  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates  would  be 
Sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contemporaries 

1  Lysias,  Orat.  Olymp.  Frag,  /caio-  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent 
^.eVjjr  t),v  'Y.Wala  irepiopuicn.v,  &c.  twenty  triremes  to  join  the  Lacetlif- 

2  IsokratGs,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145,  monians  at  the  Hellespont,  a  few 
146:  compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  months  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
s.  122  ;  and  Diodor.  xv.  2a  (Xenophon.  Hellen.  v.  1,  26) 
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took,  both  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  conduct  of  Sparta, 
during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of 
upon  Sparta  Antalkidas  (387 — 379  B.C.).  But  the  philo-Laconian 
by°thepMlo-  Xenophdn  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condem- 
Laconian  nation  of  Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant 
and  seemingly  unassailable  position  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  Olynthus  and  Phlius,  he  proceeds  to  say1 — "  I  could 
produce  numerous  other  incidents,  both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to 
prove  that  the  gods  take  careful  note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil- 
doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  are  quite 


city  autonomous,  having  violated  their  oaths  by  seizing  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  were  punished  by  the  very  men  whom  they  had 
wronged,  though  no  one  on  earth  had  ever  before  triumphed 
over  them.  And  the  Theban  faction  who  had  introduced  them 
into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  that  their  city  should 
be  enslaved  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  they  might  rule  despotically 
themselves,  were  put  down  by  no  more  than  seven  assailants 
among  the  exiles  whom  they  had  banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred  and  sense  of  abused  ascendency 
His  manner  entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral  or  unfriendly 
Greeks,  when  Xenophon,  alike  conspicuous  for  his 
partiality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  of  Thebes,  could 
employ  these  decisive  words  in  ushering  in  the  coming 
phase  of  Spartan  humiliation,  representing  it  as  a 
well-merited  judgment  from  the  gods  ?  The  sentence 
which  I  have  just  translated  marks,  in  the  common- 
place manner  of  the  Xenophontic  Hellenica,  the  same  moment 
of  pointed   contrast   and  transition— past   glory  suddenly  and 


of  marking 
the  point  of 
transition  in 
his  history 
—from 
Spartan 
glory  to 
Spartan 
disgrace. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  1.  Ti-oAAa  /u.ee 
ovv  av  tis  eVot  <al  aAAa  Ae'yeii/,  /cai 
'EAAtji/iko.  kcu  /3ap^apt/ca,  cos  6eol  oi/re 
ti'ov  acre  @ovvto>v  ovre  tojv  dvocria  Troiovv- 
Ttuf  d/AeAovcri  ■  vvv  ye  /xrjv  Ae'£co  to.  rrpo- 
neifxeva.  AouceSoLifAovwi  re  yap,  oi  6/xo- 
cr/wres    avTOvofJLOvs    eacreif    Tas    7roAeis, 

TT)l>     SV     ©J)j3atS     OLKpOTTOklV     KO.TO.<TX°VTe'>i 

vn  olvtu)v  p.6vov  twj>  aducrjOevTiov  exoAacr- 
dr)<rav,  npSjTOV  ovS'  v<f>'  evos  twi/  irwwoTe 
dvQpwnoiv  KpaTf]OivTH.  tous  re  tSuv 
noknoiv  eicrayayovTas  ets  rr\v  a.K.p6iroki.v 
(xutous,  Ka.i  j3ouA/jt^et'7as  AaKeSai/xovtois 
rr)v  iroKiv  Sovkevew,  tocrTe  avrol  rvpav- 
Vilv.      .       .      .      TT\V     TOVTdiV     a-px^v     ewTa. 


Hovov  ruiv  4>vy6vT(ov  rjpKecrav  KaraKvcrai. 

This  passage  is  properly  character- 
ized by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commentatio 
Critica  in  Xenophdntis  Hellenica,  Hall. 
1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history—"  Hoc  igitur  in  loco  quasi 
editiore  opens  sui  Xenophdn  subsistit, 
atque  uno  in  conspectu  Spartanos,  et 
ad  suae  felicitatis  fastigium  ascendere 
videt,  et  rursus  ab  eo  delabi :  tanta 
autem  divinse  justitiae  conscientia  tan- 
gitur  in  hac  Spartanorum  fortuna 
conspiciue,  ut  vix  suum  judicium, 
quanquam  id  solet  facere,  suppres- 
serit". 
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unexpectedly  darkened  by  supervening  misfortune — which  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  by  the  dialogue 
between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melian1  council,  or  in  the 
(Edipus  and  Antigone  of  Sophokles,2  by  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  Teiresias. 

The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been   for  three  years 
(since  the  blow  struck  by  Phcebidas)  in  the  hands  of  B  0  379 
Leontiades  and  his  oligarchical  partisans,  upheld  by 
the  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.      Respecting   under8 
the  details  of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any   anSe^ 
information.      We    can    only  (as  above    remarked)   phiio- 
judge  of   it   by  analogy   of  the  Thirty  tyrants   at   ofigarchy, 
Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  to  which    gKStSf 
it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  position,  and  interests,   garrison 
That  the  general  spirit  of  it  must  have  been  cruel,    Kadmeia— 
oppressive,  and  rapacious  we  cannot  doubt ;  though   oppressive 
in  what  degree  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.     The   tyrannical 
appetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a   £°veenmen  . 
large    foreign  garrison,  would   ensure   such   a  result ;    besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings  or 
conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited   citizens  who  saw 
their  city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion, into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of  Sparta. 
Such  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Theban  exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite  or  anti-Spartan  party, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  had  fled  to  Athens  at  the  first 
seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias,  and  had  been  doubtless  joined 
subsequently  by   others.      So  strongly  did  the   Theban  rulers 
apprehend  mischief  from  these  exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to 
take    them    off    by   private    murder    at   Athens,    and   actually 
succeeded  in  thus  killing  Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and 
chief  successor  of  the  deceased  Ismenias,  though  they  missed  their 
blows  at  the  rest.3    And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  made  the 
prison    in    Thebes    subservient    to  multiplied   enormities  and 
executions,  when  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were  found 
in  it  when  the  government  was  put  down,4  but  also  that,  in  the 

1  See    above    in    this    History— the         3  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  G  .  compare 

close  of  chapter  lvi.  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  29,  p.  596 

a  Soph.  CEdip.   Tyr.  450;    Antigon.  B 
1006.  *  Xenoph.  Helleu.  v  1,  14. 
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fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement,  the  slain  gaoler  was  an 
object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his  corpse  was  trodden  and 
spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women.1  In  Thebes,  as  in  other 
Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no  part  in  political 
disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in  public  ; 2  so  that 
this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment  must  have 
been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of  sons,  husbands, 
and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter, 
Discontent  ^ut  genume  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against 
Lacedaemonian  injustice.  The  generous  countenance 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four 
years  before,  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian 
refugees,  during  the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty,  was 
now  gratefully  requited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune 
to  both  cities  ;3  and  requited,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of 
Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be  expelled,  as  she 
had  on  the  earlier  occasion  demanded  that  the  xlthenian  refugees 
should  be  dismissed  from  Thebes.  To  protect  these  Theban 
exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens  could  do.  Their  restoration 
was  a  task  beyond  her  power,  and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond 
their  own.  For  the  existing  government  of  Thebes  was  firmly 
seated,  and  had  the  citizens  completely  under  control.  Ad- 
ministered by  a  small  faction — Archias,  Philippus,  HypatSs,  and 


at  Thebes 

though 

under  com 

pression. 

Theban 

exiles  at 

Athens. 


1  Plutarch.  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  33,  p. 

598  B,  C.     (3  /ecu  ju.e0'  ^/xepav  eirevefirjcrav 
xal  TrpoaeTTTverav  ovk  oAt-yai  yvvai/ces. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Theban  of  the  democratic 
party  named  Amphitheus.  He  was 
about  to  be  shortly  executed,  and  the 
conspirators  personally  attached  to 
him  seem  to  have  accelerated  the  hour 
of  their  plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life 
(Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  577  D, 
p.  586  F). 

2  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat  c.  33,  p.  598  C)  is  illustrated  by 
the  description  given  in  fche  harangue 
of  Lykurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  (c.  xi.  s.  40), 
of  the  universal  alarm  prevalent  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  (Jhaironeia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could  not 
stay  in  their  houses — ava£[m  cu/twi>  /ecu 
rrjs  jroAeio?  6pw/ueVas,  &c.  Compare 
also  the  words  of  Makaria  in  the 
Herakleidae    of   Euripides,    475 ;   and 


Diod6r.  xiii.  55,  in  his  description  of 
the  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 

3  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6. 

See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  Athenian  democrats  to- 
wards those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered 
them  at  Thebes  during  the  exile  along 
with  Thrasybulus,  strikingly  brought 
out  in  an  oration  of  Lysias,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  a  fragment  remains 
(Lysias,  Frag.  46,  47,  Bekk. ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  Judic.  de  Isago,  p.  594).  The 
speaker  of  this  oration  had  been 
received  at  Thebes  by  Kephisodotus, 
the  father  of  Pherenikus :  the  latter 
was  now  in  exile  at  Athens,  and  the 
speaker  had  not  only  welcomed  him 
(Pherenikus)  to  his  house  with 
brotherly  affection,  but  also  delivered 
this  oration  on  his  behalf  before  the 
Dikastery,  Pherenikus  having  rightful 
claims  on  the  property  left  behind  by 
the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 
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Leontiades  (among  whom  the  two  first  were  at  this  moment  pole- 
marchs,  though  the  last  was  the  most  energetic  and  resolute) — it 
was  at  the  same  time  sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of  1500 
Lacedaemonians  and  allies,1  under  Lysanoridas  and  two  other 
harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  well  as  by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts 
in  the  other  Boeotian  cities  around — Orchomenus,  Thespiae, 
Plataea,  Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the  general  body  of  Theban 
sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  government, 
and  though  the  young  men,  while  exercising  in  the  palaestra 
(gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted  at  Thebes 
than  anywhere  else  except  at  Sparta),  kept  up  by  private  com- 
munication the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compressed  patriotism, 
yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was  forcibly  kept  down,  and 
the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower  town,  as  well  as  the  citadel, 
were  held  in  vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling  minority.2 

For  a  certain  time  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in  hopes 
of  some  rising  at  home,  or  some  positive  aid  from  the   The  Theban 
Athenians.     At  length,  in  the  third  winter  after  their   exiles  at 
flight,  they  began  to  despair  of  encouragement  from   after  wait- 
either  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  upon   5^!°™ e 
themselves.      Among  them  were  numbered  several   hopes  of  a 
men  of  the  richest  and  highest  families  at  Thebes,    Thebes, 
proprietors  of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training   kegiiil*0 
establishments  for  contending  at  the  various  festivals  :   movement 
Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Damokleidas,  Theopompus,  Phere-      emse  ves' 
nikus,  and  others.3 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas,  whose  daring  and 
self-devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly  desperate, 
soon  communicated  themselves  to  a  handful  of  his  comrades. 
The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private  correspondence  with 
their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
citizens  generally,  if  they  could  once  strike  a  blow.     Yet  no- 

1  Dioddr.  xv.  25 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopi-         2  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.   c.  4,  p. 

das,  c.  12  ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  577  B  ;  c.  17,  p.  587  B ;  c.  25,  p.  594  C  ; 

17,  p.  586  E.  C.  27,  p.  595  A. 

In  another  passage  of  the  treatise        3  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  7,  8. 
(the   last  sentence   but  one)  he   sets        Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  17,  p. 

down  the  numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  587    D.      -mv   MeAAwos    apju.anjA.aTwi/ 

5000  ;  but  the  smaller  number  is  most  e-iricrrdrr]^.    .    .    .    ip'  ov  XAiSwva  Ae'yei?, 

likely  to  be  true.  tov  KeArjTi  ra  'Hpata  vikCovto.  Tr4pv(Tiv. 
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thing  less  would  be  sufficient  than  the  destruction  of  the  four 
_  .    .,  rulers,  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  nor  would  any 

Pelopidas  '.      .  .  .     °       '  J 

takes  the        one  within  the  city  devote  himself  to  so  hopeless  a 

withlvienon   danger.      It  was  this   conspiracy  which   Pelopidas, 

and  five  Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  (the  entire  band 

other  exiles,  '  v 

undertakes     is  differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  by  others 

destroying      twelve1)  undertook  to  execute.    Many  of  their  friends 

thm™Lers       in  Thebes  came  in  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  who  would 

Of  TllGuBS. 

Co-opera-  not  have  embarked  in  the  design  as  primary  actors.  Of 
PhyiSdas  ftU  auxiliaries,  the  most  effective  and  indispensable  was 
the  secre-  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs;  next  to  him, 
Charon  at  Charon,  an  eminent  and  earnest  patriot.  Phyllidas, 
Thebes,  having  been  despatched  to  Athens  on  official  business, 

entered  into  secret  conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with 
them  the  day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  pro- 
vide for  them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.  Charon 
not  only  promised  them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first 
coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking  their  blow 
should  have  arrived,  but  also  entered  his  name  to  share  in  the  armed 
attack.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragements, 
the  plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished  heartily 
for  its  success.  Epameinondas,  for  example — who  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  before  us — resident  at  Thebes,  and  not  merely 
sympathizing  with  the  political  views  of  Pelopidas,  but  also  bound 
to  him  by  intimate  friendship,  dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt, 
and  declined  participating  in  it.  He  announced  distinctly  that 
he  would  not  become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears 
that  there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him 
fear  that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword  exclu- 
sively against  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  but  would  avail 
themselves  of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence  against 
other  political  enemies.2 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas  the 
secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for  Archias  and 

1  Xenophdn  says  seven  (Hellen.  v.  4,  never  mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas 

1,  2) ;  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  in  this  conspiracy,  nor,  indeed  (with 

say   twelve  (Plutarch,  De    Gen.   Socr.  one  exception),   throughout  his   Hel- 

c.  2,  p.  576  C  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  lenica. 
8—13 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  2).         2  Plutarch,  De  Gen.   Socr.  c.  3,  p. 

It   is   remarkable    that   Xenophdn  576  E  ;  p.  577  A. 
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Philippus,  in  celebration  of  the  period  when  they  were  going  out 
of  office  as  polemarchs,  and  who  had  promised  on  that 
occasion  to  bring  into  their  company  some  women  re- 
markable for  beauty,  as  well  as  of  the  best  families  in 
Thebes.1  In  concert  with  the  general  body  of  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens,  who  held  themselves  ready  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  together  with  some  Athenian  sym- 
pathizers, to  march  to  Thebes  the  instant  that  they 
should  receive  intimation — and  in  concert  also  with 
two  out  of  the  ten  Strat^gi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  them- 
selves privately  to  countenance  the  enterprise,  with- 
out any  public  vote — Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  and  their  five  com- 
panions,2 crossed  Kithaeron  from  Athens  to  Thebes.  It  was  wet 
weather,  about  December,  B.C.  379  ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics 
or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms  than  a  concealed  dagger  ;  and  they 
got  within  the  gates  of  Thebes  one  by  one  at  nightfall,  just  when 
the  latest  farming-men  were  coming  home  from  their  fields.  All 
of  them  arrived  safe  at  the  house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not  been 


13.0.  879. 

Plans  of 
Phyllidas 
for  admit- 
ting the 
conspirators 
into  Thebes 
and  the 
govern- 
ment-house 
—he  invites 
the  pole- 
marchs to 
a  banquet. 


turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.     For  a 
Theban  named  Hipposthenidas,  friendly  to  the  con- 


The  scheme 
very  nearly 

spiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into  the   accident 
secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas,  became  so  frightened   yeInitedPre' 
as  the  moment  of  execution  approached,  that  he  took   Chiidon 
upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  to   livering  his 
despatch  Chiidon,  a  faithful  slave  of  Mellon,  ordering   messase- 
him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from  ThSbes,  to  meet  his  master  on 
the  road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades  would  go  back 
to  Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened  to  render  the  project 
for  the  moment  impracticable.     Chiidon,  going  home  to  fetch  his 
bridle,  but  not  finding  it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where 
it  was.     The  woman,  at  first  pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last  con- 
fessed that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.     Chiidon  became  so 


i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 4.   tA?  a-envoTara^    (Dikfearch.  Vit.  Grsec.  p.  144,  ed.  Fuhr.). 


Wl  KaK\i(TTa<;  rotv  ev  ®^/3ai5.     Plutarch, 

lie  Gen.  Socr.  c.  4,  p.  577  C  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid  c.  9. 

The    Theban   women    were  distin- 
guished for  majestic  figure  and  beauty 


2  Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  25  ;  De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  26,  p.  594  D)  mentions  Mene- 
kleides,  Damokleidas,  and  Theopompus 
among  them.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Pelopid.  c.  2. 
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irritated  with  this  delay  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with 

his  wife,  who  on  her  part  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey. 

He  at  last  beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  interpose.     His 

departure  was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended 

message  of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their 

way1 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the  ensuing 

Peiopidas       ^ay,  on  ^ne  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of  Archias 

and  MeU°n     and  Philippus  was  to  take  place.     Phyllidas  had  laid 

"into  Thebes,   his  plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  banquet,  at  the 

themselves1    moment  when  the  two  polemarchs  had  become  full  of 

in  the  house   wine,  m  female  attire,  as  being  the  women  whose  visit 

Sudden    '      was  expected.     The  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they 

seiYbythe     were  Preparing  to  play  their  parts,  when  an  unexpected 

polemarchs  messenger  knocked  at  the  door,  summoning  Charon 
to  Charon.       .  f     .  ,  ',  .  b  ... 

Charon  instantly  into  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs.     A1J 

sonin  the  withm  were  thunderstruck  with  the  summons,  whiclj 
hands  of  seemed  to  imply  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged, 
as  a  hostage  perhaps  by  the  timid  Hipposthenidas.  It  was  agreed 
toYhTpoie-  among  them  that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.  Never- 
marchsfrom  theless  he  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty 
they  leave  which  beset  him,  was  most  of  all  apprehensive  lest 
it  unread.  tne  frieT1ds  whom  he  had  sheltered  should  suspect 
him  of  treachery  towards  themselves  and  their  cause.  Before 
departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every  way.  This  youth  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Peiopidas,  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  But 
Peiopidas  and  the  rest,  vehemently  disclaiming  all  suspicion, 
entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away,  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
danger  in  which  all  were  now  involved.  Charon,  however,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and  left  his  son  among  them  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  He  went  into  the  presence  of  Archias 
and  Philippus,  whom  he  found  already  half-intoxicated,  but  in- 
formed, by  intelligence  from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they  knew 
not  by  whom,  was  afloat.  They  had  sent  for  him  to  question 
him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had  little  difficulty, 
aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the  vague  sus- 

i  Plutarch,  Peiopidas,  c.  8 ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  17,  p.  586  B ;  a  lfc 
p.  587  D-E. 
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picions  of  drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume  their  conviviality.1 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his  friends.  Nevertheless 
soon  after  his  departure — so  many  were  the  favourable  chances 
which  befel  these  improvident  men — a  fresh  message  was  delivered 
to  Archias  the  polemarch,  from  his  namesake  Archias  the  Athe- 
nian Hierophant,  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme 
of  the  conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  party  at  Athens.  The  messenger  who  bore  this  despatch 
delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation  that  it  related  to  very 
serious  matters.  "  Serious  matters  for  to-morrow,"  said  the  pole- 
march,  as  he  put  the  despatch,  unopened  and  unread,  under  the 
pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining.2 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philipptis  impatiently 
called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women  accord- 
ing to  his  promise.     Upon  this  the  secretary  retired, 
and  brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in  female  attire, 
into  an  adjoining  chamber  ;  then  going  back  to  the 
polemarchs,  he  informed  them  that  the  women  would 
not  come  in  unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dis- 
missed.    An  order  was  forthwith  given  that  these 
latter  should  depart,  while  Phyllidas  took  care  that   Phiiippus 
they  should  be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the  lodging  beiriSus 
of  one  among  their  number.     The  polemarchs  were   %Fe  assas- 
thus  left  only  with  one  or  two  friends  at  table,  half- 
intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves  ;  among  them  Kabeirichus,  the 
archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout  his  term  kept  the 
consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession,  and  had  it  at  that 
moment  close  to  his  person.      Phyllidas    now  conducted  the 
pretended  women  into   the  banqueting-room — three  of    them 


Phyllidas 
brings  the 
conspira- 
tors, in  fe- 
male attire 
into  the 
room  where 
the  pole- 
marchs are 
banqueting 
Archias, 


1  Xenoph6n  does  not  mention  this 
separate  summons  and  visit  of  Charon 
to  the  polemarchs,  nor  anything  about 
the  scene  with  his  son.  He  only 
notices  Charon  as  having  harboured 
the  conspirators  in  his  house,  and 
seems  even  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
person  of  little  consequence— nap  d 
Xapuvi  tivi,  &C.  (v.  4,  3). 

The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both 
the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  28,  p.  595 ;  and  Pelopidas,  c. 
9),  and  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted, 
being  perfectly  consistent  with  what 

8- 


we  read  in  Xenophdn,  though  it  has 
perhaps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air. 

2  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  30,  p.  596  F. 

eis  avpiov  rd  cnrovSaia. 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place 
in  the  narrative  of  Xenoph&n.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  3.  iEneas 
(Poliorcetic.  31)  makes  a  general  refer- 
ence to  the  omission  of  immediate 
opening  of  letters  arrived,  as  having 
caused  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia ; 
which  was  however  only  its  remote 
consequence. 
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attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others  following  as  female 
attendants.  Their  long  veils  and  ample  folds  of  clothing  were 
quite  sufficient  as  disguise— even  had  the  guests  at  table  been 
sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  polemarchs  ;  and 
the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils  was  the  signal  for  using  their 
daggers.  Archias  and  Philippus  were  slain  at  once  and  with 
little  resistance  ;  but  Kabeirichus  with  his  spear  tried  to  defend 
himself,  and  thus  perished  with  the  others,  though  the  conspira- 
tors had  not  originally  intended  to  take  his  life.1 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three  of 
Leontiad&j  tne  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisod6rus,  and  Da- 
»Jld  mokleidas — to  the  house  of  LeontiadSs,  into  which  he 

slain  in  obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  as  the 

tieu- houses.  i3earer  0f  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiades 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning  wool  by 
his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being  a  brave  and 
powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  mortally 
wounded  Kephisodorus  in  the  throat ;  a  desperate  struggle  then 
ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow  doorway, 
where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to  approach.  At  length, 
however,  Pelopidas  overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  they 


1  The  description  given  by  Xenophdn 
of  this  assassination  of  the  polemarchs 
at  Thebes  differs  materially  from  that 
of  Plutarch.  I  follow  Xenoph&n  in 
the  main  ;  introducing  however  several 
of  the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  which 
are  interesting,  and  which  have  the 
air  of  being  authentic. 

Xenophdn  himself  intimates  (Hellen. 
v.  4,  7),  that  besides  the  story  given  in 
the  text,  there  was  also  another  story 
told  by  some— that  Mellon  and  his 
companions  had  got  access  to  the 
polemarchs  in  the  guise  of  drunken 
revellers.  It  is  this  latter  story  which 
Plutarch  has  adopted,  and  which 
carries  him  into  many  details  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of 
Xenoph6n.  I  think  the  story  of  the 
conspirators  having  beon  introduced 
in  female  attire  the  more  probable  of 
the  two.  It  is  borne  out  by  the  exact 
analogy  of  what  Herodotus  tells  us 
respecting  Alexander,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  prince  of  Macedonia  (Herodotus, 
v.  20). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10, 
11  ;  Plutarch.  De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  31, 


p.  597.  Polysenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives 
a  story  with  many  different  circum- 
stances, yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  that 
Pelopidas  in  female  attire  killed  the 
Spartan  general.  The  story  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  5,  10),  though 
he  names  both  Thebes  and  Archias, 
can  hardly  refer  to  this  event. 

It  is  Pluturch,  however,  who  men- 
tions the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the 
archon  at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious 
Theban  custom  that  the  archon  during 
his  year  of  office  never  left  out  of  his 
hand  the  consecrated  spear.  As  a 
Boeotian  born,  Plutarch  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  these  old  customs. 

From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 
copied  the  abundant  details  of  this 
revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he  inter- 
weaves in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  and  in 
the  treatise  called  De  Genio  Socratis, 
we  do  not  know.  Some  critics  suppose 
him  to  have  borrowed  from  Dionyso- 
ddrus  and  Anaxis — Boeotian  historians 
whose  work  comprised  this  period,  but 
of  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is 
preserved  (see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsec. 
ed.  Didot.  vol.  ii.  p.  84). 
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retired,  enjoining  the  wife  with  threats  to  remain  silent,  and 

closing  the  door  after  them  with  peremptory  commands  that  it 

should  not  be  again  opened.     They  then  went  to  the   house 

of  Hypates,  whom  they  slew  while  he  attempted  to  escape  over 

the  roof.1 

The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 

having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded 

with  the  conspirators  to  the  prison.     Here  the  gaoler,   opens  the 

a  confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  deceased   sets°freethe 

governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him,  but  was  slain  by  a  prisoners. 

,  ,         ,  .  ,     ,  .  „         Epameinon- 

sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free   das  and 

admission  to  all.     To  liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  SSensther 

for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the   appear  in 

conspirators — to  furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from 

the  battle-spoils  hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes — and 

to  range  them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Amphion— were 

the  next  proceedings  ;    after  which  they  began  to  feel  some 

assurance  of  safety  and  triumph.2    Epameinondas  and  Gorgidas, 

apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who  appeared  in 

arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause  ;  while  proclamation 

was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through  heralds,  that  the  despots 

were  slain— that  Thebes  was  free— and  that  all  Thebans  who 

valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the  market-place. 

There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many  trumpeters  who  had 

come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  approaching  festival  of  the 

Herakleia.      Hipposthenidas  engaged  these  men  to  blow  their 

trumpets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  everywhere  to 

excite  the  citizens  to  arms.3 


1  Xen.    Hell.    v.    4,    9;    Plutarch,  the  marking  circumstance  of  the  whole 

Pel  op.  c.  11,  12;  and  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  most  im- 

597  D— F).  _  Here  again  Xenophfin  and  pressive  to  Pelopidas  (Plutarch— Non 

Plutarch  differ  ;  the  latter  represents  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum 

that  Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of  —p.  1099  A— E). 

Leontiades   without   Phyllidas,  which        9  v0„™t,   rr^n™  „  a   q  .  r>i„+„™i, 

appears  to  me  altogether  improbable.  PJ  *e™?9    I®1  fc  %*' 8  ;/Sf£cb' 

On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions  Pclop'  c>  12  ;  Do  Ge,u  Socr-  P-  698  B' 
nothing  about  the  defence  of   Leon-        3  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail 

tiades  and  his  personal  conflict  with  which    we  learn    from    Plutarch   (De 

Pelopidas,  which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  Gen.  Socr.  c.  34,  p.  598  D.). 
So  brave  a  man  as  Leontiades,  awake         The   Orchomenian   Inscriptions   in 

and  sober,  would  not  let  himself  be  Boeckh's  Collection  record  the  prizes 

slain  without  a  defence  dangerous  to  given  to  these  'S.aKni.yKTai  or  trumpeters 

assailants.   Plutarch,  in  another  place,  (see  Boeckh,    Corp.  Inscr.    No.   1684, 

singlea  out  the  death  of  Leontiades  as  1585,  &c). 
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Although  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the  prevalent 
feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do,  yet  so  soon  as 
day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became  known,  there  was 
but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among 
the  majority  of  the  citizens.1  Both  horsemen  and 
hoplites  hastened  in  arms  to  the  agora.  Here  for  the 
first  time  since  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phce- 
bidas,  a  formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  was 
convened,  before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow- 
M^Son^and  conspirators  presented  themselves .  The  priests  of  the 
Charon  are     city  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  them 

named  the       .     J .  .    .      .       .         .       '       .,       .  .  , 

first  in  the  name  ot  the  local  gods  ;  while  the  assembly 

ceo  arc  s.     bailed  them  with  acclamations  of  delight  and  gratitude, 

nominating  with  one  voice  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  Charon  as  the 

first  renewed  Bceotarchs.2    The  revival  of  this  title,  which  had 

been  dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of 

no  mean  significance  ;   implying  not  merely  that  Thebes  had 

waked  up  again  into  freedom,  but  that  the  Boeotian  confederacy 


Universal 
joy  among 
the  citizens 
on  the  en- 
suing mor- 
ning, when 
the  event 
was  known. 
General 
assembly  in 
the  market- 
place— 


Messengers  had  been  forthwith  despatched  by  the  conspirators 
to  Attica  to  communicate  their  success ;  upon  which 
all  the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athenian 
generals  privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athenian 
volunteers,  or  corps  francs,  all  of  whom  were  ready  on 
the  borders  awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  Thebes 
to  complete  the  work.  The  Spartan  generals,  on  their 
side  also,  sent  to  Plataea  and  Thespise  for  aid.  During 
the  whole  night  they  had  been  distracted  and 
alarmed  by  the  disturbance  in  the  city ;  lights 
showing  themselves  here  and  there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and 
shouts  for  the  recent  success.3  Apprised  speedily  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or  to  consult,  while 
they  were  doubtless  beset  by  affrighted  fugitives  of  the  now 

i  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the    4>avepbv  ty  to  yeyj;vr)ixevov,  raxy 


Aid  to  the 
conspirators 
from  private 
sympa- 
thizers in 
Attica. 
Alarm  of  the 
Spartans  in 
the  Kad- 
meia—they 
send  for 
reinforce- 
ments. 


consummation  of  the  revolution  was 
welcomed  in  Thebes,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  the  citizens  turned  out  to 
support  it  by  armed  force,  is  attested 
by  Xenophdn,  no  very  willing  witness 
— Helleil.    V.  £,  9.     irrel  &'  17/xe'pa  >V  itcul 


ot  o7rA.trat  Kai  01  iirneis  trvv  toi?  07tAois 
e£ef5oTq0ovv. 

2  Plutarch,  Telop.  c.  12. 

3  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  59b  Jbi ; 
Pelop.  c.  12. 
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defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the  Kadmeia  for  safety. 
They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in  their  favour  from  the 
forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  But  these  forces  were  not  per- 
mitted even  to  approach  the  city -gate  ;  being  vigorously  charged, 
as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly-mustered  Theban 
cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss.  The  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left  without  support,  but  saw  their 
enemies  in  the  city  reinforced  by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the 
auxiliary  volunteers.1 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the   other   new  Bceotarchs  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens,    peiopidas 
full  of  devoted  patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hailing  ^hebans 
the  recent  revolution.     They  availed  themselves  of  prepare  to 
this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for  storming  the   Kadmeia— 
Kadmeia  without  delay,  knowing  the  importance  of  moJ^^80 
forestalling  all  aid  from   Sparta.     And  the  citizens   garrison 
were  already  rushing  up  to  the  assault — proclamation  Sanfdis- 
being  made  of  large  rewards  to  those  who  should  first   ^l^fof 
force  their  way  in — when  the  Lacedaemonian  com-   the  oiigar- 
mander  sent  proposals  for  a  capitulation.2    Undis-   baiSfarepi'it 

turbed  egress  from  Thebes,  with  the  honours  of  war,    *°  4eath  in 

.  trying  to  go 

being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  by  oath,  the  Kadmeia   away  along 

was  then  surrendered.    As  the  Spartans  were  marching   Theharmost 

out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  of  the  defeated  party   Jjj.0  Jlijren" 

went  forth  also.    But  against  these  latter  the  exaspera-   Kadmeia  is 

tion  of  the  victors  was  so  ungovernable,  that  several  Eytthedeath 

of  the  most  odious  were  seized  as  they  passed  and  put  Spartans. 

to  death ;  in  some  cases,  even  their  children  along  with  them. 

And  more  of  them  would  have  been  thus  despatched,  had  not  the 

Athenian  auxiliaries,  with  generous  anxiety,  exerted  every  effort 

to  get  them  out  of  sight  and  put  them  into  safety.3    We  are  not 

told — nor  is  it  certain — that  these  Thebans  were  protected  under 

1  Xenophdn  expressly  mentions  that  2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  11.    npoo-e- 

the  Athenians  who   were   invited  to  fiaXov  npbs  ryv  aicp6no\iv—Tr)v  -npoOv- 

come,  and  who  actually  did  come,  to  ixLav   ri>v   irpoo-ioVrwi/   andvTwv  «6pa>i/, 

Thebes,  were  the  two  generals  and  the  &c. 

volunteers  ;  all  of  whom  were  before  DiodOrus,  xv.  25.    ejreiTa  tou?  n-oAi- 

privy  to  the  plot  and  were  in  readiness     ras   ewl   tV    eKevOeplav   7rapa/caA.e'cr<xi/Tes 

on  the  borders  of  Attica— rows  n  p  b  ?  (the  successful  Theban  conspirators, 
to  i?  6pi'oi5  'kQy\vaLu>vjtaX  tov?  Svo  Pelopidas,  &C.)  crvi'f'pyovj  e  <rxov 
7o)V  OTpanjywt/ — oi  'K0r\valoi  a  no    r  Ho  v     airaVTa;    tows    ®  r)  fl  alovt. 

bpiu>v  ^Stj  naprj<rav  (Hell.  v.  4,  9,  10).  3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 12. 
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the  capitulation.    Even  had  they  been  so,  however,  the  wrathful 
impulse  might  still  have  prevailed  against  them. 

Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia 
without  a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily- 
fined  and  banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta.1  We  do  not 
know  what  the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how  far  it 
was  provisioned ;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these  officers 
were  considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian  arms  by 
making  no  attempt  to  defend  it,  when  we  recollect  that  hardly 
more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be  required  to  procure 
adequate  relief  from  home,  and  that  forty-three  years  afterwards, 
the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  maintained  itself 
against  the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than  fourteen  days, 
until  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Illyria.2  The  first  messenger 
who  brought  news  to  Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at 
Thebes,  appears  to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
garrison  had  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat,  with 
a  train  of  Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.8 


i  Xen.  Hellen  v.  4, 13 ;  Dioddr.  xy. 
27. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  13)  augments 
the  theatrical  effect  by  saying  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  on  its  retreat 
actually  met  at  Megara  the  reinforce- 
ments under  King  Kleombrotus,  which 
had  advanced  thus  far  on  their  march 
to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  account  of 
Xenoph6n  intimates  clearly  that  the 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next 
morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the 
first  moment  of  distraction  and  despair, 
without  even  standing  an  assault. 

2  Arrian,  i.  6. 

3  In  recounting  this  revolution  at 
Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  in  regard  to  it,  I  have 
followed   Xenophon   almost   entirely. 

Diod6rus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
Xenoph&n  in  stating  that  the  Theban 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes 
by  night,  partly  through  the  con- 
currence of  the  Athenians  (o-vi'ejriA.a- 
fioixevtav  twc  'KBrivaimv),  slew  the  rulers, 
called  the  citizens  to  freedom  next 
morning,  finding  all  hearty  in  the 
cause,  and  then  proceeded  to  besiege 
the  1500  Lacedemonians  and  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  Kadmeia. 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement, 


Dioddrus  states  what  followed,  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xeno- 
ph6n  ;  thus  (he  tells  us)— 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent 
instant  intelligence  to  Sparta  of  what 
had  happened,  with  request  for  a 
reinforcement.  The  Thebans  at  once 
attempted  to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  both  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  take  the 
fort  before  reinforcement  should  come 
from  Sparta,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  to  ask  for  aid,  reminding  the 
Athenians  that  they  (the  Thebans) 
had  helped  to  emancipate  Athens  from 
the  Thirty,  and  to  restore  the  demo- 
cracy (vTTOfj.iixvrj<ricovTe<;  /j.ev  on  Ka\  avrol 
(Tvy  Kar-qyayov  toc  Srj  fiov  rS>v 
'AQ-qvaLoiV  kcl6'  ov  Kaipbv  vnb  tUv  rpid- 
kovto.  Ka.Tefsov\a>9Tqcrav).  The  Athenians, 
partly  from  desire  to  requite  this 
favour,  partly  from  a  wish  to  secure 
the  Thebans  as  allies  against  Sparta, 
passed  a  public  vote  to  assist  them 
forthwith.  Demophon  the  general  got 
together  5000  hoplites  and  500  horse- 
men, with  whom  he  hastened  to 
Thebes  on  the  next  day ;  and  all  the 
remaining  population  were  prepared  to 
follow,  if  necessary  {nav^^.i).  All 
the  other  cities  in  Bceotia  also  sent 
aid  to  ThSbes,  too,  so  that  there  waa 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the 

Grecian  world.     With  a  modern  reader,  the  assassina- 

tion  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  houses  and  at  the  sensation 

banquet,   raises   a   sentiment  of   repugnance  which   {Jythfa6 

withdraws  his  attention  from  the  other  features  of  ™cideiJ*    . 

throughout 

this  memorable  deed.     Now  an  ancient  Greek  not  the  Grecian 
only  had  no  such  repugnance,  but  sympathized  with   wor   ' 


assembled  there  a  large  force  of  12,000 
hoplites  and  2000  horsemen.  This 
united  force,  the  Athenians  being 
among  them,  assaulted  the  Kadmeia 
day  and  night,  relieving  each  other ; 
but  were  repelled  with  great  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded.  At  length  the 
garrison  found  themselves  without 
provisions ;  the  Spartans  were  tardy 
m  sending  reinforcement ;  and  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  who  formed  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  garrison.  These  Peloponnesians, 
refusing  to  fight  longer,  insisted  upon 
capitulating ;  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
governor  was  obliged  perforce  to  do, 
though  both  he  and  the  Spartans 
along  with  him  desired  to  hold  out  to 
the  death.  The  Kadmeia  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
went  back  to  Peloponnesus.  The 
Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  from 
Sparta  arrived  only  a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Dioddrus  are  not  only  completely 
different  from  Xenophdn,  but  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  conception  of  the  event. 
We  must  reject  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Now,  Xenoph6n  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in 
this  case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

1.  Dioddrus  represents  the  Athe- 
nians as  having  despatched  by  public 
vote  assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to 
requite  the  assistance  which  the 
Thebans  had  before  sent  to  restore  the 
Athenian  democracy  against  the  Thirty. 
Now  this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact. 
The  Thebans  had  never  sent  any  assist- 
ance, positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  Athenian  democrats 
against  the  Thirty.  They  had  assisted 
Thrasybulus  underhand,  and  without 
any  public  government-act,  and  they 
had  refused  to  serve  along  with  the 
Spartans  against  him  ;  but  they  never 
sent  any  force  to  help  him  against  the 
Thirty.  Consequently  the  Athenians 
could  not  now  have  sent  any  public 


force  to  Thebes,  in  reqvAtal  for  a  similar 
favour  done  before  by  the  Thebans  to 
them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a 
formal  vote,  sent  a  large  public  army, 
and  taken  vigorous  part  in  several 
bloody  assaults  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  this  would 
have  been  the  most  flagrant  and  un- 
equivocal commencement  of  hostilities 
against  Sparta.  No  Spartan  envoys 
could,  after  that,  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  stayed  safely  in  the  house  of  the 
Proxenus,  as  we  know  from  Xenoph6n 
that  they  did.  Besides,  the  story  of 
Sphodrias  (presently  to  be  recounted) 
proves  distinctly  that  Athens  was  at 
peace  with  Sparta,  and  had  committed 
no  act  of  hostility  against  her,  for 
three  or  four  months  at  least  after  the 
revolution  at  Thebes.  It  therefore 
refutes  the  narrative  of  Dioddrus  about 
the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  public  Athenian  force  under  Demo- 
phon,  aiding  in  the  attack  of  the 
Kadmeia.  Strange  to  say,  Dioddrus 
himself,  three  chapters  afterwards  (xv. 
29)  relates  this  story  about  Sphodrias, 
just  in  the  same  manner  (with  little 
difference)  as  Xenophdn  ;  ushering  in 
the  story  with  a  declaration  that 
the  Athenians  were  still  at  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  forgetting  that  he  had 
himself  recounted  a  distinct  rupture 
of  that  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken 
the  Athenian  public  completely  by 
surprise  (though  some  few  Athenians 
were  privy  to  the  scheme),  because  it 
was  a  scheme  which  had  no  chance  of 
succeeding  except  by  profound  secrecy. 
Now  that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing 
the  news  for  the  first  time,  having  no 
positive  act  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear 
her  power — having  had  no  previous 
circumstances  to  work  them  up,  or 
prepare  them  for  any  dangerous  re- 
solve—should identify   themselves   at 
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the  complete  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the 
death  of  Ismenias  :  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extraordinary- 
personal  daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  the  skilful  forecast  of 
the  plot,  and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so  contemptibly 
small,  of  a  government  which  the  day  before  seemed  unassailable.1 
It  deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the  richest  men  in  Thebes  under- 
taking a  risk,  single-handed  and  with  their  own  persons,  which 
must  have  appeared  on  a  reasonable  estimate  little  less  than 
desperate.     From  the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to 


once  with  Thebes,  and  provoke  war 
with  Sparta  in  the  impetuous  manner 
stated  by  Dioddrus ;  this  is,  in  my 
judgment,  eminently  improbable,  re- 
quiring good  evidence  to  induce  us  to 
believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Dioddrus 
to  be  true,  what  reasonable  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  erroneous 
version  which  we  read  in  Xenoph6n? 
The  facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict 
most  pointedly  with  his  philo-Laconian 

Eartialities ;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the 
acedaemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles ,  still  more,  the 
•vhole  story  of  Sphodrias  and  his 
acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon  to  be  true,  and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Diod&rus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the 
alliance  of  Th&bes,  and  sent  a  large 
public  force  (indeed,  5000  hoplites,  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Demophon, 
according  to  Diod&rus,  c  32)  to  assist 
her  in  repelling  Agesilaus  with  the 
Spartan  army.  It  is  by  no  means 
unnatural  that  their  public  vote  and 
expedition  undertaken  about  July, 
378  B.C.,  should  have  been  erroneously 
thrown  back  to  December,  379  B.C. 
The  Athenian  orators  were  fond  of 
boasting  that  Athens  had  saved  the 
Thebans  from  Sparta  ;  and  this  might 
be  said  with  some  truth  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered 
afterwards.  Isokrates  (Or.  xiv.  Pla- 
taic.  s.  31)  makes  this  boast  in  general 
terms  ;  but  Deinarchus  (cont.  Demos- 
then,  s.  40)  is  more  distinct,  and  gives 
in  a  few  words  a  version  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  Dioddrus ;  so 
also  does  Aristeides,  in  two  very  brief 
allusions  (Panathen.  p.  172,  and  Or. 
xxxviii.  Socialis,   pp.  486-498).     Pos- 


sibly Aristeides  as  well  as  Diod&rus 
may  have  copied  from  Ephorus ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  mistake  out  of  which 
their  version  grew. 

5.  Lastly,  Plutarch  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops  under 
Demophon  which  Diod&rus  asserts  to 
have  aided  in  the  storming  of  the 
Kadmeia.  See  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat.  ad  fin.  Agesil.  c.  23;  Pelopid. 
12,  13).  He  intimates  only,  as  Xeno- 
phfin  does,  that  there  were  some 
Athenian  volunteers  who  assisted  the 
exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis, 
Chabriae,  &c,  pp.  38—43)  discusses 
this  discrepancy  at  considerable 
length,  and  cites  the  opinion  of 
various  German  authors  in  respect 
to  it,  with  none  of  whom  I  altogether 
concur. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proper  solution 
is  to  reject  altogether  (as  belonging  to 
a  later  time)  the  statement  of  Dio- 
d&rus, respecting  the  public  vote  at 
Athens,  and  the  army  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Thebes  under  Demophon, 
and  to  accept  the  more  credible  narra- 
tive of  Xenophon,  which  ascribes  to 
Athens  a  reasonable  prudence  and 
great  fear  of  Sparta— qualities  such  as 
Athenian  orators  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  boast  of.  According  to  that 
narrative,  the  question  about  sending 
Athenians  to  aid  in  storming  the  Kad- 
meia could  hardly  have  been  submitted 
for  public  discussion,  since  that  citadel 
was  surrendered  at  once  by  the  intimi- 
dated garrison. 

1  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  bears  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  by  which  Evagoras 
got  into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the 
previous  despot  (Isokrates,  Or.  ix. 
Evagor.  s.  34). 
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the  end  of  free  Hellenism,  the  rich  Greek  strips  in  the  palsestra,1 
and  exposes  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest 
citizens  ;  being  generally  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily 
efficiency. 

As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian 
mind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,    _. '  . - 

,  .     .  m  1  1       *  1  Vi.1         ±r.  M  alter8  *"e 

so  by  its  positive  effects  it   altered  forthwith  tne   balance  of 

balance  of  power  in  Greece.     The  empire  of  Sparta,   ^tenure 

far  from  being  undisputed  and  nearly  universal  over   of  Spartan 

Greece,  is  from  henceforward  only  maintained  by 

more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at  length  it  is  completely  overthrown.2 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both  the 

Ephors  and  the  miso-Theban  Agesilaus  to  the  highest  indignation 

pitch.     Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,3  an  |J  garta 

expedition  was  decreed  forthwith  against  Thebes,  and    revolution 
^        11.   j  .-  jam  ofThebes- 

the  allied  contingents  were  summoned.      Agesilaus   a  Spartan 

declined  to  take  the  command  of  it,  on  the  ground   foJ?hatnt 

that  he  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  no   once,  under 

longer  liable  to  compulsory  foreign  service.     But  this   ombrotus. 

(says  XenophOn4)  was  not  his  real  reason.     He  was  J^611163 

afraid  that  his  enemies  at  Sparta  would  say — "  Here   Boeotia 

is  Agesilaus  again  putting  us  to  expense,  in  order  that   achieving 

he  may  uphold  despots  in  other  cities  " — as  he  had   anythins- 

just  done,  and  had  been  reproached  with  doing,  at  Phlius ;  a 

second  proof  that  the  reproaches  against  Sparta  (which  I  have 

cited  a  few  pages  above  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates)  of  allying  her- 


1  See,  in  illustration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  this  point,  Xenoph6n,  Hellen. 
iii.  4, 10  ;  and  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  i.  28. 

2  If  indeed  we  could  believe  Iso- 
krates, speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  a  Platsean,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Thebans,  immediately  after  their  revo- 
lution, sent  an  humble  embassy  to 
Sparta  deprecating  hostility,  entreat- 
ing to  be  admitted  as  allies,  and 
promising  service  even  against  their 
benefactors  the  Athenians,  just  as 
devoted  as  the  deposed  government 
had  rendered ;  an  embassy  which  the 
Spartans  haughtily  answered  by  desir- 
ing them  to  receive  back  their  exiles, 
and  to  cast  out  the  assassins  Pelopidas 
and  his  comrades.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Thebans  may  have  sent  to  try  the 
possibility  of  escaping  Spartan  enmity, 


but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
made  any  such  promises  as  those  here 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
speedily  began  to  prepare  vigorously 
for  that  hostility  which  they  saw  to  be 
approaching. 

See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic),  s. 
31. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Platsean,  and  seems  to  be  an  as- 
semblage of  nearly  all  the  topics  which 
could  possibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
falsely,  against  Thebes. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14.     fid\a  x«t- 

/LUOfO?   OVTOS 

_  4  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13.  ei  eiSws  <m, 
el  crrpanjyoiTj,  ket-eiav  ot  iroAirai,  ws 
'Ay»)0"iAaos,  07rws  jSovjfljjaeie  tois  rvpav 
vots,  Trp6.yiAo.Ta.  rf\  no\ei  vape\oi..  Plu 
tarch,  Agesil.  c.  24. 
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self  with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with  foreigners  to  put  down 
Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even  in  Sparta  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, Kleombrotus,  the  other  king  of  Sparta,  took  the  command. 
He  had  recently  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never 
commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
b  o  378  through  Megara  to  Platsea,  cutting  to  pieces  an  out- 
post of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  prisoners  set 
bus  passes  free  Dv  the  recent  revolution,  who  had  been  placed 
Athenian  ^or  tne  defence  °f  the  intervening  mountain  pass, 
frontier-  From  Platsea  he  went  forward  to  Thespise,  and  from 
Athens—  thence  to  Kynoskephaloe,  in  the  Theban  territory, 
tioifof111*'  where  he  lay  encamped  for  sixteen  days,  after  which 
the  two  he  retreated  to  Thespise.  It  appears  that  he  did 
generals"  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  was  the  subject  of  much 
favoured  the  wonc^er  in  his  army>  wri°  are  said-  to  have  even 
enterprise  of  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and  earnestly  hostile 

opi  as.  £q  Thebes.  Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary 
exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke 
a  rising  in  Thebes,  if  he  would  only  come  near.  At  any  rate,  the 
bad  weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action  ; 
since,  in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus,  through  Kreusis  and 
iEgosthenae,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could 
not  proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming  back  after- 
wards to  fetch  them.  Kleombrotus  did  not  quit  Boeotia,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespiae,  with 
one-third  of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting  vigorously 
against  the  Thebans.1 

The  army  of  Kleombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to 
Platsea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica,  causing  so  much  alarm 
to  the  Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a  body  of 
peltasts  to  guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  road 
through  Eleutherse  into  Boeotia.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  had  touched  Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded 
by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between  394  and  389  B.C.) 
since  the  retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in  404  B.C.  ;  furnishing  a 
proof  of  the  exposure  of  the  country  such  as  to  revive  in  the 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-18. 
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Athenian  mind  all  the  terrible  recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of  this 
alarm,  and  seemingly  while  Kleombrotus  was  still  with  his 
army  at  Thespiae  or  Kynoskephalae,  close  on  the  Athenian 
frontier,  that  three  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  Etyniokles  and  two 
others,  arrived  at  Athens  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part 
taken  by  the  two  Athenian  generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers 
in  concerting  and  aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his 
comrades.  So  overpowering  was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were 
both  of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  them 
was  condemned  and  executed  ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this 
warning  (since,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,1  the  two 
would  be  put  on  trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  against  him.2  These  two  generals  had 
been  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their  official 
functions.  They  had  brought  the  state  into  public  hazard,  not 
merely  without  consulting  the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even 
without  taking  the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten.  Neverthe- 
less, the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  indicates  the  alarm, 
as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the  general  body  of  Athenians  ; 
while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  of  all 
political  connexion  with  Thebes.3 


«v,LSfe^ab0Ve  ?.this  History,  ch.  Ixiv.,    imperatives  quorum  facta  suis  decretis 
aoout  tne  psephism  of  Kanndnus.  comprobaverant  ?  "     .     .     .     "  Igitur 


2  Xen.  Hellen.   v.   4,  19  ;  Plutarch,  hanc  illius  facinoris  excusalionem  habe- 

y?™ JI'a  l-         ^  bimus :    Rebus  qua?  a  Thebanis  age- 

Aenophon    mentions   the   Lacedse-  bantur  {i.e.  by  the  propositions  of  the 

raoman  envoys  at  Athens,  but  does  not  Thebans  seeking  peace  from  Sparta, 

lfE!"     iy  say  ^at  ^ey  were  sent  to  and  trying  to  get  enrolled  as  her  allies 

uemanci  reparation  for  the  conduct  of  —alleged  by  Isokrates,  which  I  have 

these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers,  noticed  above  as  being,  in  my  iudg- 

*  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact  ment,  very  inaccurately  recorded)  col- 

\vas  so  ;  for  in  those  times  there  were  nitis,    Athenienses,    quo   enixius   sub- 

Inf  ^Ui^n  •einvo-ys~none  bufc  envoys  venerant,  to  majore  pcenittntid  perculsi 

sent  on  special  missions  sunt.    .    .    .    Sed   tantum    abfuit   ut 

ti,»    *  an,d   condemnation   of  sibimet  irascerentur,  ut,  e  more  Athe- 

cribse  two  generals  has  served  as  the  niensium,  punirentur  qui  perfecerant  id 

ground-work  for  harsh  reproach  against  quod  turn  populus  exoptaverat." 
the  Athenian  democracy     Wachsmuth         The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Reh- 

(liellen.  Alterth.  i.  p.  654)  denounces  it  dantz,  &c,  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact 

*•  JM      ?ial  •hi)HPr'  -Rr  abomination  —1.  That  the  Athenians  had  passed  a 

™  w?^1^1'1^-    *   ,Rehdantz  (Vitoe  formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly  to 

SS  ^n,'-??abriSe'-&c'.  pp*  4t'  45)  send  ^stance  to  Thebes,  under  two 

S,7  .t»ui(1-  V™1  "ivasionem  Lace-  generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 

fn^m^oi1]11     Vlderan*    ln    Bceotiam  command  of  the  army  and  performed 

factam  esse,  non  puduit  cos,  damnare  their  instructions.    2.  That  the  Athe- 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable, 
completely  altered  the  Athenian  temper.  The  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  Sphodrias  (whom  Kleombrotus 
had  left  at  Thespise  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraaus  on  its  land-side 
was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  attack — conceived  the  idea  of  surprising 
it  by  a  night-march    from    Thespise,  and  thus  of 


B.C.  878. 

Attempt  of 
Sphodrias 
from  Thes- 
piaj  to  sur- 
prise the 
Peiraeus 
by  a  night- 
march.    He 
fails. 


nians,  becoming  afterwards  repentant 
or  terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these 
two  generals  for  having  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  grounds  (in  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
first  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect ; 
the  second,  as  dependent  on  it,  will 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
inconsistent  narratives  of  Xenoph&n  and 
Diod&rus,  and  blend  them  together  in 
a  way  which  contradicts  both. 

Thus,  they  take  from  Diod&rus  the 
*llegation  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Th§bes,  by  public  vote,  a  large  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Thebans 
against  the  Kadmeia ;  an  allegation 
which  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenoph&n,  but  which  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophdn  the 
allegation  that  the  Athenians  tried 
and  condemned  the  two  generals  who 
were  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Mellon  against  the  Theban  rulers— to> 
Svo  aTpoLTYiyu),  oi  avvnntaTdo'Briv  ttjv  tov 
Me'AAwvos  enl  tov?  irepX  AeovTKxSrjv  erra- 
vdo-rao-Lv  (v.  4, 19).  Now  the  mention 
of  these  two  generals  follows  naturally 
and  consistently  in  Xenophon.  He  had 
before  told  us  that  there  were  two  out 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  both 
assisted  underhand  in  organizing  the 
plot,  and  afterwards  went  with  the 
volunteers  to  Thebes.  But  it  cannot 
be  fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  Bio- 
dorus,  who  never  says  a  word  about  this 
condemnation  by  the  Athenians,  nor  ever 
mentions  any  two  Athenian  generals  at 
all.  He  tells  us  that  the  Athenian 
army  which  went  to  Thebes  was  com 
manded  by  Demophon  ;  he  notices  no 
colleague  whatever.  He  says  in  gene- 
ral words  that  the  conspiracy  was 
organized  "  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians"      (crvz/e»riA.a/$o/A.eVwi'      'AOtj- 


vaiwv) ;  not  saying  a  word  about  any 
two  generals  as  especially  active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Rehdantz  take  it 
for  granted,  most  gratuitously,  that 
these  two  condemned  generals  (men- 
tioned by  Xenophdn  and  not  by  Dio- 
ddrus)  are  identical  with  Demophon 
and  another  colleague,  commanders  of 
an  army  which  went  out  by  public  vote 
(mentioned  by  Diod6rus  and  not  by 
Xenoph&n). 

The  narratives  of  Xenoph&n  anil 
Diod&rus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenoph&n  for  reasons  previously 
given.  But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of 
Diod&rus,  he  ought  then  to  reject  alto- 
gether the  story  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  two  Athenian  generals  (who 
nowhere  appear  in  Biodorus),  and  to 
suppose  that  Xenoph&n  was  misin- 
formed upon  that  point,  as  upon  the 
other  facts  of  the  case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals 
(assuming  the  Xenophontic  narrative 
as  true)  should  be  tried  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  unau- 
thorized proceeding  were  threatening 
to  come  with  severity  upon  Athens, 
appears  to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
unreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence  will  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen  v  4,  23)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another,  whoever  believes  the  narrative 
of  Diod&rus  in  preference  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  ought  to  regard  the  execu- 
tion of  those  two  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  the  Kadmeia 
as  exceedingly  cruel.  According  to 
Diod&rus,  these  officers  had  done 
everything  which  brave  men  could  do ; 
they  had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled 
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mastering  at  one  stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  naval 
resources  of  Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march  one  evening 
after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the  Peiraeus  the 
next  morning  before  daylight.  But  his  reckoning  proved  erro- 
neous. Morning  overtook  him  when  he  had  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis  ;  from  whence,  as  it  was 
useless  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated  to  Thes- 
piae  ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill-conceived. 
Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to  organize  and  Different 
execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those  of  Brasidas,  there   construc- 
is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have  succeeded  ;  in   upon  this 
which  case  the  whole  face  of  the  war  would  have  been   attempt  and 

uP°n  tne 
changed,  since  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  once  masters  of  character  of 

Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would  have  maintained  the  p  °  ias' 
place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices  which  no  one  ever 
commends  until  it  has  been  successfully  consummated — "con- 
silium— quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi  peractum  ".*  As  it  failed, 
it  has  been  considered,  by  critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries, 
not  merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a  fault,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as 
a  brave  man,  but  singularly  weak  and  hot-headed.2  Without 
admitting  the  full  extent  of  this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his 
present  aggression  grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the 
glory  which  Phcebidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquired  by  seizing  the 
Kadmeia,     That  Sphodrias  received  private  instructions  from 

many  attacks,  and  were  only  prevented  dining  on  board,  and  to  seize  their 

from  further  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  persons—"  I  cannot  permit  any  such 

among  their  garrison.  thing  ;  but  you  ought  to  have  done  it 

Here  agaiu  we  see  the  superiority  without  asking  my  permission".     A 

of  the  narrative  of  Xenophdn  over  that  reply  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Shake- 

of  Diodorus.    According  to  the  former,  speare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
these  Lacedaemonian  commanders  sur-        2  Kallisthenes,  Frag.  2,  ed.  Didot, 

rendered   the  Kadmeia  without   any  apud  Harpokratidn.  v.  2</>oSptas  ;  Dio. 

resistance  at  all.   Their  condemnation,  ddr.  xv.  29  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  14 ; 

like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  generals,  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  24.     The  miscal- 

becomes  a  matter  easy  to  understand  eolation  of  Sphodrias  as  to  the  time 

and  explain.  necessary  for  his  march  to  Peiraeus  is 

i  Tacit.  Ilistor.  i.  38.  not  worse  than  other  mistakes  which 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  32)  Polybius   (in   a  very  instructive   dis- 

the  remark  of  Sextus  Pompey  to  his  course,  ix.  12,  20,  seemingly  extracted 

captain  Menas,  when  the  latter  asked  from  his  lost  commentaries  on  Tactics) 

his  permission  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  recounts  as  having  been  committed  by 

ship,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were  various  other  able  commanders. 
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Kleombrotus  (as  Diodorus  states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved  ; 
while  the  suspicion,  intimated  by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad, 
that  he  was  wrought  upon  by  secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from 
his  enemies  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens 
into  war  with  Sparta,  is  altogether  improbable,1  and  seems 
merely  an  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act, 
which  were  such,  that  if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him  he  could  not 
have  served  them  better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  Thriasian  plain 
was  communicated  shortly  after  daybreak  at  Athens, 
where  it  excited  no  less  terror  than  surprise.  Every 
man  instantly  put  himself  under  arms  for  defence  ; 
but  news  soon  arrived  that  the  invader  had  retired. 
When  thus  reassured  the  Athenians  passed  from  fear 
to  indignation.  The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  who 
were  lodging  at  the  house  of  Kallias  the  proxenus  of 
Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under  arrest  and  inter- 
rogated. But  all  three  affirmed  that  they  were  not 
less  astonished,  and  not  less  exasperated,  by  the  march  of 
Sphodrias,  than  the  Athenians  themselves  ;  adding,  by  way  of 
confirmation,  that  had  they  been  really  privy  to  any  design  of 
seizing  the  Peiraeus,  they  would  have  taken  care  not  to  let  them- 
selves be  found  in  the  city,  and  in  their  ordinary  lodging  at  the 
house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of  course  their  persons  would  be 


Alarm  and 
wrath  pro- 
duced at 
Athens  by 
the  attempt 
of  Spho- 
drias.   The 
Lacedae- 
monian 
envoys  at 
Athens 
seized,  but 
dismissed. 


1  TleiOovai  top  iv  Tats   0e<r7ricus   ap- 

/XOCTTT/^      2</>o8piW,      XPyPara      50VT6S,     WS 

virw7rTeveTo— Xenophdntis  Hellenica,  v. 
4,  20 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  29 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
c.  24,  25. 

Dioddrus  affirms  private  orders  from 
Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  mentioned 
by  Xenoph6n— that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed 
Sphodrias— we  may  remark— 1.  That 
the  plan  might  very  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  its  success  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had 
they  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time,  which  they 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  punished  Spho- 
drias no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
every  man  would  have  predicted  that, 
assuming   the   scheme   to   fail,   they 


certainly  would  punish  him.  3.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  Agesilaus 
afterwards  in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias, 
and  the  high  encomium  which  he 
passed  on  the  general  character  of  the 
latter,  are  quite  consistent  with  a 
belief  on  his  part  that  Sphodrias  (like 
Phcebidas)  may  have  done  wrong 
towards  a  foreign  city  from  over- 
ambition  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  if  Agesilaus  (who  detested  the 
Thebans  beyond  measure)  had  believed 
that  Sphodrias  was  acting  under  the 
influence  of  bribes  from  them,  he 
would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
demnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen.  iii. 
5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  stra- 
tagem, seemingly  with  just  as  little 
cause. 
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at  once  seized.  They  concluded  by  assuring  the  Athenians 
that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be  indignantly  disavowed,  but 
punished  capitally  at  Sparta.  And  their  reply  was  deemed  so 
satisfactory  that  they  were  allowed  to  depart ;  while  an  Athenian 
embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
offending  general.1 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home  to  Sparta, 
to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.     So  much  did  he 
himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  durst  not  make  his   Sphodrias 
appearance ;  while  the  general  impression  was,  both   Hes^arta" 
at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be   acquitted, 
condemned.     Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and   through 
undefended,  he  was  acquitted,  purely  through  private  favo^and 
favour  and  esteem  for  his  general  character.     He  was   sympathies 
of  the  party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all  the  friends  of 
that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  as  he 
was  of  the  party  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  his  friends  dreaded  that 
the  latter   would   declare   against   him,  and   bring   about  his 
condemnation.    Nothing  saved   Sphodrias  except  the  peculiar 
intimacy  between  his  son  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus.    The  mournful  importunity  of  Archidamus  induced 
Agesilaus,  when  this  important  cause  was  brought  before  the 
senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his  judicial  conviction  and  give  his 
vote  in  the  following  manner — "  To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty  ; 
upon  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.     Nevertheless  we  cannot 
put  to  death  a  man  like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has 
stood  unblemished  in  all  Spartan  honour  ;  Sparta  cannot  part 
with  soldiers  like  Sphodrias." 2  The  friends  of  Agesilaus,  following 
this  opinion  and  coinciding  with  those  of  Kleombrotus,  ensured  a 
favourable  verdict.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  Etymokles  himself, 
who  as  envoy  at  Athens  had  announced  as  a  certainty  that 

1  Xon.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22 ;  Plutarch,         Xenoph6n  explains  at  some  length 
Agesil.  c.  24.  (v.  4,  25—33),  and  in  a  very  interesting 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  32.  ckcii/os  ye  manner,  both  the  relations  between 
("Ayrjo-iAoos)  jrpbs  ndvTas  6<roi<;  SietAe/c-  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus,  and  the 
rat,  Tavra  Aeyei  •  firj  dSticeTp  /xev  2<J>oS-  appeal  of  Archidamus  to  his  father. 
piav  a8vva.Tov  elvox  •  oo-ri?  nevroi,  7rat?  The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 
re  av  Kal  7rai5iaKos  /cal  rjfiui',  ■na.vja.  Ta  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  anil 
KoXa.  noiStp  StereKeae,  xa^en01'  etvat.  nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  hin- 
toioGtoi»  dvSpa  airoKTivvvvai.  •  ttjv  yap  ders  me  from  giving  it  in  full. 
HndpTr)v  tok>utco»'  SuLoQat  xnpa.Ti.to-  Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25 ; 
twv.  DiodOr.  xv.  29. 
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Sphodrias  would  be  put  to  death,  as  senator  and  friend  of 
Agesilaus  voted  for  his  acquittal.1 

This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness 
Comparison  not  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  inti- 
of  Spartan  mate  with  Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the 
Athenian  course  of  justice  at  Sparta,  was  overruled  by  private 
procedure,  sympathy  and  interests — especially  those  of  the  two 
kings.  It  especially  illustrates  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former 
chapter  respecting  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  Spartan 
harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress  was  attainable 
at  Sparta.  Here  was  a  case  where  not  only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias 
stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his  acquittal  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  was  overruled  by  the  favour 
of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was  there  of  any  justice  to  the 
complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or  an  injured  individual  against 
the  harmost?  The  contrast  between  Spartan  and  Athenian 
proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only  a  few  days  before,  the 
Athenians  had  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  Sparta,  their  two 
generals  who  had  without  authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban 
exiles.  In  so  doing,  the  Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the  law 
against  clear  official  misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where 
their  sympathies  went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a 
war  with  Sparta  was  stronger.  But  the  most  important  circum- 
stance to  note  is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither  private  influence, 
nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of  overruling  the  sincere  judicial 
conscience  of  a  numerous  and  independent  dikastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been  well 

378         known  beforehand  to  -ill  parties  at  Sparta.     Even  by 

the  general  voice  of  Greece,  the  sentence  was  denounced 

Athenians      as  iniquitous.^    But  the  Athenians,  who  had  so  recently 

Snst  War    g*ven  strenuous  effect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta 

Sparta  and     against  their  own  generals,  were  stung  bv  it  to  the 

contract  •  ,  ,        ,      J?  °     J  e 

alliance         quick  ;  and  only  the  more  stung,  in  consequence  of 

Thebes  the  extraor<linary  compliments  to  Sphodrias  on  which 

the  acquittal  was  made  to  turn.     They  immediately 

contracted   hearty   alliance   with    Thebes,  and   made   vigorous 

preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.     After 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22—32.  2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24. 
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completing  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 

the  reach  of  any  future  attempt,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 

building  of  new  ships  of  war  and  to  the  extension  of  their  naval 

ascendency  at  the  expense  of  Sparta.1 

From   this   moment   a  new  combination   began  in  Grecian 

politics.     The  Athenians  thought  the  moment  favour-   _ 

,  ,  ,  .j.  n  -,  Exertions 

able  to  attempt  the  construction  01  a  new  confederacy,    of  Athens 

analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a  century   u° worm  * 

before :  the  basis  on  which  had  been  ultimately  reared   maritime 

ip.-ii-i.-i  •       i  -ir»i        confederacy, 

the  formidable  Athenian  empire,  lost  at  the  close  o±  the   like  the 

Peloponnesian  war.    Towards  such  construction  there   o?i)lios!aCy 

was  so  far  a  tendency,  that  Athens  had  already  a  small   Thfibes 

body  of  maritime  allies  ;  while  rhetors  like  Isokrates   herself  as  a 

(in  his  Panegyrical  Discourse,  published  two  years   mem 

before)  had  been  familiarizing  the  public  mind  with  larger  ideas. 

But  the  enterprise  was  now  pressed  with  the  determination  and 

vehemence  of  men  smarting  under  recent  insult.     The  Athenians 

had  good  ground  to  build  upon  ;   since,  while  the  discontent 

against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  was  widely  spread,  the  late 

revolution  in  Thebes  had  done  much  to  lessen  that  sentiment  of 

fear  upon  which  such  ascendency  chiefly  rested.     To  Thebes,  the 

junction  with  Athens  was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders 

gladly  enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  new 

confederacy.2    They  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 

Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly,  their  own  rights 

as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as  that  could  be 

reconstituted  ;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this  moment  desirable 

even  for  Athens,   seeing   that  the    Boeotian    towns  were  now 

dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and  oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal  islands 

and  maritime  cities  in  the  iEgean,  inviting  all  of  them  to  an 

alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.     The  principles  were  in 

the  main  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 

had  been  formed  against  the  Persians,  almost  a  century  before. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  congress   of  deputies  should  meet  at 

Athens,  one  from  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great,  each  with 

one  vote  ;  that  Athens  should  be  president,  yet  each  individual 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  34—63.  Vectigal.    v.    7  ;    Isokratfis,    Or.    xiv. 

*  Xen.   Hellen.  v.  4,  34  ;   2  en.  De    (Plataic),  s.  20,  23,  37  ;  Diod6r.  xv.  29. 
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city  autonomous  ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be  raised,  with  a 
Athens  common  naval  force,  through  assessment  imposed  by 

sends  round   this  congress   upon  each,  and  applied  as  the  same 

envoys  to 

the  islands     authority  might  prescribe  ;  the  general  purpose  being 

in  the 

Mgeaxi. 

Liberal 

principles 

on  which 

the  new 

confederacy 

is  formed. 

The 

Athenians 


defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  security 
from  foreign  aggression  to  each  confederate  by  the 
common  force  of  all.  Care  was  taken  to  banish,  as 
much  as  possible,  those  associations  of  tribute  and 
subjection  which  rendered  the  recollection  of  the 
former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.1  And  as  there 
renounce  all  were  many  Athenian  citizens  who,  during  those  times 
pretensions  of  supremacy,  had  been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  out- 
properties  settlers  in  various  dependencies,  but  had  been  deprived 
Attica  and  °^  tneir  properties  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was 
engage  to  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,2  renouncing 
from  future  and  barring  all  revival  of  these  suspended  rights. 
Kieruchies.     j_t  was  f  urther  decreed  that  henceforward  no  Athenian 


i  The  contribution  was  now  called 
vvvTa£i<;,  not  4>6po<; :  see  Isokrates,  De 
Pace,  s.  37—46 ;  Plutarch,  Phokiou,  c. 
J  ;  Harpokrati6n,  v.  SvvTafis. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortuna  Athen.  p.  351. 
i<T6\pr)(pov  ouitoi?  TTji/'EAAaSa  KarecrTqaav. 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic),  s.  47. 

ical  riav  fJiev  KTijfiaTuc  t  w  v  v/u.e- 
repo)V  avTotv  an  e  <ttt)t  e,  /3ouAo- 
/xeyoi  rqv  av^fiaxicLV  ws  n.eyC<rrr\v  rrotrj- 
aac,  &C. 

Dioclor.  xv.  28,  29.  ei/^uravTo  Se 
KO.X  rag  yevo  ixevas  k  kr)  p  ovxla-S 
aTroKaracTTrj  cat  rots  it  porepov 
kv  p  io  is  yeyovoai,  kcx.1  vofiov  edevro 
p.y\&iva  twv  'A0y)vai<av  yewpyelv  ckto?  t»}S 
'Atti/ctj?.  Sia  6e  TavTijs  T779  <j)LAavOp<a- 
7ri'a5  av hkti)<t a. fj.ev oi  ty)v  napa.  rots  "EA- 
Aijaii'  evyotay,  io-xyporepav  eTroLtja-avTO 
TTjr  ISiav  r/ye/xoviav. 

Isokrates  and  Diod&rus  speak  loosely 
of  this  vote,  in  language  which  might 
make  us  imagine  that  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty actually  enjoyed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  actually  regained  the 
outlying  private  property  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  though  they  had 
much  desired  it,  and  had  cherished 
hopes  that  a  favourable  turn  of  cir- 
cumstances might  enable  them  to 
effect  the  recovery.  As  the  recovery, 
if  effected,  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
those  whom  they  were  now  soliciting 
as  allies,  the  public  and  formal  renun- 


ciation of  such  rights  was  a  measure  of 
much  policy,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  appease  uneasiness  in  the  islands ; 
though  in  point  of  fact  nothing  was 
given  up  except  rights  to  property  not 
really  enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been 
discovei-ed  at  Athens,  recording  the 
original  Athenian  decree,  of  which  the 
main  provisions  are  mentioned  in  my 
text.  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus.  It  stands  with  the 
restorations  of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately 
a  portion  of  it  has  been  found  in 
tolerably  good  preservation),  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
work—"  Ueber  die  Staatshaushaltung 
der  Athener — Verbesserungen  und 
Nachtrage  zu  den  drei  Banden  der 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,"  p. 
xx. 

'Anb  Se  NavtriviKOv  apxovTO?  /u.tj  e£ei- 
vai  p.r)Te  iSlq  jurjTe  8rnxoo-Ca  'A6r)i>aiu>v 
fj.r)Sevl  kyKi-qaao-Qai  kv  tous  tuv  o-vju/xd- 
Xuv  x^PatS  WT*  oiniav  lArjre  xwPt0,/i 
P-iJTe  Trpiaju.eVw,  fir/re  vno9ejxev<f,  p.r)re 
aAAa)  Tpo7ra>  fi-qSevC.  eav  Se  tis  £>vrJT<u 
r)  KTaxai  r)  Ttflrjxat  Tpon<a  otiooGi',  egeivat 
to>  /3ovAo/xe'ew  toju  <rvfJ.fJ.dxw  <t>f)vat 
Trpbs  tov?  arvveSpovs  tOiv  o"vp./xa^aj|/. 
oi  de  o-vviSpoi  airo-  -fxevot  dno&ovTUiv 
[to  fiev  t,])xlo~u  to>  (prjvavri,  to  Se  a[AAo 
kolv]oi>  eo-T<>)  tOjv  <rv  fj.fj.ax<ov .  edv  8e  tis 
[it)]  eiri  TTo\efxo>  eni  tows  TroiTjo-ap-eVovs 
■ri)V  av/xfiaxiav,  rj  Kara  yrjv  r)  Kara,  di- 
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should  on  any  pretence  hold  property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in 
the  territory  of  any  one  of  the  confederates,  neither  by  purchase, 
nor  as  security  for  money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of 
acquisition.  Any  Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered 
liable  to  be  informed  against  before  the  synod,  who,  on  proof  of 
the  fact,  were  to  deprive  him  of  the  property— half  of  it  going  to 
the  informer,  half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  proposed 
by  Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for  power,  was  Envoys  sent 
straightforward  and  just,  like  the  Herodotean 
Deiokes1 — and  formally  ratified,  as  well  by  the 
Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice  of  the  confederate 
deputies  assembled  within  their  walls.  The  formal 
decree  and  compact  of  alliance  were  inscribed  on  a  stone  column 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  or  the 
Liberator — a  symbol  of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained  against  Persia 
and  other  enemies.2  Periodical  meetings  of  the  confederate 
deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often  we  do  not  know)  at 
Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognized  as  competent  judge  of  all 
persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged  with  treason  against  the 
confederacy.    To  give  fuller  security  to  the  confederates  generally, 

\a<r<rav,  /3oT)0eii>  'AOrjvaiovs  Kal  tous  <tu(jl- 


rouncl  by 

Athens— 

Chabrias, 

Timotheus, 

Kallistra- 

tus. 


jxaxovs  toutois  Kai  Kara  yr\v  kou  Kara 
QdAaaaav  vavrl  aQevei  Kara,  rb  Svvarov. 
eav  Se  ti?  eiTTTj  yj  eVii/(T)<£<.'crT),  r)  apxav  r) 
i<$ia>T7}9,  irapa  roSe  rb  i/(r/c/>(.o"/Ji.a,  a>?  Aveiv 
ti  Set  ratv  ev  TtySe  tw  i//T)</n'cr/AaTi  eipi]/xe- 
vojv,  iijrapxeTU)  /xev  avrw  drlp.<a  elvai,  Kal 
Ta  XP1llxaTa  avTOV  Srjjuocria  ecrrut  Kal  ttj; 
0coO  to  iirtSeKarov  •  /cat  Kpt.ve<rO<a  ev  *A#- 
tji/oiois  Kai  tois  <Tvnp.dxoLS  ws  SiaAiW 
rr\v  <rvp.p.axiav.  grjuiovvTUJi/  Se  avrbv 
Bayana  f)  <pvyfj  ottov  'AOyvaLOt  Kal  ot 
avuixaxoi  /cpaTovcri.  eav  Se  Oavdrta  ti- 
M97h  M  Tac^ijTw  ev  ttj  'Attuctj  /uiriSe  iv 
ttj  ruiv  (Tvnndxov. 

Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hun- 
dred shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a 
column  of  stone,  and  place  it  by  the 
side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
with  orders  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Goddess  to  disburse  sixty  drachmas 
for  the  cost  of  so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  Inscription  a  list  of  such  cities  as 
had  already  joined  the  confederacy, 
together  with   certain  other  names, 


added  afterwards,  of  cities  which 
joined  subsequently.  The  Inscription 
itself  directs  such  list  to  be  recorded— 

el?  Be  rr\v  <TTr)\t]v  ravryv  dvaypddieiv  rSiv 
re  ovaiov  irohttav  en; jU./xaxtSwi/  rd  ovo/iara, 
Kal  rjTts  dv  dA/Y>7  crvp-ixaxos  yiyvrjrat,. 

Unfortunately  M.  Boeckh  has  not 
annexed  this  list,  which  moreover  he 
states  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  a 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition. 
He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the 
towns  of  Poieessa  and  Koresus  in  the 
island  of  Keos,  and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos;  all  four  as  autonomous  com- 
munities. 

1  Herodot.  i.  96.  6  Se,  6la  SJj  /xveu>- 
fLevos  dpxr\v,  iflu?  re  ko.1  Sikcuos  r)v. 

_ 2  This  is  the  sentiment  connected 
with  Zev?  'EAevfle'pios  ;  Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Platsea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  after  the  battle  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty 
(Diod&r.  xi.  72)  and  Mseandrius  at 
Samos  (Herodot.  iii.  142). 
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it  was  provided,  in  the  original  compact,  that  if  any  Athenian 
citizen  should  either  speak  or  put  any  question  to  the  vote  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  document,  he 
should  be  tried  before  the  synod  for  treason ;  and  that,  if 
found  guilty,  he  might  be  condemned  by  them  to  the  severest 
punishment. 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners  in 
the  first  organization  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  dealings 
with  those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won  by 
amicable  inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus,  son  of  Konon,  and 
Kallistratus.1  The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to  the 
reader.  He  and  Iphikrates  were  the  most  distinguished  warriors 
whom  Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But,  not  having 
been  engaged  in  any  war  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387 
B.C.,  she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services  ;  hence  both  of  them 
had  been  absent  from  the  city  during  much  of  the  last  nine 
years,  and  Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have  been  absent.  At  the 
time  when  that  peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was  serving  in 
the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  Chabrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus, 
each  having  been  sent  thither  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mercenary  peltasts.  Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and 
returning  to  Athens  as  peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  military  tastes  of  these  generals,  than  conducive  to  their 
importance  and  their  profit,  to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to 
take  foreign  service.  Accordingly,  Chabrias  had  continued  in 
service,  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  native  Egyptian  king 
Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he  served,  found  his 
hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Pharnabazus  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  displeasure, 
and  requested,  at  the  same  time,  that  Iphikrates  might  be  sent  to 
aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organizing  a  great  expedition  against 
Egypt.  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the  goodwill  of  Persia  was  now 
of  peculiar  importance,  complied  on  both  points,  recalled 
Chabrias,  who  thus  became  disposable  for  the  Athenian  service,2 
and  despatched  Iphikrates  to  take  command  along  with  the 
Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed  his 
peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of  SeutMs, 

*  Dioddr.  xv.  29.  2  Diod6r.  xv.  29. 
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near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  whom  he  aided  in  the  recovery 
of   certain  lost   dominions — next    of    Kotys,   whose   service  of 
favour  he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  presently   J^Jmice3 
married.1     Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for   after  the 
warlike  operations  and  plunder,  among  the  "  butter-   i^Skidas. 
eating  Thracians,"  2  but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,   He  marries 
a  large  stock  of  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had    daughter  of 
at  their  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  im-   cjan  prince 
portant — a  seaport  village  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Koty.s>  and 
the  Hebrus,  called  Drys, where  he  established  a  fortified   possession 
post,  and  got  together  a  Grecian  colony  dependent  on   ^iMi  se™~ 
himself.3    Miltiades,  Alkibiades,  and  other  eminent  port,  Drys. 
Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing  before  him  ;  though  Xenophon 
had  refused  a  similar  proposition  when  made  to  him  by  the 
earlier  Seuthes.4    Iphikrates  thus  became  a  great  man  in  Thrace, 
yet  by  no  means  abandoning  his  connexion  with  Athens,  but 
making  his  position  in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the 
other.     While  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the  projects  of 
Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisitions  in 
the  Chersonese  and  other  parts  of  Thrace,  he  could  also  lend  the 
aid  of  Athenian  naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to  princes  ir 


*  Cornel.  Nepos,  Iphikrates,  c.  2 ; 
Chabrias,  c.  2,  3. 

2  See  an  interesting  Fragment  (pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  131)  of  the 
comedy  called  Protesilavs,  by  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Anaxandi-ides  (Meineke, 
Comic.  Grsec.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182).  It 
contains  a  curious  description  of  the 
wedding  of  Iphikrates  with  the 
daughter  of  Kotys  in  Thrace,  en- 
livened by  an  abundant  banquet  and 
copious  draughts  of  wine  given  to 
crowds  of  Thracians  in  the  market- 
place— 

Set irvslv  S*  a v Spas  0ovTvpo</>ayas 
avxnypoKonas  jU.upiO7rA.Tj0e(V,  &C — 

brazen  vessels  as  large  as  wine  vats, 
full  of  broth,  Kotys  himself  girt  round 
and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden 
basin,  then  going  about  to  taste  all 
the  bowls  of  wine  and  water  ready 
mixed,  until  he  was  himself  the  first 
man  intoxicated.  Iphikrates  brought 
from  Athens  several  of  the  best  players 
on  the  harp  and  llute. 

The  distinction  between  the  butter 
eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by  the 


Thracians,  and  the  olive-oil,  habitually 
consumed  in  Greece,  deserves  notice. 
The  word  avx^po«o/xag  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  scented  un- 
guents Avhich  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks 
would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair  of 
the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining  gloss 
and  moisture.  It  appears  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  women,  however,  some- 
times anointed  themselves  with  butter 
and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch,  adv. 
Koloten,  p.  1109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems 
in  Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikrates  by 
Polysenus  and  other  Tactic  writers, 
indicates  that  his  exploits  there  were 
renowned  as  well  as  long-continued. 

^  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didot ; 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664. 

4  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2,  38  ;  vii.  5,  8  ; 
vii.  6,  43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad.  c.  30. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in 
Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl.  s.  5) 
about  the  advice  given  to  Thtasybulus 
by  a  discontented  fellow-citizen,  to 
seize  Byzantium,  marry  the  daughter 
of  Seuthes,  and  defy  Athens. 
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Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond  those  limits,  since  we  learn 
that  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or  indebted 
to  him  as  to  adopt  him  for  his  son.1  When  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Persia,  at  the  request  of  Pharnabazus  (about  378  B.C.  apparently), 
Iphikrates  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a  career  yet 
more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.2 


i  ^Eschinls,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.  249. 

As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of  Iphi- 
krates, we  find  Ada  queen  of  Karia 
adopting  Alexander  the  Great  as  her 
son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  i.  23,  12.  nalSa  oi.  ndefxevr] 
'AKetjavSpov.  (cai  'AA.efai'Spo?  to  ovofia 
tow    7rai6"bs    ovk    arrq  £  iuxre.      At    what 

time  Amyntas  took  this  step  we  can- 
not distinctly  make  out.  Amyntas 
died  in  370  B.C.,  while  from  378—371 
B.C.,  Iphikrates  seems  to  have  been 
partly  on  service  with  the  Persian 
satraps,  partly  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea  (see 
Rehdantz,  Vitsc  Iphicratis,  &c,  ch.  4). 
Therefore  the  adoption  took  place  at 
some  time  between  337—378  B.C. ;  per- 
haps after  the  restoration  of  Amyntas 
to  his  maritime  dominions  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian expedition  against  Olynthus 
— 382 — 380  B.C.  Amyntas  was  so  weak 
and  insecure,  from  the  Thessalians  and 
other  land  neighbours  (see  Demosth. 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  657,  s.  112),  that  it 
was  much  to  his  advantage  to  cultivate 
the  favour  of  a  warlike  Athenian  estab- 
lished on  the  Thracian  coast  like 
Iphikrates. 

2  From  these  absences  of  men  like 
Iphikrates  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  severely  condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  They  were  so 
envious  and  ill-tempered  (it  has  been 
said),  that  none  of  their  generals  could 
live  with  comfort  at  Athens,  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  could.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (Chabrias,  c.  3)  makes 
the  remark,  borrowed  originally  from 
Theopompus  (Fr.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and 
transcribed  by  many  modern  commen- 
tators as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal 
truth :— "  Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  {i.e.  on 
being  recalled  from  Egypt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  Pharna- 
bazus) Athenas  rediit  neque  ibi  diutius 
est  moratus  quam  fuit  necesse.  Non 
enim  libenter  erat  ante  oculos  civium 
suorum,  quod  et  vivebat  laute,  et  in- 
dulgebat  sibi  liberalius,  quam  nt  invi- 
diam vulgi  posset  effugere.  Est  enim 
hoc  commune  vitium  in  magnis  libe- 
risque  civitatibus,  ut   invidia   glorias 


comes  sit,  et  libenter  de  his  detrahant, 
quos  eminere  videant  altius ;  neque 
animo  cequo  pauperes  alienam  opulen- 
tium  intuentur  fortunam.  Itaque 
Chabrias,  quoad  ei  licebat,  plurimum 
aberat.  Neque  vero  solus  ille  aberat 
Athenis  libenter,  sed  omnes  fere  prin- 
cipes  fecerunt  idem,  quod  tantum  se  ab 
invidia  putabant  abfuturos,  quantum 
a  conspectu  suorun;  recessissent. 
Itaque  Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit, 
Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Timotheus 
Lesbi,  Chares  in  Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among 
other  human  frailties,  had  their  fair 
share  of  envy  and  jealousy  is  not  to  be 
denied  ;  but  that  these  attributes  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  marked  or  peculiar 
manner  cannot  (in  my  judgment)  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  here  alluded  to. 

"  Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of 
enjoyment  and  luxurious  indulgence." 
If,  instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he 
had  been  a  Spartan,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  compelled  to 
expatriate  in  order  to  gratify  this 
taste  ;  for  it  was  the  express  drift  and 
purpose  of  the  Spartan  discipline  not 
to  equalize  property,  but  to  equalize 
the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  personal 
toils  of  the  rich  and  poor.  This  is  a 
point  which  the  admirers  of  Lykurgus 
— Xenophdn  and  Plutarch— attest  not 
less  clearly  than  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  others.  If,  then,  it  were 
considered  a  proof  of  envy  and  ill- 
temper  to  debar  rich  men  from  spending 
their  money  in  procuring  enjoyments, 
we  might  fairly  consider  the  reproach 
as  made  out  against  Lykurgus  and 
Sparta.  Not  so  against  Athens.  There 
was  no  city  in  Greece  where  the  means 
of  luxurious  and  comfortable  living 
were  more  abundantly  exhibited  for 
sale,  nor  where  a  rich  man  was  more 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  purchase  them. 
Of  this  the  proofs  are  everywhere  to  be 
found.  Even  the  son  of  this  very 
Chabrias— Ktesippus— who  inherited 
the  appetite  for  enjoyment,  without 
the  greater  qualities  of  his  father, 
found  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
appetite    so    unfortunately    easy    at 
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Iphikrates  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with 
Chabrias,  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organizing  their  new 
confederacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the 
first  time — Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time.1  The  abilities  of  Kallistratus 
were  not  military  at  all ;  while  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  were 


Athens,  that  he  wasted  his  whole 
substance  in  such  expenses  (Plutarch, 
Phokion,  c.  7 ;  Athenseus,  iv.  p.  165). 
And  Charts  was  even  better  liked  at 
Athens  in  consequence  of  his  love  of 
enjoyment  and  licence,  if  we  are  to 
believe  another  Fragment  (238)  of  the 
same  Theopompus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus  and 
Nepos,  therefore,  is  neither  orae  as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient,  if  it  had 
been  true,  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with 
which  they  connect  it.  Iphikrates  and 
Chabrias  did  not  stay  away  from 
Athens  because  they  loved  enjoyments 
or  feared  the  envy  of  their  countrymen, 
but  because  both  of  them  were  large 
gainers  by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in 
profit,  and  in  tastes,     Both  of  them 

were  men  noXe/jLiKol  Kai  (fuA.OTroAe|U.ot 
eervarw?  (to  use  an  expression  of  Xeno- 
phon  respecting  the  Lacedaemonian 
Klearchus—  Anab.  ii.  6,  1);  both  of 
them  loved  war,  and  had  great  abilities 
for  war— qualities  quite  compatible 
with  a  strong  appetite  for  enjoyment ; 
while  neither  of  them  had  either  taste 
or  talent  for  the  civil  routine  and 
debate  of  Athens  when  at  peace. 
Besides,  each  of  them  was  commander 
of  a  body  of  peltasts,  through  whose 
means  he  could  obtain  lucrative  service, 
as  well  as  foreign  distinction ;  so  that 
we  can  assign  a  sufficient  reason  why 
both  of  them  preferred  to  be  absent 
from  Athens  during  most  part  of  the 
nine  years  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
continued.  Afterwards,  Iphikrates  was 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  in  service 
with  the  Persian  satraps,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians ;  Chabrias  also  went  a 
long  time  afterwards,  again  on  foreign 
service,  to  Egypt,  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  was 
there  (yet  without  staying  long  away, 
since  we  find  him  going  out  on  com- 
mand from  Athens  to  the  Chersonese 
in  359—358  B.C.— Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokr.  p.  677,  s.  204);  but  neither 
he  nor  Agesilaus  went  there  to  escape 
the  mischief  of  envious  countrymen. 
Demosthenes  does  not  talk  of  Iphi- 


krates as  being  uncomfortable  in 
Athens,  or  anxious  to  get  out  of 
it :  see  Orat.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  535, 
s.  83. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Kondn  and 
his  residence  in  Cyprus,  it  is  truly 
surprising  to  see  this  fact  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  Athenian  jealousy  or 
ill-temper.  Kondn  went  to  Cyprus 
immediately  after  the  disaster  of 
.iEgospotami,  and  remained  there,  or 
remained  away  from  Athens,  for  eleven 
years  (405—393  B.C.)  until  the  year 
after  his  victory  at  Knidus.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the 
six  Athenian  generals  who  commanded 
the  fleet  at  iEgospotami.  That  disaster, 
while  it  brought  irretrievable  ruin  upon 
Athens,  was  at  the  same  time  such  as 
to  brand  with  well-merited  infamy  the 
generals  commanding.  Konon  was  sfr 
far  less  guilty  than  his  colleagues,  at. 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  escape  with 
eight  ships  when  the  rest  were 
captured.  But  he  could  not  expect, 
and  plainly  did  not  expect,  to  be  able 
to  show  his  face  again  in  Athens, 
unless  he  could  redeem  the  disgrace 
by  some  signal  fresh  service.  He 
nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  country  by 
the  victory  of  Knidus  in  394  B.C.,  and 
then  came  back  the  year  afterwards  to 
a  grateful  and  honourable  welcome  at 
Athens.  About  a  year  or  more  after 
this,  he  went  out  again  as  envoy  to 
Persia  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  was  there  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  satrap  Tiribazus,  but  contrived  to 
make  his  escape,  and  died  at  Cyprus, 
as  it  would  appear,  about  390  B.C. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  allegation  of  Theo- 
pompus, "that  Kondn  lived  abroad  at 
Cyprus  because  he  was  afraid  of  un- 
deserved ill-temper  from  the  public  at 
Athens".  For  what  time  Timotheus 
may  have  lived  at  Lesbos  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.  But  from  the  year 
370  B.C.  down  to  his  death,  we  hear  of 
him  so  frequently  elsewhere  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  that  his  resi- 
dence cannot  have  been  long. 

i  jEschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40,  p.  283. 
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men  of  distinguished  military  "merit.  But  in  acquiring  new  allies 
and  attracting  deputies  to  her  proposed  congress, 
Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
aMKaiSs-  dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her  propositions, 
tratus—  not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told  that 
success  in  Timotheus,  doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator 
Sdefsthe  Konon,  from  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus, 
into  con-  was  especially  successful  in  procuring  new  adhe- 
with    '  sions  ;  and  probably  Kallistratus,1  going  round  with 

Athens.  n^m    ^Q  ^q    different  islands,   contributed    by    his 

eloquence  not  a  little  to  the  same  result.  On  their  invitation, 
many  cities  entered  as  confederates.2  At  this  time  (as  in  the 
earlier  Confederacy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have  been  uncon- 
strained members.  And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their 
junction,  when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokrates  (in  380 
B.C.)  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
threatening  to  absorb  the  neighbouring  islands.  Not  only  was 
there  now  a  new  basis  of  imposing  force,  presented  by  Athens 
and  Thebes  in  union,  but  there  was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred 
of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated  since  her  perversion  of  the 
pretended  boon  of  autonomy,  promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
and  the  conjunction  of  these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian 
mission  of  invitation  to  be  extremely  successful.  All  the  cities 
in  Eubcea  (except  Histiaea,  at  the  north  of  the  island)— as  well  as 
Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzantium,  and  Bhodes — the  three  former  of 
whom  had  continued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever  since 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas3 — all  entered  into  the  confederacy.  An 
Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among  the  Cyclades  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the 

i  The  employment  of  .ho  new  word  identify  what  towns  they  were.    For 

o-wra£eis,  instead  of   the   unpopular  IsokratSs,  so  far  as  he  particularizes, 

term  (f>6pov<>,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  includes  Samos,  Sestos,  and  Krith&tS, 

Kallistratus— Harpokratidn  in  Voce.  which  were  not  acquired  until  many 

2  Isokrates    gives    the   number    24  years  afterwards,  in  366— 365  B.C. 
cities  (Or.  xv.  Permut.  s.  120).    So  also         Neither    of    these    orators    distin- 

Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  s.    15 ;  guishes  between   those   cities   which 

cont.  Philokl.  s.  17.     The  statement  of  Timotheus  brought  or   persuaded   to 

yEschines,  that  Timotheus  brought  75  come  into  the  confederacy  when  it  was 

cities  into   the   confederacy,  appears  first  formed   (among  which    we  may 

large,  and  must  probably  include  all  reckon  Euboea,  or  most  part  of  it— 

that  that  general  either  acquired  or  Plutarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  351  A), 

captured  (yEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  24,  p.  from  those  others  which  he  afterwards 

263).     Though  I  think  the  number  24  took  by  siege,  like  Samos. 
probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult  to        3  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  Plataie.  s.  30. 
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Lacedaemonian  harmosts,1  together  with  their  crevoted  local 
oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted  ;  and  all  the  cities  thus 
liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly-constituted  congress 
at  Athens.  After  a  certain  interval  there  came  to  be  not  less  than 
seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately  powerful,  which  sent 
deputies  to  it ;  2  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  intimidate  Sparta,  and 
even  to  natter  Athens  with  the  hope  of  restoration  to  something 
like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both   of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the  newly- 
assembled  congress,  threatened  war  upon  the  largest   Synod  of 
scale.     A  resolution  was  passed  to  equip  20,000  hop-   JonfSEi 

lites,  500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.3     Probably  the   rates  as- 

'  .    *  .  .  '  serabledat 

insular  and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  certain  Athens- 
contribution  of  money,  but  nothing  beyond.  We  do  warona 
not,  however,  know  how  much — nor  how  far  the  large  scale, 
engagements,  large  or  small,  were  realized — nor  whether  Athens 
was  authorized  to  enforce  execution  against  defaulters — or  was  in 
circumstances  to  act  upon  such  authority,  if  granted  to  her  by  the 
congress.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Athens  had  first  rendered  her- 
self unpopular  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos — by  enforcing  the 
resolutions  of  the  confederate  synod  against  evasive  or  seceding 
members.  It  was  in  this  way  that  what  was  at  first  a  voluntary 
association  had  ultimately  slid  into  an  empire  by  constraint. 
Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378  B.C.,  we  may  presume  that 
the  confederates,  though  ardent  and  full  of  promises  on  first 
assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset  not  exact,  and 
became  afterwards  still  less  exact,  in  performance;  yet  that 
Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in  claiming,  or  in  exercising, 
the  right  of  enforcement.  To  obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by 
the  majority  of  deputies  present  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
process ;  to  obtain  punctual  payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  sent  round  for  the  purpose  of  collecting — yet  without  in- 

1  Isokiates,(  Or.   xiv.  (Plat.)    s.  20.         3  Dioddr.  xv.  29. 

Oi  jj.ev  yap  i><f>'  {ifxCyv^Kara  (cpaxo?  aAoi/res  PolybhlS    (ii.     62)     states    that    the 

evflus  ixev  ap/xoffroO  Kai  oovAeia?  an-qA.-  Athenians  sent  out  (not  merely  voted  to 

Aayrjcraj/,  vvv  Se  tou  avueSpiov  Kal  rrji  send  ont)  10,000  hoplites,  and  manned 

eAevflepia?  fieTexovaiv,  &C.  100  triremes. 

The    adverb    of    time    here    used        Botn  t,iese  authors  treat   the   re- 
indicates  about  372  u.c,  about  a  year  solution    as  if  it  were  taken  by  the 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Athenians  alone  ;  but  we  must  regard 
„  _.    . .  it    in    conjunction    with    the    newly 
'  -Diodor.  xv.  30.  assembled  synod  of  allies. 
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curring  dangerous  unpopularity— was  the  second  step,  but  by  far 

the  most  doubtful  and  difficult. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment,  when 

b.o.  378.         ^ne  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens  and  the 

,,     .  other  cities  came  together  from  a  spontaneous  im- 

Members  °  1 

of  the  con-     pulse  ol  hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation.     A  few 

wereaffirst  years  afterwards,  we  shall  find  this  changed  :  Athens 

willing  and     selfish  and  the  confederates  reluctant.1 
harmonious         T  „  , 

—a  fleet  is  Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated 
equipped.  headship  as  by  fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the 
Athenians  made  important  efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and 
military.  Equipping  a  fleet,  which  for  the  time  was  superior  in 
the  iEgean,  they  ravaged  the  hostile  territory  of  Histisea  in 
Eubcea,  and  annexed  to  their  confederacy  the  islands  of  Pepare- 
thus  and  Skiathus.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  also  a  direct 
property-tax  ;  to  what  amount,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a  great 
New  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  and  constitution 

tax^mposed  °^  tne  c^ — a  change  conferring  note  upon  the 
at  Athens,  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (B.C.  378—377).  The  great 
Solonian  body  of  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  as 
census.  metics  were  now  classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxa- 

tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  even  from  the  time  of  Soldn2 
the  citizens  of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four  classes — 
Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitse,  Thetes — distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their  respective  properties.  Of 
these  Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no  direct 
taxes  ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed  according  to  assess- 
ments representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their  actual  property. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Pentakosiomedimni,  in- 
cluding all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of  500  medimni  of 
corn  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book  at  a  sum  equal  to 
twelve  times  their  income  ;   that  of  the  Hippeis  (comprising  all 

1  Xen.  De  Vectigal.  v.  6.    ovkow  kcu  as  well  as  by  the  general  body  of  allies. 

tot',  €7rei  tov  aSucelv  aTTeaxoixeOa,  ndKiv  These  crowns    were  still  to  be  seen 

v  nb     t  <av     vrj  <r  i  tar  u>  i>     skovtw  thirty   years    afterwards   at    Athens, 

irpo  <rr  arai  to  v  vo.vtlkov  eyevo/xeOa;  with      commemorative      inscriptions 

In    the    early    years    of    this    con-  (Demosthen.    cont.    Androtion.   c.    21, 

federacy,  votive  offerings  of  wreaths  p.  016  ;  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  41,  p.  756). 
or  crowns,  in  token  of   gratitude  to         2  For  the  description  of  the  Solonian 

Athens,  were  decreed  by  the  Eubceans,  census,  see  ch.  xi.  of  this  History. 
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who  possessed  between  300  and  500  medimni  of  annual  income)  at 
ten  times  their  income  ;  that  of  the  Zeugitae  (or  possessors  of  an 
annual  income  between  200  and  300  medimni)  at  five  times  their 
income.  A  medimnus  of  corn  was  counted  as  equivalent  to  a 
drachma ;  which  permitted  the  application  of  this  same  class- 
system  to  movable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So  that,  when  an 
actual  property-tax  (or  eisphora)  was  imposed,  it  operated  as  an 
equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class ;  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax,  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with  those  of  the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear  to 
have  lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifica-   The 
tions,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;   census"1 
and  to  have  been  in  great  part  preserved,  after  the  re-   retained  in 
novation  of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  403,  during  the   though 
archonship  of  Euldeides.1    Though  eligibility  to  the   JJatiSfat 
great  offices  of  state  had  before  that  time  ceased  to  be   the  restora- 
dependent  on   pecuniary  qualification,   it  was  still   the  arohon- 
necessary  to  possess  some  means  of  distinguishing  the   EnliMd&i 
wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct  taxa-   in  403  b.o. 
tion  being  imposed,  but  also  because  the  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's  en- 
rolment as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of  property. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its  main  prin- 
ciples of  classification  and  graduation,  was  retained.     Each  man's 
property  being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more 
classes  according  to  its  amount.     For  each  of  the  classes,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's  property  was  assumed, 
and  each  was  entered  in  the  schedule,  not  for  his  whole  property, 
but  for  the  sum  of  taxable  capital  corresponding  to  his  property, 
according  to  the  proportion  assumed.     In  the  first  or  richest 
class,  the  taxable  capital  bore  a  greater  ratio  to  the  actual  pro- 
perty than  in  the  less  rich  ;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in 
the  third.     The  sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the 
different  classes,  set  opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule, 
constituted  the  aggregate  census  of  Attica  ;  upon  which  all  direct 
property-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every  man. 

1  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seem-    on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known 
ingly  correct,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out    (Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  B.  iv.  ch.  5). 
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Eespecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of  taxable 
Archonship  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into 
of  Nausini-  classes,  which  had  been  introduced  in  403  B.C.  at  the 
b.c— New  archonship  of  Eukleides,  we  have  no  information, 
schedule^  ^or  can  we  ma^e  out  now  large  or  how  numerous 
then  intro-  were  the  assessments  of  direct  property-tax  imposed  at 
citizens  Athens  between  that  archonship  and  the  archonship 

min^and  of  Nausinikus  in  378  B.C.  But  at  this  latter  epoch 
upwards,  the  register  was  again  considerably  modified,  at  the 
into  classes  moment  when  Athens  was  bracing  herself  up  for 
fo/a fraction  increased  exertions.  A  new  valuation  was  made  of 
of  their  total  the  property  of  every  man  possessing  property  to  the 
each  class  amount  of  25  minoe  (or  2500  drachma)  and  upwards, 
different  Proceeding  upon  this  valuation,  every  one  was  entered 
fraction.  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital  equal  to  a 
given  fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this  fraction  was 
different  in  each  of  the  different  classes.  How  many  classes  there 
were,  we  do  not  certainly  know  ;  nor  can  we  tell,  except  in 
reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  sum  was  taken  as  the 
minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
less,  however,  than  three  classes,  and  there  may  probably  have 
been  four.  But  respecting  the  first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that 
each  man  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  his  estimated  property,  and  that  possessors  of  15 
talents  were  included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in 
this  year,  and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians 
to  the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents  ;  upon  which  his  name 
was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of  three  talents 
set  against  him,  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual  property.  The 
taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered  at  a  fraction  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (probably  enough  one-sixth, 
the  same  as  all  the  registered  metics) ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a 
fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even 
smaller  than  the  third.  This  last  class  descended  down  to  the 
minimum  of  25  minofi,  or  2500  drachmae,  below  which  no  account 
was  taken.1 

1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  815,  In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh 

816 ;   cont.   Aphob.    ii.  p.  836 ;   cont.  gives   of   the   new   property-schedule 

Aphob.  de  Perjur.  p.  862.     Compare  introduced  under   the   archonship  of 

Boeckh,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7.  Nausinikus,  he  inclines  to  the  hypo- 
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All  metics 
worth  more 
than  25 
minae  were 
registered  in 
the  sche- 
dule ;  all  in 
one  class, 
each  man  for 
one-sixth  of 
his  property. 
Aggregate 
schedule. 


Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens  thus  graduated,  the 
schedule  also  included  those  of  the  metics  or  resident 
aliens,  who  were  each  enrolled  (without  any  differ- 
ence of  greater  or  smaller  property  above  25  minse)  at 
a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of  his  actual 
property  j1  being  a  proportion  less  than  the  richest 
class  of  citizens,  and  probably  equal  to  the  second 
class  in  order  of  wealth.  All  these  items  summed  up 
amounted  to  5750  or  6000  talents,2  forming  the 
aggregate  schedule  of  taxable  property ;  that  is, 
something  near  about  6000  talents.  A  property-tax  was  no  part 
of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state.  It  was  imposed  only 
on  special  occasions ;  and  whenever  it  was  imposed,  it  was 
assessed  upon  this  schedule,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  being  rated 
equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there  entered.  A 
property-tax  of  1  per  cent,  would  thus  produce  60  talents  ;  2  per 
cent.,  120  talents,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exertions  of 
Athens  during  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  when  this  new 
schedule  was  first  prepared,  may  have  caused  a  property-tax  to  be 
then  imposed,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  amount.3 


thesis  of  four  distinct  classes,  thus 
distributed  (p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener)  :— 

1.  The  first  class  included  all 
persons  who  possessed  property  to 
the  value  of  12  talents  and  upwards. 
They  were  entered  on  the  schedule 
each  for  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his 
property. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents. 
Each  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule  for 
the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

3.  The  third  class  included  all  whose 
possessions  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at 
the  figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprised  all 
from  the  minimum  of  25  minse,  but 
below  the  maximum  of  2  talents.  Each 
was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  the 
amount  of  8  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive 
proof;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 


principle  of  distribution  and  of  gradua- 
tion then  adopted. 

i  Demosthen.    cont.    Androtion.   p. 

612,  C  17.    to  e/crbv  /xepos  eicrcfripeiv  /uera 

TOiV  jU.eTOlKlOl/. 

2  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
62),  Demosthenes  the  latter  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  183,  c.  6).  Boeckh,  however, 
has  shown  that  Polybius  did  not 
correctly  conceive  what  the  sum  which 
he  stated  really  meant. 

3  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it 
down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that 
a  property-tax  of  5  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and 
levied  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus 
(Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,  8,  pp.  517—521, 
Eng.  Transl.).  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  is  asserted  is  a  passage  of 
Demosthenes  cont.  Androtion.  (p.  600, 
C  14).  i>fx.iv  n  a  p  a.  t  a  s  e£o"<f>opds 
rasarrb  Navaicuov,  nap  t<rws 
raAai/ra  Tpia/coata  ij  fiiKptS  irKeim, 
e'AAeijU.,ua  rirrapa  koX  8e«a  eari  rdKavra ' 
a>v  €7rra  oStos  (Androtion)  elcreirpa^ev. 
Now  these  words  imply,  not  that  a 
property-tax  of  about  300  talents  had 
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The  Sym- 
mories— 
containing 
the  1200 
wealthiest 
citizens — 
the  300 
wealthiest 
leaders  of 
the  Sym- 
mories. 


Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new 
distribution  of  the  citizens  now  took  place  into 
certain  bodies  called  Sy  rumor  ies.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  that 
these  Symmories  were  twenty  in  number,  two  to  each 
tribe  ;  that  each  contained  sixty  citizens,  thus  making 
1200  in  all ;  that  these  1200  were  the  wealthiest 
citizens  on  the  schedule,  containing,  perhaps,  the  two 
first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among  these 
1200,  however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body  ; 
thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  city,  and  were  called  "  the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Symmories  ". 
The  300  and  the  1200  corresponded,  speaking  roughly,  to  the  old 
Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedinmi  and  Hippeis ;  of  which 
latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.1  The  liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly 
offices,  were  discharged  principally  by  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem  that  the 
former  was  a  body  essentially  fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man 
had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging 
to  it,  the  Strategi  or  Geuerals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with 
the  Twelve  Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to 


been  levied  or  called  for  during  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  but  that  a 
total  sum  of  300  talents,  or  thereabouts, 
had  been  levied  (or  called  for)  by  all 
the  various  property-taxes  imposed 
from  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  doxvn 
to  the  date  of  the  speech.  The  oration 
was  spoken  about  355  B.c  ;  the  archon- 
ship of  Nausinikus  was  in  378  B.C. 
What  the  speaker  affirms,  therefore,  is 
that  a  sum  of  300  talents  had  been 
levied  or  called  for  by  all  the  various 
property-taxes  imposed  between  these 
two  dates,  and  that  the  aggregate 
sum  of  arrears  due  upon  all  of  them,  at 
the  time  when  Androtion  entered  upon 
his  office,  was  14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking 
that  the  sum  of  300  talents  is  very 
small  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property- 
taxes  imposed  for  twenty-three  years, 
suggests  that  it  might  be  proper  to 
read  en  I  Nava-ivucov  instead  of  a  -n  b 
tfavaifUov ;  and  I  presume  that  M. 
Boeckh  adopts  that  reading.  But  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  found  an  historical 


assertion  upon  such  a  change  of  text, 
even  if  the  existing  text  were  more 
indefensible  than  it  actually  is.  And 
surely  the  plural  number  ras  eia^opas 
proves  that  the  orator  has  in  view,  not 
the  single  property-tax  imposed  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  but  two  or 
more  property-taxes  imposed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Besides,  Androtion  de- 
voted himself  to  the  collection  of 
outstanding  arrears  generally,  in  what- 
ever year  they  might  have  accrued.  He 
would  bave  no  motive  to  single  out 
those  which  had  accrued  in  the  year 
378  B.C. ;  moreover,  those  arrears 
would  probably  have  become  con- 
founded with  others  long  before  355 
B.C.  Demosthenes  selects  the  year  of 
Nausinikus  as  his  initial  period,  be- 
cause it  was  then  that  the  new  schedule 
and  a  new  reckoning  began. 

1  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10 ;  Schomann  Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  Grsecor.  s.  78 ;  Parreidt,  De 
SymmoriiB,  p.  18  sea. 


Chap.  LXXVII.  stmmories.  Ill 

take  his  place  in  the  Three  Hundred.    As  between  man  and  man, 

too,  the  Attic  law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antidosis  or 

Exchange  of  Property.     Any  citizen,  who  believed  himself  to 

have  been  overcharged  with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another 

citizen,  as  rich  or  richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  his  fair 

share,  might,  if  saddled  with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to 

undertake  it  in  his  place,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender  to 

him  an  exchange  of  properties,  under  an  engagement  that  he 

would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if  the  property  of  the  other 

were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest  citizens 

who  composed  the  Symmories,  there  were  a  more   «... 

\  J  '  Citizens  not 

considerable   number   of   less  wealthy   citizens    not  wealthy 

included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  property-tax  :   fnciuSiedL/ 
persons  who  possessed  property  from  the  minimum  of  the  Sym- 
25  minse  up  to  some  maximum  that  we  do  not  know,    still  entered 
at  which   point   the    Symmories    began,   and   who   schedule 
corresponded,  speaking  loosely,  to  the  third  class  or   and  liable  to 
Zeugitae  of  the  Solonian  census.     The  two  Symmories   tax.   Pur- 
of  each  tribe  (comprising  its  120  richest  members)   symmories 
superintended  the  property-register  of  each  tribe,  and   —extension 
collected  the  contributions  due  from  its  less  wealthy   cipie  to  the 
registered  members.     Occasionally,   when    the  state   tnerarchy- 
required  immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each  tribe 
(making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced  the  whole  sum  of  tax 
chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having  their  legal  remedy  of  enforce- 
ment against  the  other  members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each.     The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both  armed 
with  rights  and  charged  with  duties  such  as  had  not  belonged  to 
them  before  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.    By  their  intervention 
(it  was  supposed)  the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth 
as  respects  the  assessment  on  each  individual,  while  the  sums  actu- 
ally imposed  would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the 
state  directly  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.     Soon  after,  the 
system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy — a  change 
which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.    Each  Symmory  had 
its  chiefs,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting  under  the  general 
presidency  of  the  Strategi.     Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we 
also  find  Demosthenes  (then  about  thirty  years  of  age)  recom- 
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mending  a  still  more  comprehensive  application  of  the  same 
principle,  so  that  men,  money,  ships,  and  all  the  means  and  forces 
of  the  state,  might  thus  be  parcelled  into  distinct  fractions, 
and  consigned  to  distinct  Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of 
limited  extent  for  the  component  persons  to  perform,  and  each 
exposed  not  merely  to  legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in 
the  event  of  non -performance.  It  will  rather  appear,  however, 
that,  in  practice,  the  system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly 
abused,  and  to  produce  pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 
At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new   financial  and 

political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.C.,  as  one 
at  Thebes  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked 
Sfhemjw  in  her  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling 
government  among  her  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  determined. 
Sparta.  nS  The  government  of  Leontiades  and  the  Spartan 
training—  garrison  had  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  antipathy, 
the  Sacred     that  the  large  majority  of  citizens,  embarking  heartily 

in  the  revolution  against  them,  lent  themselves  to  all 
the  orders  of  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues,  who,  on  their  part, 
had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The 
Theban  government  now  became  probably  democratical  in  form  -, 
and  still  more  democratical  in  spirit,  from  the  unanimous  ardour 
pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its  military  force  was  put  under  the 
best  training ;  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  plain  north  of 
Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  city  came,  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,1  to  repel  the  expected 
Spartan  invasion  ;  and  the  memorable  Sacred  Band  was  now  for 
the  first  time  organized.  This  was  a  brigade  of  300  hoplites, 
called  the  Lochus  or  regiment  of  the  city,  as  being  consecrated  to 
the  defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.2  It  was  put  under 
constant  arms  and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the 
Thousand  at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my  fifty-fifth 
chapter.  It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best  families, 
distinguished  for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst  the  severe 
trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in  such 
manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at  the  same 
time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  whole  band  were  thus  kept 
together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its 
i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 38.  8  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  18, 19. 
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destination,  under  Gorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  see  by  the 
select  Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  B.C.  at  the  battle  of 
Delium x),  was  to  serve  as  front-rank  men  for  the  general  body  of 
hoplites  to  follow.  But  from  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  it  came  to  be  employed  by  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas 
as  a  regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found  irre- 
sistible.2 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry.  The  existing  Epanieinon- 
enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more  sustained  training,  das- 
only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better.  But  Thebes  was 
now  blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet 
befallen  her.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a  leader  of  the 
rarest  excellence.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Epameinondas 
the  son  of  Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in  the  public  life  of 
Greece.  His  family,  poor  rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose 
heroic  progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  dragon's 
teeth  sown  by  Kadmus.3  He  seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle 
age  ;  Pelopidas  was  younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family  ;  yet  the 
relations  between  the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate 
friendship,  tested  in  a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged 
side  by  side  as  hoplites,  and  where  Epameinondas  had  saved  the 
life  of  his  wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  and  the 
greatest  possible  danger  to  himself.4 

i  Diodfir.  xii.  70.  3  Pausan.  viii.  11,  5. 

These    pairs    of    neighbours    who  Dikeearchus,    only   one    generation 

fought  side  by  side  at  Delium  were  afterwards,  complained  that  he  could 

called     Heniochi     and     Parabatse—  not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother  of 

Charioteers   and    Side-companions— a  Epameinondas  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19). 

name  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  4  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4 ;  Pausan.  ix. 

chariot-fighting,  as   described  in  the  13, 1.    According  to  Plutarch,  Epamei« 

Iliad,  and  probably  in  many  of  the  nondas  had  attained  the  age  of  forty 

lost  epic  poems,  the  charioteer  being  years  before  he  became  publicly  known 

himself  an  excellent  warrior,  though  (De  Occ.  Vivendo,  p.  1129  C). 

occupied  for  the  moment  with  other  Plutarch   affirms   that   the    battlo 

duties  —  Diomedes     and      Sthenelus,  (in  which  Pelopidas  was  desperately 

Pandarus  and  ^Eneas,  Patroklus  and  wounded  and  saved  by  Epameinondas) 

Automedon,  &o.  took  place  at  Mantineia,  when  they 

'Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.t  18,  19.  6  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
ovvTaxOeii;  iirb  'EirafiivJivSov  Jepbs  \6\os  Lacedaemonians,  under  King  Agesi- 
(Hieronymus  apud  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p  polis  against  the  Arcadians  ;  the 
602  A).  There  was  a  Carthaginian  Thebans  being  at  that  time  friends  of 
military  division  which  bore  the  same  Sparta,  and  having  sent  a  contingent 
title,  composed  of  chosen  and  wealthy  to  her  aid- 
citizens,  2500  in  number  (Dioddr.  xvi.  I  do  not  understand  what  battle 
80)-  Plutarch  can  here  mean.    The  Thebans 

8—8 
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His  pre- 
vious cha- 
racter and 
training- 
musical  and 
intellectual 
as  well  as 
gymnastic. 
Conversa- 
tion with 
philoso- 
phers, So- 
kratic  as 
well  as  Py- 
thagorean. 


Epameinondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  those  military 
and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  incumbent  on  every 
Theban  citizen.  But  we  are  told  that  in  the  gymnasia 
he  studied  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  activity  rather 
than  of  strength  ;  the  nimble  movements  of  a  runner 
and  wrestler — not  the  heavy  muscularity,  purchased  in 
part  by  excessive  nutriment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist.1 
He  also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
dancing  ;  by  which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not 
simply  the  power  of  striking  the  lyre  or  blowing  the 
flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to  the  graceful,  expressive, 
and  emphatic  management  either  of  the  voice  or  of  the  body  ; 
rhythmical  pronunciation,  exercised  by  repetition  of  the  poets, 
and  disciplined  movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival 
with  becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen  performers. 
Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  training,  the  combination  of 
which  constituted  an  accomplished  Grecian  citizen,  the  former 
predominated  at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens.  Moreover,  at 
Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the  flute  (for 
the  construction  of  which  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the  Lake 
Kopa'is),  at  Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of  vocal 
accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alkibiades 2  was 
heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute  in  disgust,  that 
flute-playing  was  a  fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did 
not  know  how  to  speak  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  countrymen  of 
Pindar3  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly  less  true  than  contemp- 
tuous.    On  this  capital  point  Epameinondas  formed  a  splendid 


were  never  so  united  with  Sparta  as  to 
send  any  contingent  to  her  aid  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  (in  404  B.C.). 
Most  critics  think  that  the  war  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  is  the  expedition  con- 
ducted by  Agesipolis  against  Man- 
tineia,  whereby  the  city  was  broken 
up  into  villages— in  385  B.C. :  see  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici  ad  385  B.C. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  there  cannot 
have  been  any  Theban  contingent  then 
assisting  Agesipolis  ;  for  Thebes  was  on 
terms  unfriendly  with  Sparta,  and 
certainly  was  not  her  ally.  In  the 
next  place,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  battle,  according  to 
Xenophdn's  account. 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question 


Plutarch's  account,  as  to  this  alleged 
battle  of  Mantineia  ;  though  I  think 
it  probable  that  Epameinondas  may 
have  saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  at 
some  earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas. 

1  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamein.  c.  2 ; 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D; 
Aristophan.  Acharn.  872. 

Compare  the  citations  in  Athenajus, 
x.  p.  417.  The  perfection  of  form 
required  in  the  runner  was  also 
different  from  that  required  in  the 
wrestler  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  8,  4  ;  iii 
10,  6). 

2  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 

3  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  90.  ipx<uo» 
opsiSos — Boiamoi/  vv,  &c. 
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exception.  Not  only  had  he  learnt  the  lyre 1  as  well  as  the  flute 
from  the  best  masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  brother 
Kapheisias  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his 
earliest  years  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eager- 
ness the  conversation  of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among 
whom  were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus, 
both  of  them  once  companions  of  Sokrates  ;  so  that  the  stirring 
influence  of  the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way,  partially 
and  at  second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epameinondas.  As  the  rela- 
tions between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  become  more  and  more  friendly,  growing 
at  length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the  Spartans,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  he  profited  by  teachers  at  the 
latter  city  as  well  as  at  the  former.  But  the  person  to  whom  he 
particularly  devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a 
pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a  son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged 
life,  was  a  Tarentine  exile  named  Lysis,  a  member  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood,  who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make 
out,  had  sought  shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.2 
With  him,  as  well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epameinondas 
discussed  all  the  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat.  By 
perseverance  in  this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only  acquired 
considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  became  practised  in 
new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combinations,  and  was,  like 
PeriklSs,3  emancipated  from  that  timorous  interpretation  of 
nature  which  rendered  so  many  Grecian  commanders  the  slaves 
of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience  as  a  listener,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account,  were  so  remarkable  that 
Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxenus),  after  numerous  conver- 

1  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute,  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Jarablichus) 
Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre  that  Lysis,  who  taught  Eparnei- 
(Anstoxon.  Fr.  60  ed.  Didot.  ap.  nondas,  had  been  one  of  the  persons 
Athena,  iv.  p.  184;  Cicero,  Tusc.  actually  present  in  the  synod  of  Pytha- 
Disp.  i.  2,  4 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamein.  goreans  at  Kroton  when  Kylon  burnt 
c-  *2)-  down  the   house,   and   that  he  with 

2  Aristoxenus,  Frag.  11,  ed.  Didot ;  another  hM\  h™n  the  only  persons 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  SocY.  p.  583  ;  Cicero  w!j?  e.scaPef  cannot  be  reconciled 
De  Offic.  i.  44,  155 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  1  ;  Wlth  chronology. 

-ffllian,  V.  H.  iii.  17.  »  Compare  Dioddr.  x\r.  52  with  Plu- 

%  Tlie  statement  (said  to  have  been  tarch,  Perikles,  c.  6,  and  Plutarch, 
given  by  Aristoxenus,  and  copied  by    Demosthenes,  c.  20. 
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quence— 
his  unam- 
bitious dis- 
position- 
gentleness 
of  his  poli- 
tical resent 
ments. 


sations  with  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  one 
who  understood  more  or  talked  less.1 

Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready  powers 
Hiselo-  of  expression.  On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence  of 
Epameinondas,when  he  entered  upon  his  public  career, 
was  shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  among 
Thebans,  but  effective  even  against  the  best  Athenian 
opponents.2  But  his  disposition  was  essentially 
modest  and  unambitious,  combined  with  a  strong 
intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity — a  rare  combination 
amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  forwardness  and 
self-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal  ambition,  and  never 
cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epameinondas  was 
still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money.  He  remained  in 
contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  corrupting 
propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  solicitous  tenders  of  per- 
sonal friends  3  though  we  are  told  that,  when  once  serving  the 
costly  office  of  choregus,  he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  expense.4  As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from 
two  of  the  besetting  infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided 
eminent  Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not 
less   estimable  in  his  moral  character— the  gentleness  of  his 


i  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  576  D. 

IA€Teikr)<be  TraiSeio?  8ia<j)6pov  ko.1  7repiTTTJs 
— p.  585  D  :  r^v  apicrnrjv  rpo^rjv  ev  </uAo- 
o-o^t'a — p.  592  F  :  2,nlv9apo<;  6  Tapav- 
Tiyos  ovk  oAiyov  avToi  (Epameinondas) 
(TvvSiaTpC^as  evravda  xpovov,  aei  Srjirov 
Keyei,  p.7]Sevi  irov  r5>v  ko.9'  eavrbv  avOpta- 
ivuiv  evTerevYeVac,  f.ojre  nXeCova  yiyfwa-- 
kovti    ix-qre    (KarTOva  >}>6eyyop.evu>.      Cp. 

Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamein.  c.  3,  and 
Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  c.  3,  p.  39  F. 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  this 
judgment  of  Spintharus  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
from  whom  Plutarch  copied  it ;  and  we 
know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writings 
mentioned  other  particulars  respecting 
Epameinondas  (Athenseus,  iv.  p.  184)l 
We  see  thus  that  Plutarch  had  access 
to  good  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  latter.  And  as  he  had 
composed  a  life  of  Epameinondas 
(Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28),  though 
unfortunately  it  has  not  reached  us, 


we  may  be  confident  that  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  collect  materials  for 
the  purpose,  which  materials  would 
naturally  be  employed  in  his  dramatic 
dialogue,  "De  Genio  Socratis".  This 
strengthens  our  confidence  in  the 
interesting  statements  which  that 
dialogue  furnishes  respecting  the 
character  of  Epameinondas,  as  well  as 
in  the  incidental  allusions  interspersed 
among  Plutarch's  other  wri tings. 

2  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epameinond.  c.  5  ; 
Plutarch,  Prsecept.  Reip.  Gerend.  p. 
819  C.  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  oratorical 
talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  c. 
13,  50). 

a  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583, 
584 ;  Pelopid.  c.  3  ;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27  ; 
Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol.  c.  4) ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamein  c.  4. 

4  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  1 ;  Justin, 
vi.  8. 
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political  antipathies,  his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  con- 
quered enemies,  and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed. 
If  ever  there  were  men.  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify  unmea- 
sured retaliation,  it  was  Leontiades  and  his  fellow-traitors.  They 
had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia  to  the  Spartan  Phoebidas, 
and  had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader  Ismenias.  Yet  Epa- 
meinondas  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other 
exiles  to  assassinate  them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it — partly 
on  prudential  grounds,  but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.1 
None  of  his  virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his 
subsequent  admirers  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and 
vindictive  passions." 

Before  Epameinondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  proof  of  Con(iuct  0f 
the  extraordinary  capacities  for  action  with  which   Epaineinon 
they  were  combined,  and  that   he  should  achieve 
something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise  which  we 
shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pronouncing, 
on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading  Theban 
army  near  Sparta — "  Oh  !  thou  man  of  great  deeds  !  "3 
In  the  year  B.C.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia  was  emanci- 
pated, he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life,  and  ganization 
known  only  to   Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends  ;   of  the  city- 
among  whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  disposition 
was  a  subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  in  the  back- 
ground.4   But  the  unparalleled  phenomena  of  that  year  supplied 


das  at  the 

Theban 

revolution 

of  379  B.C. 

—he 

acquires 

influence, 

through 

Pelopidas, 

in  the 


1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  F. 

'ETraju.eiftoi'fias  fie,  /xrj  irsiOtav  w?  oierat 
/3e\Tiov  elvai  Taura/XTJ  npd<T<retv  ei/coTws 
avrireCvet  irpbs  a  /arj  7re'<f>vKe,  /uwjfie  So/a- 
Ha£ei,  7rapa<caAov/xei/os. 

.  .  .  'EttcI  fie  ov  7rei'0ei  tovs  ttoA.- 
Xovs,  dAAa  tcitJttjv  u>pp.rjKafiev  Trjv  6&bv, 
tqv  avToi/  /ceXevei  <f>6vov  no.6o.pbv  ovra  Kal 
avalriov  e^ecrravoi  rots  (caipois,  jotera  tov 
Sikcllov  tcS  o~vfi<f>epovTt.  Trpoo~o<.a"o/x.evov. 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  594 
B;  and  Cornelius  IN  epos,  Pelopidas, 
C.  4. 

Isokrates  makes  a  remark  upon 
Evagoras  of  Salamis  which  may  be 
well  applied  to  Epameinondas,  that  the 
objectionable  means,  without  which 
the  former  could  not  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  sceptre,  were  performed  by 
others  and  not  by  him ;  while  all  the 


meritorious  and  admirable  functions  of 
command  were  reserved  for  Evagoras 
(Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  28). 

2  See   the    striking    statements   of 
Plutarch  and  Pausanias  about  Philo- 

pcemen — Kainep  'Ejra/u.eii'aii/fiov  /3ovA.6- 
juevos  elvat  ju.dA.K7Ta  (JVjAwjtjs,  to  SpaoTij- 
piov  Kal  crvveTov  olvtov  Kal  vnb  xpij/u.dTtoj' 
a7ra0es  taxvpto?  e/xi^xeiTO,  Tcp  fie  rrpd<o  Kal 
fiaOeZ  Kal  4>ikav9p<i)iro>  napd  T<is  7toAitik<xs 
§ia<f)Opds  enfiiveiv  ov  fiuvd/u.ei'OS,  St'  bpyqv 
Kal  4>i\ovetKCai>,  ixaWov  efio/eet  (JTpaTiw- 
TtKrjs   r)    iroKiTiKrjs    aperrj^    olxeios  elvat. 

To  the  like  purpose,  Pausanias,  vjii. 
49,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25 ;  Cor- 
nel.  Nepos,  Epamein.  c.  3— "patiens 
admirandum  in  modum  ". 

3  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  32.    &  toC 

/j.eya\onpdynovo<;  avQpianov  ! 

*  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  E. 
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a  spur  which  overruled  all  backwardness,  and  smothered  all  rival 
inclinations.  The  Thebans,  having  just  recovered  their  city  by 
an  incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found  themselves  exposed  single- 
handed  to  the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  confederacy. 
Not  even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor  had  they  a 
single  other  ally.  "Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes  could  only 
be  saved  by  the  energy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unambitious  and 
philosophical  as  well  as  the  rest.  As  the  necessities  of  the  case 
required  such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the 
recent  revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds 
much  less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epameinondas.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the  contest  had 
been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  Leontiades  to  the 
open  market-place  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  among  the 
first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Kadmeia,  had  the  Spartan 
harmost  awaited  an  assault.  Pelopidas  being  named  Bceotarch, 
his  friend  Epameinondas  was  naturally  placed  among  the  earliest 
and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  necessaiy  military  resistance 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  in  which  employment  his  capacities 
speedily  became  manifest.  Though  at  this  moment  almost  an 
unknown  man,  he  had  acquired,  in  B.C.  371,  seven  years  afterwards, 
so  much  reputation  both  as  speaker  and  as  general,  that  he  was 
chosen  as  the  expositor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  well- 
planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with  the  steady 
advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the  intermediate  years, 
was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his  work.1 
The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal 


'Effa/xeii/wvSos  8e,  Boiwtwi'  anavTuiv  tc?  enabled    him    to    show    his    military 

irenai8evcr9ai  7rpbs  aperrji/  a£iwi'  Sta(f>e-  worth.    For  all  the  proceedings  of  37 1 

peiv,  anfikvs  eori  koL  dnpoOvixos.  B.C.  prove  that  in  that  year  he  actually 

i  Bauch,  in  his  instructive  biography  possessed  a  great  and  established  repu- 

of  Epameinondas  (Epa,meinondas,  und  tation,  which  must  have  been  acquired 

Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie  :  by  previous  acts  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 

Breslau,  1834,  p.  26),  seems  to  conceive  tion  ;  and  as  he  had  no  great  family 

that  Epameinondas  was  never  employed  position  to  start  from,  his  reputation 

in  any  public  official  post  by  his  coun-  was  probably  acquired  only  by  slow 

trymen  until  the  period  immediately  degrees. 

preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  I  The  silence  of  Xenoph6n  proves 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  nothing  in  contradiction  of  this  sup- 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  position,  for  he  does  not  meatiop 
previously  employed  in  such  posts  as  Epameinondas  even  at  Leuktra 
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of  Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans,  in 
seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their  defence.     The   b.c.  378. 
Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up   Agesilaus 
by  their  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary   marches  to 
to  make  some  efforts  on  their  side.     They  organized   Thebes, 
on  a  more  systematic  scale  the  military  force  of  their   Jorce^oiihl1 
confederacy,  and  even  took  some  conciliatory  steps   Spartan 
with  the  view  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their  past  mis-   —good 
rule.1    The  full  force  of  their  confederacy — including,    deftnce°f 
as  a  striking  mark  of  present  Spartan  power,  even  the   adopted  by 
distant  Olynthians2  —  was  placed  in  motion  against   aid  from 
Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer  under  Agesilaus,   under  Cha- 
who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisition  a   brias. 
body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian  town 
Kleitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  before  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his  passing  the  Lacedaemonian 
border.3    Then  crossing  Kithaeron  into  Bceotia,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Thespise,  a  post  already  under  Spartan  occupa- 
tion.    From  thence  he  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Theban 
territory,  which  he  found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length 
of  ditch  and  palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes, 
assisted  by  a  division  of  mixed  Athenians  and  mercenaries,  sent 
from  Athens  under  Chabrias.     Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the 
palisade,  the  Thebans   suddenly  sent  out  their    cavalry,  and 
attacked  Agesilaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss.     Such 
sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at  break 
of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through  an  opening  in  the  breastwork 
into  the  inner  country,  which  he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city 
walls.4     The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  not  offering  him 
battle  on  equal  terms,  nevertheless  kept  the  field  against  him, 
tab  ing  care  to  hold  positions  advantageous  for  defence.     Agesilaus 
on  his  side  did  not  feel  confident  enough  to  attack  them  against 
such  odds.    Yet  on  one  occasion  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
so  :  and  was  marching  up  to  the  charge,  when  he  was  daunted 
by  the  firm  attitude  and  excellent  array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias. 
They  had  received  orders  to  await  his  approach,  on  a  high  and 

i  Diod&r.  xv.  31.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  36—38. 

8  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  54 ;  Diod.  xv.  81.  4  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  41. 
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advantageous  ground,  without  moving  until  signal  should  be 
given  :  with  their  shields  resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears 
protended.  So  imposing  was  their  appearance  that  Agesilaus 
called  off  his  troops  without  daring  to  complete  the  charge.1 
After  a  month  or  more  of  devastations  on  the  lands  of  Thebes, 
and  a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespise  ;  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving  Phcebidas  with  a 
considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading  back  his  army 
to  Peloponnesus. 

Phcebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia — thus  stationed 
Agesilaus  at  Thespiee,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare  against 
leaving  Thebes  ;  partly  with  his  own  Spartan  division,  partly 

Phoebidasin   with    the    Thespian    hoplites,    who    promised    him 

command  ,     .    ,  .  TT.      .  ,  ,  , 

atThespias     unshrinking  support.     His  incursions  soon  brought 

warfareofy  on  reprisals  from  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Thespise, 
Phcebidas  but  were  repulsed  by  Phcebidas  with  the  loss  of  all 
Sbes— he  their  plunder.  In  the  pursuit,  however,  hurrying 
audesSned  incautiously  forward,  he  was  slain  by  a  sudden  turn 
increase  of  of  the  Theban  cavalry  ; 2  upon  which  all  his  troops 
strength  in  fled,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  very  gates  of 
against' the  Thespise.  Though  the  Spartans,  in  consequence  of 
phiio-  this  misfortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  general 

oligarchies  and  division  to  replace  Phcebidas,  the  cause  of  the 
Boeotian  Thebans  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  recent 
cities.  victory.     They  pushed  their  success  not  only  against 

Thespiae,  but  against  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local 
oligarchies  in  dependence  on  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  these 
oligarchies  were  threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  their 
own  popular  or  philo-Theban  citizens,  who  crowded  in  consider- 
able numbers  as  exiles  to  Th§bes.3 


i  Dioddr.  xv.  82 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  1,  2 ;  3  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  v.  4,  46. 

Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  1—"  ob-  e«   8e   tov'tov   7raA.11>   afl   ra  tS>v    ®>j- 

nixo   genu   SCuto" — Demosthen.    COnt.  fiaCotv    ave&irvpelTQ,    Kal    ea-Tparevovro 

Leptinem,  p.  479.  eis    ®e<ririas,    kol     eis    to?     aAAa?    ra? 

The  Athenian  public  having  after-  Trepioi/afias  ^  iroAeis.      6    fievrot    8rjp.o<> 

wards   voted   a   statue   to   the  honour  e£   olvtS>v  els   ras    ©>?/3as   awex<*pet '  jv 

of  Chabrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  7racrais    yap     rats     7r6Ae<ri    Bwaarelat 

attitude     for    the     design    (Dioddrus,  KaOeHrirjiceo-av,  >    tb<rnep       eV  _  0>?j8ais  ' 

XV.  33).  wore    /cat    ol    ev    ravrais    rats    TrdAecrt 

2  Xen.  Hell  en.  V.  4,  42 — 45  ;  Dioddr.  4>CKol   tS>v   A.axeSatfiopiiov   0oij0eias    i&° 

£V.  83.  eovTD. 
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A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by  Agesilaus 
in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the 
confederacy,   was   neither  more   decisive   nor   more 
profitable  than  the  preceding.     Though  he  contrived,   e!peS?tion 
by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  to  surprise  the  Theban   of  Agesilaus 
palisade  and  lay  waste  the  plain,  he  gained  no  serious   _he  gains 
victory,  and  even  showed,  more  clearly  than  before,   JJy^JjjJ^ 
his  reluctance  to  engage  except  upon  perfectly  equal   The  Thebans 
terms.1    It  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  were  gSerand 
not  only  strengthening  their  position  in  Bceotia,  but  f^^L 
also  acquiring  practice   in  warfare   and   confidence  Agesilaus 
against  the  Spartans  ;  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  is  disabled 
some  other  companions  remonstrated  with  Agesilaus  J>y  a  hurt  in 
against  carrying  on  the  war  so  as  only  to  give  improving 
lessons  to  his  enemies  in  military  practice,  and  called  upon  him 
to  strike  some  decisive  blow.     He  quitted  Bceotia,  however,  after 
the  summer's  campaign,  without  any  such  step.2    In  his  way  he 
appeased  an  intestine  conflict  which  was  about  to  break  out  in 
Thespise.    Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a 
strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it 
been  mentioned  already  that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg), 
and  induced  his  surgeon  to  open  a  vein  in  the  limb 
for  reducing  the  inflammation.     When  this  was  done,   SfcS&to 
however,  the  blood  could  not  he  stopped  until  he  the  Spartan 
swooned.     Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  invade° 
great  suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  Stopped6 
months  ;  and  he  remained  during  a  much  longer  time 


B.C.  876. 


by  Mount 
Kithseron, 
being 
unable  to 


unfit  for  active  command.3 

The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the  glover  th 

other  king  Kleombrotus,   who  in  the  next  spring  passes— he 

conducted  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade  without 

Bceotia  anew.     But  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  SboSb? 
and  Thebans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  so 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  his  troops  without  achieving  anything.4 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  47,  51.  part)  to  this  campaign. 

The  anecdotes  in  Polyaenus  (ii.  1,        2  Diod6r.    xv     33,    34  ;     Plutarch, 

18—20),  mentioning  faint-heartedness  Agesil.   c.  26. 
and  alarm  among  the  allies  of  Agesi-        3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58. 
laus,  are  likely  to  apply  (certainly  in        *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  59. 
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His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the  allies 
Resolution     wlien  tnev  met  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved  to  fit  out 


of  Sparta 
to  equip  a 
large  fleet, 
under  the 
admiral 
Pollis.    The 
Athenians 
send  out  a 
fleet  under 
Chabrias— 
victory  of 
Chabrias  at 
sea  near 
Naxos.    Re- 
collection of 


a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to  intercept  the 
supplies  of  imported  corn  to  Athens,  and  to  forward 
an  invading  army  by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the 
Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  The 
former  object  was  attempted  first.  Towards  mid- 
summer, a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  under  the 
Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  was  cruising  in  the  JEgean ; 
especially  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  iEgina, 
Keos,  and  Andros.  The  Athenians,  who,  since  their 
the  battle  of  recently  renewed  confederacy,  had  been  undisturbed 
Argmus*.  -^y  any  enemies  at  sea,  found  themselves  thus  threat- 
ened, not  merely  with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade 
and  even  famine  ;  since  their  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  though 
safely  reaching  Geraestus  (the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea),  were 
prevented  from  doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feeling  severely  this 
interruption,  they  fitted  out  at  Peiraeus  a  fleet  of  80  triremes,1 
with  crews  mainly  composed  of  citizens  ;  who,  under  the  admiral 
Chabrias,  in  a  sharply  contested  action  near  Naxos,  completely 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Pollis,  and  regained  for  Athens  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  Forty-nine  Lacedaemonian  triremes  were  disabled  or 
captured,  eight  with  their  entire  crews.2  Moreover,  Chabrias 
might  have  destroyed  ail  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not  suspended 
his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to  pick  up 
both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well  as  all 
Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives.     He  did  this  (we 


i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  61.  ev<;fir)<rav 
awroi  ets  t<>s  vav?,  &c.  Boeckh  (fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch. 
38,  vol.  v.  p.  58)  connects  with  this 
maritime  expedition  an  Inscription 
(Corp.  Insc.  No.  84,  p.  124)  recording  a 
vote  of  gratitude  passed  by  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  in  favour  of  Phano- 
kritus,  a  native  of  Parium  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  But  I  think  that  the  vote  can 
hardly  belong  to  the  present  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  could  not  need 
to  be  informed  by  a  native  of  Parium 
about  the  movements  of  a  hostile  fleet 
near  iEgina  and  Ke&s.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  Phanokritus  must  have 
related  more  probably,  I  think,  to 
some  occasion  of  the  transit  of  hostile 


ships  along  the  Hellespont,  which  a 
native  of  Parium  would  be  the  likely 
person  first  to  discover  and  communi- 
cate. 

2  Diod&r.  xv.  35  ;  Demosthen.  cont. 
Leptin.  c.  17,  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prize-ships 
taken  in  this  action,  as  stated  by 
Demosthenes  in  preference  to  Dio- 
ddrus,  who  mentions  a  smaller  num- 
ber. The  orator,  in  enumerating  the 
exploits  of  Chabrias  in  this  oration, 
not  only  speaks  from  a  written  memo- 
randum in  his  hand,  which  he  after- 
wards causes  to  be  read  by  the  clerk, 
but  also  seems  exact  and  special  as  to 
numbers,  so  as  to  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence  than  usual. 
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are  told x)  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  displeasure  of 
the  people  against  the  victorious  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings 
on  that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality  and 
by  violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
conduct  of  subsequent  commanders.  Many  a  brave  Athenian 
(the  crews  consisting  principally  of  citizens)  owed  his  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  administered  by  the 
people  to  their  generals  in  406  B.C.,  thirty  years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.C.2)  which 
the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the  Peloponnesian   B.c.  376— 
war  ;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them  with  joy  and  con-   376* 
fidence,  it  led  to  a  material  enlargement  of  their  mari-   Extension  of 
time  confederacy.    The  fleet  of  Chabrias — of  which   nianmari- 
a  squadron  was  detached  under  the  orders  of  Phokion,   Jederacyjin 
a  young  Athenian  now  distinguishing  himself  for  the   conse- 
first  time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned — sailed   the  victory 
victorious  round  the  iEgean,  made  prize  of  twenty  ofNaxos- 
other  triremes  in  single  ships,  brought  in  3000  prisoners  with 
110  talents  in  money,  and  annexed  17  new  cities  to  the  confederacy, 
as  sending  deputies  to  the  synod  and  furnishing  contributions. 
The  discreet  and  conciliatory  behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially, 
obtained  much  favour  among    the  islanders,  and   determined 
several  new  adhesions  to  Athens.3    To  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace  Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service,  by  aiding 


1  Diod6r.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  aWo-xeTo 
frai'TeAw?  tou  6iwy/xoC,  dvap.i'yjcrfleis  ttjs 
iv  'Apyivovtrais  vavjuaxtas,  ev  vj  tows 
viKTq aavras  <TTpa.Tr\yov<;  6  Stj/iaos  avr\ 
^eydArj?  eyepyecrias  6ava.T(t>  Trepie'jSaAev, 
airiao'aju.ei'os  on  tows  t  e  t  e- 
AevTTjKOTa?  Kara  t  5)  v  vavfLa- 
Xiay    ovk    e9a\}jav     et>Aa/3rj0,}    ovv 

(see  Wesseling  and  Stephens's  note) 

firj  7TOT6  rrj<;  7repiaTacrews  6p.oias  yevo- 
fieVrjs  KivSwevtrj)  iraBelv  7rapa7rAvj<rta. 
Sio.Tep  airocrras  tov  Siai/eeii/,  av- 
eAe'yero  rtov  ttoAitwv  tovs  8  i  a- 
vyxoixivovs,  Kai  tovj  /xev  en 
fwi'Toj  Sie  (Taxre,  rovs  8e  rere- 
Aei/TijjcoTas  e9a\f/ev.  ei  Se  p.^  nepl 
ra.VTY)v  eyeVero  rfyv  irnp-eKetav,  paSt'ws  av 
anavra  tov  no\ep.Cu)v  <nokov  8ie'(/>0eipe. 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I 
remarked  in  my  preceding  ch.  lxiv. 
resecting  the  battle  of  Arginusse  and 
the  proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards. 


I  noticed  that  Diod&rus  incorrectly 
represented  the  excitement  at  Athens 
against  the  generals  as  arising  from 
their  having  neglected  to  pick  up  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  for  burial, 
and  that  he  omitted  the  more  impor- 
tant fact  that  they  left  many  living  and 
wounded  warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  first  of  the 
two  sentences  above  cited,  Diod6rus 
repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  about 
the  battle  of  Arginusse ;  while  in  the 
second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error, 
telling  us  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by 
the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the 
living  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the 
water,  as  well  as  the  dead  bodies. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6;  Plutarch, 
Camillus,  c.  19. 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p.  480  ■ 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7. 
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them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who,  quitting  their 
abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon  the  sea-coast,  defeating  the 
Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory.  The  citizens,  grateful 
for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town,  willingly  allied  themselves 
with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus  extended  itself  to  the  coast 
of  Thrace.1 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the  east  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to  aim  at  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  allies  in  the  west.     The  fleet  of  60 
gS™'   triremes,  which  had  recently  served  under  Chabrias, 
Peiopon-        Was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  the  son 

116SUS  DV 

Timotheus  of  Konon,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  and  alarm 
Athenian  tne  coast  of  Laconia  ;  partly  at  the  instance  of  the 
fleet— his       Thebans,  who  were  eager  to  keep  the  naval  force  of 

victory  over     0        ,       '  .    ,  ; r,         . 

the  Lace-       Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  conveying 

fle^hfs11  trooPs  across  tlie  Krisssean  Gulf  from  Corinth  to  the 
success  in  Bceotian  port  of  Kreusis.2  This  Periplus  of  Peiopon* 
the  Athe-  nesus — the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted 
federacy—  since  her  humiliation  at  iEgospotami — coupled  with 
his  just  the  ensuing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by  the 

countrymen  of  Timotheus.  His  large  force,  just  deal- 
ing, and  conciliatory  professions  won  new  and  valuable  allies. 
Not  only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions  ;  and  as  he  took 
care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with  the  political 
constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  augmented  every  day. 
Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — the  Chaonians  with  other  Epiro- 
tic  tribes — and  the  Akarnanians  on  the  coast — all  embraced  his 
alliance.3  While  near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Peloponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather 
inferior  in  number  to  his  fleet.  He  defeated  them,  and  being 
shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes  from  Korkyra,  he 
became  so  superior  in  those  waters  that  the  hostile  fleet  did  not 
dare  to  show  itself.  Having  received  only  thirteen  talents  on 
quitting  Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  paying 
his  fleet ;  that  he  procured  an  advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the 

i  Dioddr.  xv.  36.    He  states,  by  mis-        2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  62. 
take,  that   Chabrias  was  afterwards        3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
assassinated  at  Abdera.  36. 
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sixty  trierarchs  in  his  fleet,  of  aeven  minse  towards  the  pay  oi  their 
respective  ships  ;  and  that  he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large 
remittances  from  the  public  treasury  :  *  measures  which  go  to 
bear  out  that  honourable  repugnance  to  the  plunder  of  friends  or 
neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which 
his  panegyrist  Isokrates  ascribes  to  him.2  This  was  a  feature 
unhappily  rare  among  the  Grecian  generals  on  both  sides,  and 
tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the  increased  employment  of 
mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  ot  Athens  were  not 
favourably  received.    Though  her  naval  position  was   B  0  374 
now  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had  been 
since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami — though  no  Lacedae-   difficulties 
monian  fleet  showed  itself    to  disturb  her  in  the   ofAthens- 
iEgean3 — yet  the  cost  of  the   war  began  to  be  seriously  felt. 
Privateers  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  iEgina  annoyed  her 
commerce,  requiring  a  perpetual  coast-guard  ;  while  the  contri- 
butions from  the  deputies  to  the  confederate  synod  were  not 
sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property 
tax  at  home.'* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy, 
were  represented.5  Application  was  made  to  them  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war  ;  the  rather,  as  it  was  partly 
at  their  instance  that  the  fleet  had  been  sent  round  to  the 
Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans  declined  compliance,6  nor  were 
they  probably  in  any  condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.    Their 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 66  ;  Isokrates,  De  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63)  tells  us  that  the  fleet 

Permutat.    s.   116 ;   Cornelius    Nepos,  sent    with    Timotheus    to     Korkyra 

Timotheus,  c.  2.  consisted  of  sixty  ships,  which  is  the 

The    advance   of    seven   mina?   re-  exact  number  of  trierarchs  named  by 

spectively,    obtained    by    Timotheus  Demosthenes. 

from   the   sixty  trierarchs  under  his        2  isokrates,  Orat.  De  Permutat.  s. 

command,   is   mentioned   by   Demos-  128, 131, 135. 

thenSs    cont.    Timotheum    (c.    3,   p.        3  Isokrates,  De   Permutat.   s.   117 ; 

1187).    I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  (Public  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 
Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  24,  p.  294)  in        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1. 
referring  this  advance  to  his  expedition        5  See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  a. 

to  Korkyra  and  other  places  in  the  21,  23,  37. 

Ionian  Sea  in  375— B74  B.C. ;  not  to  his        6  Xen.    Hellen.    vi.    2,    1.      oi    3 

subsequent  expedition  of   373  B.C.,  to  'Aflrjiouoi,  av£avo/ueVovs  fiev  6pa>VTes  Sia 

which  Rehdantz,  Lachmann,  Schlosser,  <r<|>as    rows    ©rj/Sai'ovs,   xPW0-70-    6"    ov 

and    others    would    refer     it     (Vita?  crvfxpaWofjievovs  e£s  to  vovjikov,  avrol 

Iphicratis,  &C,  p.  89).     In  the  second  6"  airoKvaioixtvot  Kal  xpr)fxdTiov  eicr</>opeu? 

expedition,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  Kal  Arjo-Teiais  e£  Aiyu/rj?,  Kal  ^vAajcat? 

ever  had  really  sixty  triremes  or  sixty  rij?  x^pas,  intOv^a-av  na.vo-a.a9ai.  rovr 

trierarchs    under    him.       Xenophon  7roA.e>ov. 
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refusal  occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embittered  by 
jealousy  at  the  strides  which  they  had  been  making 
?eaeious°o?eS  during  the  last  two  years,  partly  through  the  indirect 
the  growing  effect  of  the  naval  successes  of  Athens.  At  the  end  of 
Thlbes—  the  year  377  b.c,  after  the  two  successive  invasions 
victorious1  °^  Agesilaus,  tne  rurn  of  tw°  home-crops  had  so 
progress  of  straitened  the  Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to  import 
Bceotia.  corn  from  Pagasse  in  Thessaly  ;  in  which  enterprise 
their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first  captured  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea,  Alketas.  His 
negligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak  of  their 
seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the  revolt  of 
the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of  Thebes  with 
Pagasse  became  ^uite  unimpeded.  For  the  two  succeeding  years, 
there  had  been  no  Spartan  invasion  of  Bceotia  ;  since  in  376  B.C. 
Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount  the  heights  of  Kithseron — while 
in  375  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been  occupied  by  the 
naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  During  these 
two  years  the  Thebans  had  exerted  themselves  vigorously  against 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of  which  a  strong  party, 
if  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  was  favourable  to  them, 
though  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philo-Spartan 
oligarchy,  seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrison.1  We  hear 
of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Thebarj  cavalry  near  Platsea,  under 
Charon,  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which  Panthoidgs,  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was  slain.2 
But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  neai  Tegyra.  That  commander,  hearing 
Peiopidas*      tnat  tne  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  (mora  or) 

at  Tegyra       divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had  gone  away 
over  the  °        .  .  '  B  J 

Laceche-  on  an  excursion  inco  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a 
monians.  dagh  from  Thgbe8  with  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few 
cavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It  was  the  season  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Kopais  were  at  the  fullest,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by 
Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opuntian 
Lokris.  On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained  that  there 
were  still  some  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town,  and  that  no  surprise 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46—55.  2  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  15—25. 
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could  be  effected ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps.  But  on 
reaching  Tegyra  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian  commander.0, 
Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with  their  troops  from 
the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  numbers  were  inferior  to  theirs 
by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter  ;  while  the  troops  of 
Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required  all  his  encourage- 
ment to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  closely 
and  obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour, 
and  compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  irresistible.  The 
two  Lacedaemonian  commanders  were  both  slain  ;  their  troops 
opened  to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undisturbed  retreat,  but 
Pelopidas,  disdaining  this  opportunity,  persisted  in  the  combat 
until  all  his  enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Orchomenus  forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could 
only  erect  his  trophy  and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to 
Thebes.1 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  fi 
time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to  their 
own,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds  of  expei  the 
both  the  contending  parties.     The  confidence  of  the   Lace.tlae- 

r™    i  n  -i     .  •  -i      ti    -,  momans  out 

Thebans,  as  well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled  ;  so  of  all  Bceotia 
that  by  the  year  374  B.C.  they  had  cleared  Bceotia  of  chSenua- 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oligarchies  tnev  re°£- 

,  .  ,  ,     ,  , .  .    .         ,        ganize  the 

which  sustained  them,  persuading  or  constraining  the  Boeotian 
cities  again  to  come  into  union  with  Thebes,  and  e  eratlon- 
reviving  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Lebadeia, 
Tanagra,  Thespia?,  Plataea,  and  the  rest,  thus  became  again 
Boeotian  ;2  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone  (with  its  dependency 
Chaeroneia),  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Phokis,  and  still 
continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occupation.  In  most  of  these 
cities  the  party  friendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous,  and  the  change, 
on  the  whole,  popular  ;  though  in  some  the  prevailing  sentiment 
was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained  by  intimidation. 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  17  ;  Dioddr.  given   various    particulars  respecting 

xv.  37.  the  religious  legends  connected  with 

Xenophdn   does   not   mention   the  that  spot  (Kallisthenes,  Fragm.  3,  ed. 

combat  at  Tegyra.   Dioddrus  mentions,  Didot,  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Teyvpa). 
what   is    evidently   this    battle,    near         2  That  the  Thebans    thus   became 

Orchomenus,  but  he  does  not  name  again  presidents  of   all  Bosotia,  and 

Tegyra.  revived    the  Boeotian  confederacy,  is 

Kallisthenes  seems  to  have  described  clearly  stated  by  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  r. 

the   battle  of   Tegyra,  and   to    have  4,  C3 ;  vi.  1, 1. 
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The  chan  ?e  here  made  by  Thebes  was  not  to  absorb  these  cities 
into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  federative  system 
of  Boeotia — a  policy  which  she  had  publicly  proclaimed  on  sur- 
prising Plataea  in  431  B.C.1  While  resuming  her  own  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  as  head  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  she  at 
the  same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities — by  convention, 
probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — their  ancient  rights, 
their  security,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  as  members — the 
system  which  had  existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by  this 
re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of  Boeotia.  Becoming  masters  of 
Kreusis,  the  port  of  Thespise,2  they  fortified  it,  and  built  some 
triremes  to  repel  any  invasion  from  Peloponnesus  by  sea  across 
the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Feeling  thus  secure  against  invasion,  they 
began  to  retaliate  upon  their  neighbours  and  enemies  the 
Phokians — allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks 
on  Thebes,  yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms  with 
Athens.3  So  hard  pressed  were  the  Phokians — especially  as 
Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter 
enemy4 — that,  unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled 


B.C.  374. 

They  invade 
Phokis— 
Kleombro- 
tus  is  sent 
thither  with 
an  army  for 
defence — 
Athens 
makes  a 
separate 
peace  with 
the  Lacedae- 
monians. 


Orchomenus,  including  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
then  occupying  it ;  while  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
temple  would  also  have  been  laid  open,  in  case  the 
Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them.  Intimation 
being  given  by  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  King  Kleom- 
brotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf, 
with  four  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of  troops,  and  an 
auxiliary  body  of  allies.5  This  reinforcement,  com- 
pelling the  Thebans  to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  aveinev  6  nrjpvg  (the 
Theban  herald  after  the  Theban  troops 
had    penetrated    by   night    into   the 

middle  Of  Plataea)  ei  tis  /3oi/'AeT<xi  Kara 
ra  irdrpia.  r  to  v  trdvTOiV  Bokutui' 
£v/u./uaxetj',  TlOecrOai.  Trap'  avToiis  ra  oirka, 
voiaC^ovtss  <r$i<ri  £<x5i'<os  rovrw  t<3  Tp6n<o 
7rpocrx<op>j(reii/  rr)v  no\iv. 

Compare     the     language     of     the 

Thebans  about  ra  Trdrpta  twv  BoiiaTiov 
(iii.  61,  65,  66).  The  description 
which  the  Thebans  give  of  their  own 
professions    fl-nd    views,    when    they 


attacked  Plataea  in  431  B.C.,  may  be 
taken  as  fair  analogy  to  judge  of  their 
professions  and  views  towards  the 
recovered  Bceotian  towns  in  376—375 

B.C. 

2  Xen.   Hellen.    vi.  4,    3  :   compare 
Diodor.  xv.  53. 

3  Diodor.   xv.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
3, 1 ;  iii.  5,  21. 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  21—27. 

0  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  1 ;  vi.  21. 
This  expedition  of  Kleombrotas  t» 
Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
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Orchomenus  in  safety.  While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even 
Athens  looked  upon  the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathy.  When 
she  saw  that  the  Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive — partly  by  her  help,  yet  nevertheless  refusing  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them 
became  again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  What  these  terms  were  we  are  not  told  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Thebans  even  received  notice  of  the 
proceeding.  But  the  peace  was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  at  once  from  thence,  with* 
out  even  going  home,  to  Korkyra,  for  the  purpose  of  notifying 
the  peace  to  Timotheus,  and  ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct 
his  fleet  back  to  Athens.1 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a  moment 
of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to  countervail  a 
mortifying  revelation  which  had  reached  the  Spartans 
a  little  before  from  a  different  quarter. 

Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.  He  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been  in  alliance  with 


B.C.  374. 

Demand 
made  upon 
the  Lace- 
daemonians 
from 
Thessaly, 
for  aid  to 
Pharsalus. 


Polydamas 
them,  but  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  one  of  their   of  Pharsalus 

garrisons.2    In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly,  the  great   Sparta  for 
cities  Larissa,   Pheree,   Pharsalus,   and    others,   each   aul  against 


holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state  of  dependent 


Pherae. 


in  375  B.C.  (Fast.  Hell,  ad  375  B.C.). 
To  me  it  seems  to  belong  rather  to 
374  B.C.  It  was  not  undertaken  until 
the  Thebans  had  reconquered  all  the 
Boeotian  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  1) ; 
and  this  operation  seems  to  have 
occupied  them  all  the  two  years— 376 
and  375  B.C.    See  v.  4,  63,  where  the 

words    out'    ev   <5   Ti;a60eos    7repte7rAeuo-e 

must  be  understood  to  include,  not 
simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took 
in  actually  circumnavigating  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  the  year  which  he  spent 
afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
time  which  he  occupied  in  performing 
his  exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  The 
"  Periplus,"  for  which  Timotheus  was 
afterwards  honoured  at  Athens  (see 
/Eschines  cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  90,  p 

8- 


458)  meant  the  exploits  performed  by 
him  during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet 
of  the  "Periplus". 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  this  year  374 

B.C. — eirl  SwfcpaTtSov  apxovro?  ",  that  is, 

in  the  first  quarter  of  that  archon,  or 
the  third  Olympic  year,  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Chabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot 
and  four ;  in  celebration  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  a  splendid  banquet  at 
the  point  of  seashore  called  K&lias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  cont.  Neaeram,  c. 
11,  p.  1356). 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1, 2. 

Kallias  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
3,4). 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  82. 
-9 
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alliance,  were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often  even  in 
actual  war.  It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  in 
a  common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or  Tagus.  At 
his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the  ascendant, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family  factions  who 
usually  contended  for  predominance  ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  citadel  and  the 
entire  management  of  the  revenues,  receipts  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments. Being  a  wealthy  man,  "hospitable  and  ostentatious  in 
the  Thessalian  fashion,"  he  advanced  money  from  his  own  purse 
to  the  treasury  whenever  it  was  low,  and  repaid  himself  when 
public  funds  came  in.1 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in  Thessaly 
Jason  of  —Jason,  despot  of  Pherse,  whose  formidable  power, 
energetic**  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  now 
character  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  of 
midabfe  Jason  can  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  when 
power.  £he  Spartans  passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before, 

in  their  repeated  expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not 
only  despot  of  Pherse,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian 
cities  (as  Lykophron  of  Pheree  had  partially  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing thirty  years  before2),  as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of  tributary 
circumjacent  territory.  The  great  instrument  of  his  dominion 
was  a  standing  and  well-appointed  force  of  6000  mercenary 
troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  possessed  all  the  personal 
qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers  with  the  greatest  effect. 
His  bodily  strength  was  great ;  his  activity  indefatigable  ;  his 
self-command,  both  as  to  hardship  and  as  to  temptation,  alike 
conspicuous.    Always  personally  sharing  both  in  the  drill  and  in 

^  !  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  3.     k«1  on-ore  receipts  and  disbursements,  as  testified 

fj.ev  €i/SeTjs  eiry,  nap'  eaurou  npo<r*-TL6ei'  in  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining. 
oirore     Se     irepiyevoiro     nrjs     irpoaoSov,  2  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  4. 

aireKaij.pa.vev  •  yv  Se  Kai  a/vAws  <£iA6£evo?        The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 

re  ^  Kal    fieyaKonpenris    rbv     ©eTTakmbv  Socrat.  p.   583  F)  of  Jason  sending  a 

Tporrov.  large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some 

Such  loose   dealing    of   the   Thes-  period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 

salians    with    their   public    revenues  Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 

helps  us  to  understand  how  Philip  of  Epameinondas,  appears  not  entitled  to 

Macedon  afterwards  got  into  his  hands  credit.    Before  that  time,  Epameinon- 

the  management  of  their  harbours  and  das  was  too  little  known  to  be  worth 

customs-duties  (Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  corrupting ;  moreover,  Jason  did  not 

p.  15 ;  ii.  p.  20).    It  forms  a  striking  become  tagus  of  Thessaly  until  long 

contrast  with   the   exactness  of   the  after  the  recapture  of   the  Kadmeia 

Athenian  people   about  their  public  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 18, 19). 
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the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and  encouraging  military  merits 
with  the  utmost  munificence,  he  had  not  only  disciplined  them, 
but  inspired  them  with  extreme  warlike  ardour  and  devotion 
to  his  person.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  together  with 
Alketas  prince  of  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
footing  of  his  dependent  allies.  Moreover  he  had  already  defeated 
the  Pharsalians,  and  stripped  them  of  many  of  the  towns  which 
had  once  been  connected  with  them,  so  that  it  only  remained 
for  him  now  to  carry  his  arms  against  their  city.  But  Jason  was 
prudent  as  well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of  success,  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the  danger  of  having 
malcontents  for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Polydamas  in 
a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should  bring  Pharsalus 
under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the  second  place  in 
Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or  president.  The 
whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its  array  of  tributary 
nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first  power  in  Greece, 
superior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes,  and  at  sea  to  Athens. 
And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his  multitudes  of  unwarlike 
slaves,  Jason  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow  ; 
considering  what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians,  and 
afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes, 
which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherse  had  laid  before  Hig  prudent 
Polydamas ;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long  dealing  with 
been  allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no  Polydamas- 
resolution  hostile  to  her  interests.  "Go  to  Sparta,  then  (re- 
joined Jason),  and  give  notice  there  that  I  intend  to  attack 
Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  afford  you  protection.  If 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful  to 
the  interests  of  your  city  if  you  do  not  embrace  my  offers."  It 
was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas  was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to 
announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he  should  be 
compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her.  "Recollect 
(he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you  will  have  to 
contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from  personal  qualities 
and  from  power  ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  first-rate  force 
and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell  me  what  you 
can  do." 
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The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a 

reply  in  the  negative.     Already  a  large  force  had 

dSnonians     keen   sent  unQ,er    Kleombrotus   as  essential  to  the 

find  them-      defence  of  Phokis ;    moreover  the  Athenians  were 

able  to  spare   now  the  stronger  power  at  sea.     Lastly,  Jason  had 

Thessaly—     hitherto    lent  no   active    assistance  to  Thebes    and 

they  dismiss   Athens,  which  he  would  assuredly  be  provoked  to 
Polydamas  »       _  .  ,J  ; *         ,. 

with  a  re-       do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered   against  him  m 
lL  toe      Thessaly.     Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas 


terms  with  plainly  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
becomes  recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  he 
Thessajy  covld  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself.  Returning 
to  Thessaly,  he  resumed  his  negotiation  with  Jason, 
and  promised  substantial  compliance  with  what  was  required. 
But  he  entreated  to  be  spared  the  dishonour  of  admitting  a 
foreign  garrison  into  the  citadel  which  had  been  confidentially 
entrusted  to  his  care ;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  bring  his 
fellow-citizens  into  voluntary  union  with  Jason,  and  tendering 
his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  faithful  performance.  All  this  was 
actually  brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of  the  Pharsalians  were 
gently  brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well  as  the 
rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tag  us  of  Thessaly.1 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  confession  of 
Evidence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an 
of  sdartine  imPortant  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power, 
power  Eight  years  before,  at  the  instance  of  the  Akanthian 

la^Veight6  envoys  backed  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  had 
years.  sen^  three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the 

liberal  and  promising  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re-transfer 
the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  The 
region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent  was  the  extreme 
verge  of  Hellas.  The  parties  in  whose  favour  she  acted  had 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  friends  or  allies  ;  while  those 
against  whom  she  acted  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  any 
wrong  to  her :  moreover  the  main  ground  on  which  her  inter- 
ference was  invoked  was  to  hinder  the  free  and  equal  confedera- 
tion of  Grecian  cities.     Now,  a  claim,  and  a  strong  claim,  is 

1  See  the  interesting  account  of  this  which  I  have  been  compelled  greatly  to 
mission,  and  the  speech  of  Pelydamas,    abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  4—18). 
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made  upon  her  by  Poly  dam  as  of  Pharsalus,  an  old  friend  and 

ally.     It  comes  from  a  region  much  less  distant.     Lastly,  her 

political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her  arrest  the  menacing 

increase  of  an  aggressive  power  already  so  formidable  as  that  of 

Jason.    Yet  so  seriously  has  the  position  of  Sparta  altered  in  the 

last  eight  years  (382 — 374  B.C.)  that  she  is  now  compelled  to  decline 

a  demand  which  justice,  sympathy,  and  political  policy  alike 

prompted  her  to  grant.     So  unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Olynthian 

confederacy,  that  their  honourable  and  well-combined  aspirations 

fell  exactly  during  those  few  years  in  which  Sparta  was  at  her 

maximum  of  power !     So  unfortunate  was  such  coincidence  of 

time  not  only  for  Olynthus,  but  for  Greece  generally : — since 

nothing  but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings 

to  the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 

allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to  the 

interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon  Grecian 

freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 

The    Lacedaemonians    found    some    compensation    for    their 

reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  pacific         g74 

propositions  from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from 

.  .  Peace 

one  of  their   chief  enemies.      But  the  peace  thus   between 

concluded  was  scarcely  even  brought  to  execution.    gparta3-^nd 

Timotheus,  beiDg  ordered  home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed   broken  off 

and  set  sail  with  his  fleet.     He  had  serving  along   mediately! 

with  him  some  exiles  from  Zakynthus  ;  and  as  he   JJmonians 

passed  by  that  island  in  his  homeward  voyage,  he   declare  war 

disembarked  these  exiles  upon  it,  aiding  them  in   resXetheir 

establishing  a  fortified  post.     Against  this  proceeding  ^kynthu? 

the  Zakynthian  government  laid  complaints  at  Sparta,    and 

where  it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having      or  yra" 

been  in  vain  demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken 

off,  and  war  again  declared.     A  Lacedaemonian  squadron  of  25 

sail  was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,1  while  plans  were 

1  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  2,  3 ;  Dioddr.  xv.  the  philo-Spartan    leaders,   who    had 

45.  been  recently  expelled  for  their  misrule 

The  statements  of  Diodorus  are  not  under   the   empire   of   Sparta.      The 

clear  in  themselves  ;  besides  that  on  statement  must  doubtless  be  incorrect, 

some  points,  though  not  in  the  main,  The  exiles  whom  Timotheus  restored 

they  contradict  Xenophdn.    Dioddrus  must  have  belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan 

states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo-  party  in  the  island, 
theus  brought  back  to  Zakynthus  were         But  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  have 
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formed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra.  The  fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  been  removed 
home,  a  malcontent  Korkyraean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
introduce  the  Lacedaemonians  as  friends,  and  betray  the  island  to 
them.  A  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  twenty-two  triremes  accordingly 
sailed  thither,  under  colour  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  the 
Korkyraean  government,  having  detected  the  plot,  refused  to 
receive  them,  took  precautions  for  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 
The  Lacedaemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Korkyra  openly, 
with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  By 
the  joint  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  Leukas,  Ambrakia, 
Elis,  Zakynthus,  Achaia,  Epidaurus,  Trcez6n,  Her- 
mion§,  and  Halieis  —  strengthened  by  pecuniary 
payments  from  other  confederates,  who  preferred 
commuting  their  obligation  to  serve  beyond  sea— a 
fleet  of  sixty  triremes  and  a  body  of  1500  mercenary 
hoplites,  were  assembled ;  besides  some  Lacedaemonians, 
probably  Helots  or  Neodamodes.1  At  the  same  time, 
application  was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot,  for  his 
i,o-operation  against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the  connexion 
of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might  prove 
again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 


B.C.  373. 

Lacedae- 
monian 
armament 
under 
Mnasippus, 
collected 
f  rom  all  the 
confede- 
rates, 
invades 
Korkyra. 


got  into  confusion  by  representing 
that  universal  and  turbulent  reaction 
against  the  philo-Spartan  oligarchies, 
which  really  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  as  if  it  had 
taken  place  some  three  years  earlier. 
The  events  recounted  in  Dioddr.  xv.  40 
seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

Dioddrus  also  seems  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athenians 
sent  Ktesikles  as  auxiliary  commander 
to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46) ;  whereas  this 
very  commander  is  announced  by 
himself  in  the  next  chapter  (as  well 
as  by  Xenophdn,  who  calls  him  Stesi- 
kles)  as  sent  to  Korkyra  (Hellenica.  v. 
2,  10). 

I  conceive  Dioddrus  to  have  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  Athenian 
expedition  under  Stesikle*s  or  Ktesikles, 
twice  over  ;  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
—then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra.  The 
latter   is    the    truth.      No   Athenian 


expedition  at  all  appears  on  this 
occasion  to  have  gone  to  Zakynthus; 
for  Xenophdn  enumerates  the  Zakyn- 
thians  among  those  who  helped  to  fit 
out  the  fleet  of  Mnasippus  (v.  2,  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  two  Lacedaemonian  expeditions, 
in  the  last  half  of  374  B.C.— one  under 
Aristokrates  to  Zakynthos,  the  other 
under  Alkidas  to  Korkyra— which 
Dioddrus  mentions  (Diod.  xv.  45,  46). 
It  is  true  that  Xenophdn  does  not 
notice  either  of  them ;  but  they  are 
noway  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
which  he  does  state. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5, 16  :  comparo 
v.  2,  21— about  the  commutation  of 
personal  service  for  money. 

Dioddrus  (xv.  47)  agrees  with 
Xenophdn  in  the  main  about  the 
expedition  of  Mnasippus,  though 
differing  on  several  other  contempo- 
rary points. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  B.C.  that  this  force  proceeded  against 
Korkyra,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian   Mnas{Dmia 
Mnasippus;  who,  having  driven  in  the  Korkyrsean   besieges 
fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  landed  on  the  high1  y~ 
island,  gained  a  victory,  and  confined  the  inhabitants   J£  flieation 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  next  carried  his   adjoining 
ravages  round  the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  found    an  s' 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  the  richest  produce  ; 
fields  admirably  tilled  —  vineyards  in  surpassing  condition — 
with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine-cellars,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves.     The  invading 
soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on  cattle 
and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock  around, 
that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  first 
quality.1    Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophon,  an  unfriendly 
witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of  its  landed 
economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by  Mnasippus — a 
picture  not  less  memorable  than  that  presented  by  Thucydides 
(in  the  speech  of  Archidamus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture 
surrounding   democratical   Athens,   at  the    moment  when   the 
hand  of  the  Peloponnesian  devastator  was  first  felt  there  in 
431  B.C.2 

With  such  plentiful  quarters  for  his  soldiers,  Mnasippus 
encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off  those  within 
from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his  fleet.  The  Korkyraeans  soon 
began  to  be  in  want.  Yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  chance  of 
safety  except  through  aid  from  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  had 
sent  envoys  with  pressing  entreaties,3  and  who  had  now  reason 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  6.  en-eiSrj  8e  damus):  pJfj  yap  aAAo  ti  (vo/AicniTe  ttjj/  yr\v 
an-tfirj  (when  Mnasippus  landed),  e/cparei  ovtuv  (of  the  Athenians)  fi'o^rjpovexeiv, 
re  Trjs  yr)?  kou  zSrjov  i£n.pya<rp.ev7)v  p.ev  leal  ovx  fjcrcrov  ocra>  dp.eivov  i^eipyaarat.. 
iray/caAis  ical  ne^vTevfievriv  tt)i>  xupav,  Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
fi.eya\oirpeneli  Se  ot/crjaei?  koI  oivtt)va<;  same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  second 
KaTe<TKeva<Tixevov<;  exovcrav  ewi  toiv  aypoiv  speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 
wot'  e(f>a<rav  roii<;  o-TpancoTas  ei?  tovto  To  the  same  pin-pose  ThucydidGs 
Tpvfiijs  iKOtlv,  uxtt  ovk.  eOiKeiv  iriveiv,  ei  speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
fiif  cu'0oo>u'as  elrj.  Kal  avSpdnoSa  5e  *cai  wealthy  men  established  throughout 
(io<rK7)p.a.Ta  ndp-noWa  T7A.1V/feTO  e/c  twv  the  area  of  Attica— ot  Se  Svvai-oi  KaAa 
iypcoe.  KT-qp.ara  Kara,  tyjv  x^Pav  01/coSo/i.iais  re 

Olcop,    implied    in    the    antecedent  xaXno\vTe\4<riKa.Ta<rK€va.l<;aTro\<6\eK6Te$ 

word    oifwf a?,    is    understood     after  (i.e.  by  the  invasion)— Thucyd.  ii.  65. 
nivtiv.  3  The    envoys    from    Korkyra     to 

2  Thucyd.  i.  82  (Speech   of   Archi-  Athens  (mentioned  by  Xenophdn,  v.  2, 
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to  regret  their  hasty  consent  (in  the  preceding  year)  to  summon 
The  home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  from  the  island.     How- 

Wocked^up S  ever|  Timotheus  was  again  appointed  admiral  of  a 
in  the  city  new  fleet  to  be  sent  thither ;  while  a  division  of  600 
peltasts,  under  Stesikl&s,  was  directed  to  be  despatched 
by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  Korkyrseans,  during  the  delays  unavoid- 
able in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its 
circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.  The  peltasts  were 
conveyed  by  land  across  Thessaly  and   Epirus,  to 


-large 
Athenian 
fleet 

preparing 
under 
Timotheus. 


— supplies 
intercepted 
— want 
begins— no 
hope  of 
safety 
except  in 
aid  from 
Athens. 
Reinforce- 

from  Athens  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra ;  upon  which  island 
they  were  enabled  to  land  through  the  intervention 
of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athenians.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  town ;  where  they 
not  only  brought  the  news  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also  contributed  much 
to  the  defence.  Without  such  encouragement  and  aid,  the 
Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the  famine  within 
the  walls  increased  daily ;  and  at  length  became  so  severe  that 
many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of  slaves  were  thrust 
out.  Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them,  making  public  pro- 
clamation that  every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into 
slavery ;  and  since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come,  he 
caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city-gates.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither  received  by  him  nor  re-admitted 
within,  many  perished  outside  of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.1 

Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approaching 
hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  became  careless  and 
the  general  insolent.  Though  his  military  chest  was  well  filled, 
through  the  numerous  pecuniary  payments  which  he  had  received 
from  allies  in  commutation  of  personal  service,  yet  he  had 
dismissed  several  of  his  mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept 
all  of  them  unpaid  for  the  last  two  months.  His  present  temper 
made  him  not  only  more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,2  but 


9)  would  probably  cross  EDirus  and 
Thessaly,  through  the  aid  of  Alketas. 
This  would  be  a  much  quicker  way  for 
them  than  the  circumnavigation  of 
Peloponnesus ;  and  it  would  suggest 
the  same  way  for  the  detachment  of 


StesiklSs  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  15. 

2Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  2,  16.  6  8'  al 
^li/aarimros  bpS>v  raura,  eco/uicj'e  re  oaov 
ovk  rjSrj  exeiv  rqp  w6kt.v,  /cal  nepl  tovs 
fxiaOocfropovs    e/caiyovpyei,   *cai   rovs  iiiv 
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also  less  vigilant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.     Accordingly  the 

besieged,  detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the  negli-   „ 

6     '  &,  „  .  .  1     °;       Mnasippus 

gence  of  the  guards,  chose  a  favourable  opportunity   becomes 

and  made  a  vigorous  sally.     Mnasippus,  on  seeing  his   misoie3ntand 

outposts  driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  for-   from 

ovcr-con- 

ward  with  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  to  sustain  fldence— he 
them,  giving  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries  J^enaSes 
to  bring  their  men  forward  also.    But  these  officers  —the 
replied  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  obedience  make  a 
of  soldiers  without  pay  ;  upon  which  Mnasippus  was  gaity— SfUl 
so  incensed,  that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick  and  Mnasippus 
with  the  shaft  of  his  spear.      Such   an  insult   in-   and  slain— 
flamed  still  further  the  existing  discontent.      Both   j^jpjjji 
officers    and    soldiers    came    to    the    combat    dis-   with 
couraged  and  heartless,  while  the  Athenian  peltasts 
and  the  Korkyrsean  hoplites,  rushing  out  of  several  gates  at  once, 
pressed  their  attack  with  desperate  energy.     Mnasippus,  after 
displaying  great  personal  valour,  was  at  length  slain,  and  all  his 
troops,  being  completely  routed,  fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp 
in  which  their  stores  were  preserved.     Even  this  too  might  have 
been  taken,  and  the  whole  armament  destroyed,  had  the  besieged 
attacked  it  at  once.      But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own 
success.    Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers  in 
reserve,  they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient 
temporary  supplies,  and  to  afford  a  certainty  of  hold-   of  the  A  the 
ing  out   until   reinforcement  from    Athens    should   foj^ment 
arrive.    Such  reinforcement,  indeed,  was  already  on   —Hyper- 
its  way,  and  had  been  announced  as  approaching  to  successor  of 
Hypermenes  (second  under  the  deceased  Mnasippus),   ^Jtovs"18' 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  command.     Terrified   away  the 
at  the  news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round   from  his  leaving  his 
station — which  he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to   m<5jicnmd 
block  up  the  harbour — to  the  fortified  camp.     Here  property 
he  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  property,  aboard 
of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  away,   remaining  himself  to 

Tii/as  ai/Twi>  anofxla-Oovi  eJre7roiVj/cei,  toCs     yucrdov,  ovtc  avopiuv,   ws  eAeyero,  xpij/ia- 
6*  ovat  *ai  Svolv  »j8rj  /xjji'Oii/  uxpuXe  rbv     tov,  &C. 
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defend  the  camp  with  the  soldiers  and  marines,  but  remaining 
only  a  short  time,  and  then  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the 
triremes.  He  thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making  off 
for  Leukas.  But  such  had  been  the  hurry,  and  so  great  the 
terror  lest  the  Athenian  fleet  should  arrive,  that  much  corn  and 
wine,  many  slaves,  and  even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
were  left  behind.  To  the  victorious  Korkyrseans,  these  acquisi- 
tions were  not  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which 
rescued  them  from  capture,  slavery,  or  starvation.1 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving  so  as 
to  incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  island  already  taken, 
_"  '  but  when  it  did  come  it  was  commanded  by 
rival  of  the  Iphikrates,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Kallistratus2 — 
fleeStfe  not  b7  Timotheus,  whom  the  original  vote  of  the 
commanded  people  had  nominated.  It  appears  that  Timotheus  - 
Timotheus,  who  (in  April,  373  B.C.),  when  the  Athenians  first 
iphikxatSs  learnt  that  the  formidable  Lacedaemonian  fleet  had 
—pauses  of  begun  to  attack  Korkyra,  had  been  directed  to  pro- 
preliminary  ceed  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes — 
Timotheus,  found  a  difficulty  in  manning  his  ships  at  Athens, 
very  long  and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to 
procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  funds  from 
the  maritime  allies.  His  first  act  was  to  transport  the  600 
peltasts  under  Stesikles  to  Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into 
relations  with  Jason  of  Pherse.  He  persuaded  the  latter  to 
become  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  to  further  the  march  of  Stesikles 
with  his  division  by  land  across  Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of 
Pindus,  to  Epirus ;  where  Alketas,  who  was  at  once  the  ally  of 
Athens  and  the  dependent  of  Jason,  conveyed  them  by  night 
across  the  strait  from  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  Having  thus  opened 
important  connexion  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service,  together  (perhaps) 
with  some  seamen  from  Pagasse  to  man  his  fleet,  Timotheus 
proceeded  onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  where  he  also 
entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving  from  him  signal 
marks  of  private  favour,  and  then  to  Thrace,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands.      His  voyage  procured  for  him  valuable 

i  Xen.  ITellen.  vi.  2,  IS— 26  ;  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
2  Xen.  Heiien.  vi.  2,  39. 
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subsidies  in  money  and  supplies  of  seamen,  besides  some  new 
adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise  of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition  to  Kor- 
kyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  commencement  of  May, 
373  B.C.1    On  departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders  to  such 


1  The  manner  in  which  I  have 
described  the  preliminary  cruise  of 
Timotheus  will  be  found  (I  think)  the 
only  way  of  uniting  into  one  consistent 
narrative  the  scattered  fragments  of 
information  which  we  possess  respect- 
ing his  proceedings  in  this  year. 

The  date  of  his  setting  out  from 
Athens  is  exactly  determined  by 
Demosthenes,  adv.  Timoth.  p.  1186— 
the  month  Munychion,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Sokratides— April,  373  B.C. 
Dioddrus  says  that  he  proceeded  to 
Thrace,  and  that  he  acquired  several 
new  members  for  the  confederacy  (xv. 
47) ;  Xenophdn  states  that  he  sailed 
cowards  the  islands  (Hellen.  vi.  2, 12)  : 
two  statements  not  directly  the  same, 
yet  not  incompatible  with  each  other. 
In  his  way  to  Thrace,  he  would 
naturally  pass  up  the  Euboean  strait 
and  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

We  know  that  Stesikles  and  his 
peltasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra,  not 
by  sea  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus, 
but  by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
—a  much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells 
us  that  the  Athenians  "  asked  Alketas 
to  help  them  to  cross  over  from  the 
mainland  of  Epirus  to  the  opposite 
island  of  Korkyra,  and  that  they 
were  in  consequence  carried  across  by 

night" — 'AA«eYov  Se  eSerjOqo-av  <xvv  8  i  a- 
|3  i  /3  d  <t  at  tovtov? '  Kai  ovtoi  [lev  vv  k~ 
to?  Sia/co/xicr0evTes  jtov  t»}s  x°^Pas> 
€i<jrj\Qov  ets  tt)v  7t6/W. 

Now  these  troops  could  not  have 
got  to  Epirus  without  crossing  Thes- 
saly ;  nor  could  they  have  crossed 
Thessaly  without  the  permission  and 
escort  of  Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas 
himself  was  the  dependent  of  Jason, 
whoso  goodwill  was  therefore  doubly 
necessary  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  7). 

We  further  know  that  in  tho  year 
preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not 
yet  in  alliance  with  Athens,  nor  even 
inclined  to  become  so,  though  the 
Athenians  were  very  anxious  for  it 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  10).  But  in  No- 
vember, 373  B.C.,  Jason  (as  well  as 
Alketas)  appears  as  the  established 
ally  of  Athens  ;  not  as  then  becoming 


her  ally  for  the  first  time,  but  as  so 
completely  an  established  ally,  that 
ho  comes  to  Athens  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  trial  of 
Timotheus  and  of  deposing  in  his  favour 
— ,-i fyiKOj.iivov  yap 'AAkgtov  icaVlacrovos  us 
tovtov  (Timotheus)  iv  t<5  MaifxaiiTYipiuivi 
ixt)vl  t<3  e7r'  'Aoretou  olpxovtos,  eiri  top 
ayStva  tov  tovtov,  fioriOr)  o~6vT(av 
avTif  /cat  KaTayofxevoiV  eis  Tyv  oiKtav 
tt)i/  Iv  lleipatet,  &c.  (Demos,  adv.  Tim. 
C.  5,  p.  1190).  Again — avTov  6e  tovtov 
(Timotheus)  ei-aiTOVfxevoiv  ixev  twi> 
€TriT»}5etwv  »cat  oiKeiW  avTai  cnrdvTUiv,  en 
Se  Kal  'AA/cerov  k  a  i  'Idcrovo?, 
gv  ixfidx<»v  ovtiov  vjxlv,  ^ioAis  uev 
cTreio-drjTe  afyelvat.  (Demos,  ib.  C  3,  p. 
1187).  We  see  from  hence  therefore 
that  the  first  alliance  between  Jason 
and  Athens  had  been  contracted  in  the 
early  part  of  373  B.C.  ;  we  see  further 
that  it  had  been  contracted  by  Timo- 
theus in  his  preliminary  cruise,  which 
is  the  only  reasonable  way  of  explain- 
ing the  strong  interest  felt  by  Jason 
as  well  as  by  Alketas  in  the  fate  of 
Timotheus,  inducing  them  to  take  the 
remarkable  step  of  coming  to  Athens 
to  promote  his  acquittal.  It  was 
Timotheus  who  had  first  made  the 
alliance  of  Athens  with  Alketas 
(Dioddr.  xv.  36 ;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  c.  2),  a  year  or  two  before. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances 
here  stated,  I  infer  with  confidence 
that  Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary 
cruise,  visited  Jason,  contracted  alli- 
ance between  him  and  Athens,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  forward  tho 
division  of  Stesikles  across  Thessaly  to 
Epirus  and  Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  men- 
tioned, which  are  a  great  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  historical  events 
of  the  time.  That  oration  is  spoken 
by  Apollodorus,  claiming  from  Timo- 
theus the  repayment  of  money  lent  to 
him  by  Pasion  the  banker,  father  of 
Apollodorus;  and  the  dates  specified 
are  copied  from  entries  made  by 
Pasion  at  the  time  in  his  commercial 
books  (c.  1,  p.  1186 ;  c.  9,  p.  1197). 
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B.C.  373. 

Discontent 
at  Athens, 
in  conse- 
quence of 
the  absence 
of  Timo- 
theus— 
distress 
of  the 
armamen 
assembled 
at  Kalauria 
— Iphikra- 
tes and 


of  the  allies  as  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  expedition, 
to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an  island  off  Trcezen,  con- 
secrated to  Poseidon),  where  he  wonld  himself  come 
and  take  them  up  to  proceed  onward.  Pursuant  to 
such  order,  several  contingents  mustered  at  this 
island  ;  among  them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several 
triremes,  though  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been 
alleged  against  them  that  they  contributed  nothing  to 
sustain  the  naval  exertions  of  Athens.  But  Timotheus 
stayed  out  a  long  time.  Reliance  was  placed  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  money  which  he  was  to  bring 
Kallistratus  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  unpaid 
Timotheus.  triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and  disorganiza- 
iphikrates  tion  at  Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.1  In  the 
admiral  in  meantime  fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra 
his  place.  wag  muc}1  pressed  ;  so  that  great  indignation  was  felt 
against  the  absent  admiral,  for  employing  in  his  present  cruise  a 
precious  interval  essential  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  island  in 
time.  Iphikrates  (who  had  recently  come  back  from  serving 
with  Pharnabazus,  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt 
for  the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator  Kallistratus  were  especially 
loud  in  their  accusations  against  him.  And  as  the  very  salvation 
of  Korkyra  required  pressing  haste,  the  Athenians  cancelled  the 
appointment  of  Timotheus  even  during  his  absence — naming 
Iphikrates,  Kallistratus,  and  Chabrias  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go 
round  to  Korkyra  without  delay. 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned,  bringing 
several  new  adhesions  to  the  confederacy,  with  a  flourishing 
account  of  general  success.3  He  went  down  to  Kalauria  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  and  make  up  for  the  embar- 
rassments which  his  absence  had  occasioned.  But  he  could 
not  pay  the  Boeotian  trierarchs  without  borrowing  money  for 
the  purpose  on  his  own  credit ;  for  though  the  sum  brought 
home  from  his  voyage  was  considerable,  io  would  appear  that 

1  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3,  p.  *j   fjnaQofyopLa   r\v   to>  cttp are vp.- 

1188.     a.fj.icr6ov  p.ei>   to   crrpaTevjua  Kara-  o.ri'  to.  Se  XPV  lxaTa  o*v  (Timotheus) 

kekvaOai.  ev  KaAavpux    &C. — ibid.  C.  10,  airavra.  i£e  \e  £as   en   twv   Qv^.p.6. 

p.  1199.     npoariKu   yap  tc3  fx.ev   Boiwriai  \  a>  v  '   kuX  ere  eoet  avrZiv  \6yov  aTroSoGcou. 
apxovrt.  napa  tovtov   (Timotheus)  rr)v        2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  12,  13,  39 ; 

rpo</>»)i/  Toisei/rai?  vavcrl  napa\atj.pdvei.v'  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  C.  3,  p.  1188. 
«x    yap    Tdv    (oiviiip     7H'iufsui/         8  Dioddr.  XV.  47. 
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the  demands  upon  him  had  been  greater  still.      At  first  an 

accusation,  called  for  in  consequence    of   the  pro-  ^etu™of 

nounced  displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  — an  accusa- 

him  by  Iphikrates  and  Kallistratus.     But  as  these  entered 

two  had  been  named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedi-  against  him, 

tion  to  Korkyra,   which  admitted  of  no  delay,  his  postponed 

trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn — a  postpone-  "eturn^ 

ment  advantageous   to  the   accused,  and   doubtless  iphikrates 

0  from 

seconded  by  his  friends.1  Korkyra. 

Meanwhile  Iphikrates  adopted  the  most  strenuous  measures 
for  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.     In  the  Rapi<ian(i 
present  temper  of  the  public,  and  in  the  known  energetic 
danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps  of  iphikra- 
Timotheus,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  have  been  Korkyra— S 
allowed)  not  only  to  impress  seamen  in  the  port,  but  his  excellent 
even  to  coerce  the  trierarchs  with  severity,2  and  to  ment  of  the 
employ  all  the  triremes  reserved  for  the  coast-guard  JeSSg  °n 
of  Attica,  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  triremes  called  Kephaiienia 
Paralus  and  Salaminia.    He  thus  completed  a  fleet  flight  of  the 
of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  back  a  large  portion   Jfa^SSJ" 
of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a  favourable  turn  at  Korkyra. 
Korkyra.     Expecting  to  find  on  the  watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to 
combine  the  maximum  of  speed  with  training  to  his  seamen,  and 
with  preparation  for  naval  combat.     The  larger  sails  of  an  ancient 
trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of  the  ship  previous  to  a  battle, 
as  being  inconvenient  aboard :    Iphikrates  left    such  sails  at 
Athens,  employed  even  the  smaller  sails  sparingly,  and  kept  his 
seamen  constantly  at  the  oar ;   which  greatly  accelerated  his 
progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kept  the  men  in  excellent 
training.    Every  day  he  had  to  stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an 
enemy's   shore ;    and  these    halts  were    conducted  with    such 
extreme  dexterity,  as  well  as  precision,  that  ihe  least  possible 


1 1  collect  what  is  here  stated  from 
Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3,  p.  1188  ; 
c.  10,  p.  1199.  It  is  there  said  that 
Timotheus  was  about  to  sail  home 
from  Kalauria  to  take  his  trial ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  his  trial  did  not  take 
place  until  the  month  M?emakterion 
or  November.     Accordingly  the  trial 


must  have  been  postponed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  for  Iphikrates 
and  Kallistratus  going  away  at  once 
to  preserve  Korkyra. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  14.  6  81  (Iphi- 
krates)  en-el  KaretTTri  (TTpaTrjyb?,  fxdKa 
6|ea>s  ras  vaus  eir\Y)povTO,  Kal  tov? 
rpnjpapxovj  r)vdyna£e. 
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time  was  consumed,  not  enough  for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get 
together.  On  reaching  Sphakteria,  Iphikrates  learnt  for  the  first 
time  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fully  trusting 
the  correctness  of  his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his 
celerity  and  his  precautions,  until  he  reached  Kephallenia,  where 
he  first  fully  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was 
past.  The  excellent  management  of  Iphikrates  throughout  this 
expedition  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon.1 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  the 
lie  goes  on  Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the 
to  Korkyra,  home-squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed 
by  surprise  to  take,  but  which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence 
cusantr?ra*  °f  tne  coast-2  After  making  himself  master  of  some 
remes  sent  of  the  Kephallenian  cities,  he  then  proceeded  onward 
to  the  aid  of  to  Korkyra,  where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 
Sparta.  Syracuse  v/as  now  on  the  point  of  arriving  ;  sent  by 

Dionysius  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  of 
their  flight.  Iphikrates,  posting  scouts  on  the  hills  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  triremes  to  be  ready  for 
moving  at  the  first  signal.  So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says 
Xenophon),  that  "  the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour 
of  all  the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  :  there  was  not  a  man  who 
did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his  place  aboard".3  The  ten 
Syracusan  triremes,  after  their  voyage  across  from  the  Iapygian 
cape,  had  halted  to  rest  their  men  on  one  of  the  northern  points 
of  Korkyra,  where  they  were  found  by  Iphikrates  and  captured, 
with  all  their  crews  and  the  admiral  Anippus,  one  alone  escaping 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Ehodian 
Melanopus.  Iphikrates  returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine 
prizes  into  the  harbour  of  Korkyra.  The  crews,  being  sold  or 
ransomed,  yielded  to  him  a  sum  of  60  talents ;  the  admiral 
Anippus  was  retained  in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew 
himself  shortly  afterwards  from  mortification,4 

1  Xen.  Helien.  vi.  2,  27,  32.  kyra,    some    triremes    of    Dionysius, 

2  Compare  vi.  2, 14  with  vi.  2,  39.  carrying  sacred  ornaments  to  Delphi 

3  Xen.  Helien.  vi.  2,  34.  %nd    Olympia.      They   detained    and 

4  Xen.  Helien.  vi.  2,  35,  38 ;  Diod6r.  appropriated  the  valuable  cargo,  of 
xv.  47.  which    Dionysius    afterwards    loudly 

We    find    a    story    recounted     by    complained. 
Diod&rus  (xvi.  57),  that  the  Athenians        This  story  (if  there  be  any  truth  in 
under  Iphikrates   captured,  off  Kor-    it)  can   hardly  allude   to  any  other 
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Though  the  sum  thus  realized  enabled  Iphikrates  for  the  time 

to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was  a 

•         j-  •   x  LT.-  j  i.  t,  Iphikrates 

pecuniary  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  soon  began  in  waut  0f 

to  need  money.     This  consideration  induced  him  to  ™J5?iionie 
consent  to  the  return  of  his  colleague  Kallistratus,   Eallistratus 
who,  an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  friendly  he  finds 
terms  with  Iphikrates,  had  come  out  against  his  own   ™^cfnorathls 
consent.     Iphikrates  had  himself  singled  out  both   Korkyra— 
Kallistratus  and  Ch  abrias  as  his  colleagues.     He  was  funds  by1 
not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  their  advice,  nor  did  J^J^jJ^ 
he  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they 
really  saw  in  his  proceedings.    But  he  had  accepted  the  command 
under  hazardous   circumstances,  not  only  from  the  insulting 
displacement  of  Timotheus,  and  the  provocation  consequently 
given  to  a  powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Konon,  but  also 
under  great  doubts  whether    he    could    succeed    in  relieving 
Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which  he  applied  to 
man  his  fleet.     Had  the  island  been  taken  and  had  Iphikrates 
failed,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to  severe  crimina- 
tion and  multiplied  enemies  at  Athens.     Perhaps  Kallistratus 
and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that  case  have  been  among 
his  assailants,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both 
of  them  with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the  military 
ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  oratorical  talent  of  the 
former.1    As  the  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  altogether 
favourable,  all  such  anxieties  were  removed.     Iphikrates  could 
well  afford  to  part  with  both  his  colleagues ;  and  Kallistratus 
engaged  that,  if  permitted  to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his 

triremes   than  those  under  Anippus.  himself  singled  them  out)  KaWia-Tparov 

Yet   Xenoph6n   would   probably   have  re   rbv  S-qixrjyopov,   ov   fidka.    im.ryjSeiov 

mentioned  the  story,  if  he  had  heard  ovra,  nal   XaflpCav,   ^d\a   a-rpa-r^yiKbv 

it ;  since  it  presents  the  enemies  of  voni£6ix.evov.    elre  yap  $poi>i'/xovs  avrovs 

Sparta  as  committing  sacrilege.    And  -nyovfievos    elvat,    a-v^ovkovs    kafielv 

whether  the   triremes  were   carrying  e/3ovAeTo,o-w<£p6v/uoi8oKeiSia7rpa£ao-0a<.' 

sacred  ornaments  or  not,  it  is  certain  elre   avmrdkovs   voixiguv,   oiirw 

that  they  were  coming  to  take  part  in  Gpao-e'ws  (some  words  in  the  text  seem 

the  war,  and  were  therefore  legitimate  to  be  wanting)    .    .    .    ^re  Karappa- 

prizes.  Ovp.uv  pJ\re  Karafiekuv  fyaiveaQai  ixr)Siv, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 39.  The  meaning  iJLeyako<f>povovvTo<s  £<}>'  eavT<3  tovto  /otot 

of  Xenophon  here  is  not  very  clear,  nor  SokcI  dvSpbs  eVai. 
is  even  the  text  perfect.  I  follow  Dr.  Thirlwall's  translation 

^  'Eyw  fxev  Sri   ravrqv  rrjv    <rrparriytav  of  ov  fxdka  eTriT-qSeiov,  which  appears  to 

tSiv    'IfyucpaTovs   o\>x    fJKKrra  enaivia  •  me  decidedly  preferable.     The  word 

«?7reiT<x  Kal  to    it  p  o  <t  e  ke  t9  at    Kekev-  fi<pUi  (vi.  3,  3)  shows  that  Kallistratus 

r  a  i  e  a  v  r  w  (this  sho ws  that  Iphikrates    was  an  unwilling  colleague. 
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efforts  to  keep  the  fleet  well  paid  from  the  public  treasury  ;  or, 
if  this  were  impracticable,  that  he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.1 
So  terrible  are  the  difficulties  which  the  Grecian  generals  now 
experience  in  procuring  money  from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities 
in  whose  service  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their  troops  ! 
Iphikrates  suffered  the  same  embarrassment  which  Timotheus 
had  experienced  the  year  before,  and  which  will  be  found  yet 
more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance  forward  in  the  history.  For 
the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen  by  finding  work  for  them 
on  the  farms  of  the  Korkyraeans,  where  there  must  doubtless 
have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after  the  devastations  of 
Mnasippus  ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akarnania  with  his  peltasts 
and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with  the  townships 
friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as  were  friendly  to  Sparta, 
especially  against  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  strong  town 
called  Thyrieis.2 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyraean  expedition,  imparting 
bo  373  universal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less  bene- 
ficial to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrates.  It  was  in 
toneofab e  November,  373  B.C.,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his 
PUinion  t  °LU8estor  or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  underwent 
Athens,  in  each  his  trial.  Kallistratus,  having  returned  home, 
of  theequence  pleaded  against  the  quaestor,  perhaps  against  Timo- 
KoriTra-  tneus  a^so)  as  one  °f  tne  accusers,3  though  probably 
the  trial  of  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness  and  moderation,  in 
went  off US  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  success  and  of  the 
j'asonTnd  general  good  temper  prevalent  in  the  city.  And 
Alketas  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation  against  Timotheus 

support  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  was  strengthened  not 
him— his  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  speaking  in  his 
condemned  favour  with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the 
0  ea  '  unusual  phenomenon  of  two  powerful  foreign  sup- 
porters. At  the  request  of  Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of  Epirus 
and  Jason  of  Pherae  came  to  Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to 
appear  as  witnesses  in  his  favour.  They  were  received  and 
lodged  by  him  in  his  house  in  the  Hippodamian  Agora,  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.     vnoo-xonevos     rj  eipyvriv  iroirj(reiv,  &C. 
yap  'I</>iKpaTei  (Kallistratus)  ei  a v  to  v        "*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37,  38. 
t)<t>iei,  y  xpfjMara  ne^eiv  7<j>  vavTi/c«J,  8  Demos,  con.  Tim,  c.  9,  pp.  1197, 1198. 
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principal  square  of  the  Peiraeus.  And  as  he  was  then  in  some 
embarrassment  for  want  of  money,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  various  articles  of  finery  in  order  to  do  them  honour — 
clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls — from  Pasion, 
a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand.  These  two  important  witnesses 
would  depose  to  the  zealous  service  and  estimable  qualities  of 
Timotheus,  who  had  inspired  them  with  warm  interest,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  alliance  with  Athens — an 
alliance  which  they  had  sealed  at  once  by  conveying  Stesikles 
and  his  division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  The 
minds  of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  affected  by  seeing 
before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherse,  at  that  moment  the 
most  powerful  individual  in  Greece,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted.  His  treasurer  Antimachus, 
not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not  so  powerfully 
befriended,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  condemned  to  death  and 
his  property  confiscated  ;  the  Dikastery  doubtless  believing,  on 
what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud 
in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which  had  caused  serious 
injury  at  a  most  important  crisis.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  was  held  responsible,  as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary 
department  of  the  money-levying  command  confided  to  Timotheus 
by  the  people. 

As  to  the   military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself 
would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remark   Timotheus 
that,  having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the   guiityof1 
special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  Korkyra,  he   ^Saabie 
appears  to  have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length  of  under  the 
time  to    his    own    self- originated   cruise   elsewhere,    stances— 
though  such  cruise  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens  ;   ^{^"his 
insomuch  that  if  Korkyra  had  really  been  taken,  the   reputation 
people  would  have  had  good  reason  for  imputing  the  ^e  accepts 
misfortune  to  his  delay.1    And  although  he  was  now   ™m™and 
acquitted,  his  reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the   Persia. 

1  The  narrative  here  given  of  the  Xenoph6n  and  Demosthenes, 
events  of   373    B.C.,   so   far   as   they        Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  im- 

concern    Timotheus   and    Iphikrates,  plies,  and  Rehdantz  (Vita?  Iphicratis, 

appears    to    me    the     only    way    of  &c,  p    86)  contends,  that  Iphikrates 

satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  case,  did   not   take   the   command  of   tho 

and     following     the     statements     of  fleet,  nor  depart  from  Athens,  until 

8—10 
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whole  affair,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  an 
invitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  service  for  the  Egyptian  war 


after  the  trial  of  Timotheus.  There 
are  some  expressions  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  which  might  seem  to 
countenance  this  supposition ;  but  it 
will  be  found  hardly  admissible,  if  we 
attentively  study  the  series  of  facts. 

1.  Mnasippus  arrived  with  his 
armament  at  Korkyra,  and  began  the 
siege,  either  before  April,  or  at  the 
first  opening  of  April,  373  B.C.  For  his 
arrival  there,  and  the  good  condition 
of  his  fleet,  was  known  at  Athens 
before  Timotheus  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  admiral  of  the  fleet  for  the 
relief  of  the  island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 
10, 11, 12). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peirseus 
on  this  appointed  voyage  in  April,  373 

B.C. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens 
in  November,  373  B.C. ;  Alketas  and 
Jason  being  then  present,  as  allies  of 
Athens  and  witnesses  in  his  favour. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were  that 
Iphikrates  did  not  depart  from 
Athens  with  his  fleet  until  after  the 
trial  of  Timotheus  in  November,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  siege  of  Korkyra 
by  Mnasippus  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  cruise  of  Timotheus  nearly 
five  months.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  altogether  improbable.  The 
Athenians  would  never  have  permitted 
Korkyra  to  incur  so  terrible  a  chance 
of  capture,  simply  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  trial  of  Timotheus.  Xenoph&n 
does  not  expressly  say  how  long  the 
siege  of  Korkyra  lasted  -,  but  from  his 
expressions  about  the  mercenaries  of 
Mnasippus  (that  already  pay  was 
owing  to  them  for  as  much  as  two 
months — k  a  I  Svoiv  7}  $  jj  fir^votv — vi.  2, 
16),  we  should  infer  that  it  could 
hardly  have  lasted  more  than  three 
months  in  all.  Let  us  say  that  it 
lasted  four  months :  the  siege  would 
then  be  over  in  August ,  and  we  know 
that  the  fleet  of  Iphikrates  arrived 
just  after  the  siege  was  concluded 

Besides,  is  it  credible  that  Timotheus 
— named  as  admiral  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  Korkyra,  and 
knowing  that  Mnasippus  was  already 
besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable 
fleet — would  have  spent  so  long  a  time 
as  five  months  in  his  preliminary 
cruise  ? 

I  presume  Timotheus  to  have  stayed 


out  in  this  cruise  about  two  months ; 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  raise  strong 
displeasure  against  him  at  Athens, 
when  the  danger  and  privations  of 
Korkyra  were  made  known  as  hourly 
increasing.  At  the  time  when  Timo- 
theus came  back  to  Athens,  he  found 
all  this  displeasure  actually  afloat 
against  him,  excited  in  part  by  the 
strong  censures  of  Iphikrates  and 
Kallistratus  (Dem.  cont.  Timoth.  p. 
1187,  c.  3).  The  adverse  orations  in 
the  public  assembly,  besides  inflaming 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians  against 
bim,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed 
deposing  him  from  his  command  to 
Korkyra,  and  nominating  in  his 
place  Iphikrates,  with  Chabrias  and 
Kallistratus.  Probably  those  who 
proposed  this  vote  would  at  the  same 
time  give  notice  that  they  intended 
to  prefer  a  judicial  accusation  against 
Timotheus  for  breach  or  neglect  of 
duty.  But  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
all  parties  to  postpone  actual  trial 
until  the  fate  of  Korkyra  should  be 
determined,  for  which  purpose  the 
saving  of  time  would  be  precious. 
Already  too  much  time  had  been  lost, 
and  Iphikrates  was  well  aware  that 
his  whole  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  celerity;  while  Timotheus  and 
his  friends  would  look  upon  postpone- 
ment as  an  additional  chance  of 
softening  the  public  displeasure, 
besides  enabling  them  to  obtain  the 
attendance  of  Jason  and  Alketas. 
Still,  though  trial  was  postponed, 
Timotheus  was  from  this  moment 
under  impeachment.  The  oration 
composed  by  Demosthenes  therefore 
(delivered  by  Apollodorus  as  plaintiff 
several  years  afterwards)— though 
speaking  loosely,  and  not  distinguish 
ing  the  angry  speeches  against 
Timotheus  in  the  public  assembly  (in 
June,  373  B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby 
his  deposition  was  obtained),  from  the 
accusing  speeches  against  him  at  his 
actual  trial  in  November,  373  B.C., 
before  the  dikastery— is  nevertheless  not 
incorrect  in  saying— en-eiS?)  6"|  airexei; 
poTOvrjOri  p.ev  v<t>'  vpwv  oTparrfybs  6"ia  to 
jj.^1  7rept7rA.ei)o-at  IIe\o7r6v!'Tjcroi',  ejri 
nplo~ei  Se  TrapeSeSoro  eis  Ton 
Srjfiov,  aiTias  ttjs  }ieyi<rrris  tvx&v  (c  3, 
p.    1187)— and    again    respecting    his 
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—the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrates  had  retired  a  little 
time  before.1 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
large  number  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was  committing  without 
opposition  incursions  against  Akarnania  and  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus ;  insomuch  that  the  expelled  Messenians, 
in  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya,  began  to  conceive 
hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they 
had  occupied  under  her  protection  during  the  Peloponnesian 


coming  from  Kalauria  ^  to  Athens— 
fjiekkuiv  roCvvv  KCLTawkelv  etrl  tt\v  Kpiacv, 
ev   Ka\avpCq.  Saveigerai,  &C.  (p.  1188 — 

1189).  That  Timotheus  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  people  for  trial— 
that  he  was  sailing  back  from  Kalauria 
for  his  trial— might  well  be  asserted 
respecting  his  position  in  the  month  of 
June,  though  his  trial  did  not  actually 
take  place  until  November.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triremes  at 
Kalauria  would  form  a  part  of  that 
fleet  which  actually  went  to  Korkyra 
under  Iphikrate's ;  not  waiting  to  go 
thither  until  after  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus in  November,  but  departing  as 
soon  as  Iphikrat§s  could  get  ready, 
probably  about  July,  373  b.c. 

Rehdantz  argues  that  if  IphikratSs 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he 
must  have  returned  to  Athens  in 
November  to  the  trial  of  Timotheus, 
which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph6n's 
affirmation,  that  he  remained  in  the 
Ionian  sea  until  371  B.C.  But  if  we 
look  attentively  at  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  no  certain  ground  for  affirming 
Iphikrates  to  have  been  present  in 
Athens  in  November,  during  the  actual 
trial  of  Timotheus.  The  phrases  in  p. 
1187 — 6<pei<TTr)Ket  8'  avrtu  Ka\KC<TTpaTO<; 
/cal 'I</>t»cpaTi)S  .  .  .  oiirft)  Se  Sieflecrav 
£j*as  KaTij-yopovvres  tovtou  olvtoC  re  Ka! 
oi  oT/i/ayopevovres  ovrots,  &c,  may  be 
well  explained,  so  far  as  Iphikrates  is 
concerned,  by  supposing  them  to  allude 
to  those  pronounced  censures  in  the 
public  assembly  whereby  the  vote  of 
deposition  against  Timotheus  was 
obtained,  and  whereby  the  general 
indignation  against  him  was  first 
excited.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  for 
affirming  that  Iphikrates  was  actually 
present  at  the  trial  of  Timotheus  in 
November.  But  Kallistratus  was 
really  present  at  the  trial  (see  e.  9,  p. 
1197, 1198),  which  consists  well  enough 


with  the  statement  of  Xenophdn,  that 
this  orator  obtained  permission  from 
Iphikrates  to  leave  him  at  Korkyra 
and  come  back  to  Athens  (vi.  3,  3). 
Kallistratus  directed  his  accusation 
mainly  against  Antimachus,  the  trea- 
surer of  Timotheus.  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  Iphikrates,  having  carried  his 
point  of  superseding  Timotheus  in  the 
command  and  gaining  an  important 
success  at  Korkyra,  might  be  well 
pleased  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
obligation  of  formally  accusing  him 
before  the  Dikastery,  in  opposition  to 
Jason  and  Alketas,  as  well  as  to  a 
powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  makes  a  state- 
ment quite  different  from  Xenoph&n. 
He  says  that  Timotheus  was  at  first 
deposed  from  his  command,  but  after- 
wards forgiven  and  re-appointed  by  the 
people  (jointly  with  Iphikrates)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  accession  of  force 
which  he  had  procured  in  his  prelimi- 
nary cruise.  Accordingly  the  fleet,  130 
triremes  in  number,  was  despatched  to 
Korkyra  under  the  joint  command  of 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  Dioddrus 
makes  no  mention  of  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus. This  account  is  evidently  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Xenophdn,  which 
latter  is  on  all  grounds  to  be  preferred, 
especially  as  its  main  points  are  in 
conformity  with  the  Demosthenic  ora- 
tion. 

i  Demosth.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  6,  p. 
1191 ;  o.  8,  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
?ame  oration  that  the  creditors  of 
Timotheus  reckoned  upon  his  making 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  Persian 
service  (c.  1,  p.  1185).  This  further 
illustrates  what  I  have  said  in  a  pre- 
vious note  about  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  Athenian  officers  to  take 
service  in  foreign  parts  away  from 
Athens. 
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War.1     And   while  the   Athenians   were  thus  masters   at  sea 

both  east  and  west  of  Peloponnesus,2  Sparta  and  her 

confederates,  discouraged  by  the  ruinous  failure  of 

men?  ofaSG"    their  expedition  against  Korkyra  in  the  preceding 

Sparta  in       year,  appear  to  have  remained  inactive.    "With  such 

of  herdSeat  mental  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully  affected 

anfof  the**    ^y  religious   alarm   arising  from    certain    frightful 

triumphant    earthquakes  and  inundations  with  which  Pelopon- 

ipSkratfis.     n§sus  was  visited  during  this  year,  and  which  were 

Jh%  are        regarded  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseidon. 

dismayed  by  More  of  these  formidable  visitations  occurred  this 

andothe?63   vear  i*1  Peloponnesus   than  had  ever   before   been 

— HeUk1gnS    known »  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby  the 

two  towns   of   HelikS  and   Bura  in   Achaia   were 

destroyed,  together  with  a  large  portion   of   their 

population.      Ten    Lacedaemonian   triremes,    which 

happened  to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the  night 

when  the  calamity  occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the 

waters.3 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  so  well 

Spartans        served  their  purpose  fifteen  years  before,  in  388 — 387 

again  send     b.c.     They  sent  Antalkidas  again  as  envoy  to  Persia, 
Antalkidas      .  .       / ,    .,  .  . °  .        ,        „  J  .    ^      .    ' 

to  Persia,  to   to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,4  and  a  fresh  Persian 

fiXhinter-  intervention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  bore  his 

yention—  name  ;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  (according 

satraps  send  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  reconstitution  of 

order  that  ^e  Boeotian  confederacy  under  Thebes  as  president. 

the  Grecian  And  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or 

shaifmake  winter,  Persian  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece, 

dFfferences  requiring  that  the  belligerents  should  all  desist  from 

war,  and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles 


and  Bura 
are  de- 
stroyed by 
an  earth- 
quake. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  2,  38 ;  Pausanias, 
iv.  26,  3. 

2  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neaeram,  c.  12,  p. 
1357. 

3  Dioddr.  xi.  48,  49 ;  Pausan.  vii.  25 ; 
jElian.  Hist.  Animal,  xi.  19. 

Kallisthenes  seems  to  have  described 
at  large,  with   appropriate   religious 


comments,  numerous  physical  portents 
which  occurred  about  this  time  (see 
Kallisthen.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

4  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas 
is  sufficiently  verified  by  an  indirect 
allusion  of  Xenophdn  (vi.  3,  12).  His 
known  philo-Laconian  sentiments  suf- 
ficiently explain  why  he  avoids  directly 
mentioning  it 
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of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.1  The  Persian  satraps,  at  this  time 
renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt,  were  anxious  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  numbers 
of  Grecian  mercenaries,  of  which  troops  Timotheus  had  left 
Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take  the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect,  Athens  Athens 
herself  was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  towards* 
peace.  That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Laced se-  peace, 
monians,  which  had  brought  her  into  alliance  with  Thebes  in 
378  B.C.,  was  now  no  longer  predominant.  She  was  actually  at 
the  head  of  t  considerable  maritime  confederacy  ;  and  this  she 
could  hardly  hope  to  increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since  the 
Lacedaemonian  naval  power  had  already  been  humbled.  More- 
over she  found  the  expense  of  warlike  operations  very  burden- 
some, nowise  defrayed  either  by  the  contributions  of  her  allies  or 
by  the  results  of  victory.  The  orator  Kallistratus — who  had 
promised  either  to  procure  remittances  from  Athens  to  Iphikrates 
or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of  peace — was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  contributed  much  to  promote 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  countrymen.2 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  Thebes.  The  ancient  antipathy,  between  these  Athens  had 
two  neighbours,  had  for  a  time  been  overlaid  by  com-  ceased  to 
mon  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as  soon  as  Thebes  had  re-  Sparta,  and 
established  her  authority  in  Boeotia,  the  jealousies  of  J^in  ecome 
Athens  again  began  to  arise.     In  374  B.C.,  she  had  jealous  of 

.  Thebes 

concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  without  the  con- 
currence of  Thebes ;  which  peace  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as 
made,  by  the  Spavtans  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.     The  Phokians — against  whom, 


*  Diod6r.  xv.  50.  Persian  envoys  bears  much  more  suit- 

Diod&rus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters  ably  on  the  period  immediately  pre- 

before,  xv.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had  ceding  the  peace  of  371  B.C.,  than  upon 

also  come  into  Greece  a  little  before  that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374 

the  peace  of  374  B.C.,  and  had  been  the  B.C.,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  no  peace 

originators  of  that  previous  peace.  But  was  ever  fully  executed. 

this  appears  to  me  one  of  the  cases  (not  Dionysius    of    Halikarnassus    also 

a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in  which  (Judic.  de  Lysia,  p.  479)  represents  the 

he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the  same  king  of  Persia  as  a  party  to  the  peace 

event  twice  over  under  analogous  cir-  sworn  by  Athens  and  Sparta  in  371  B.C. 

cuinstances.     The  intervention  of  the  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3. 
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as  having  been  active  allies  of  Sparta  in  her  invasions  of  Bceotia, 
Thebes  was  now  making  war — had  also  been  ancient  friends  of 
Athens,  who  sympathized  with  their  sufferings.1  Moreover  the 
Thebans  on  their  side  probably  resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute 
condition  in  which  their  seamen  had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at 
Kalauria,  during  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Korkyra,  in  the 
preceding  year 2 — an  expedition  of  which  Athens  alone  reaped 
both  the  glory  and  the  advantage.  Though  they  remained 
members  of  the  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at 
Athens,  the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  continued  on  the 
increase,  and  was  further  exasperated  by  theii  violent  proceeding 
against  Plataea  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.C. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Plataea,  like  the  other  towns 
of  Bceotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confede- 
positionof  racv  under  Thebes.  Re-established  by  Sparta  after 
the  restored  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous 
that  the  town,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  her  as  a  post  against 
n£uw  had°"  Thebes,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  real 
been  ex-        autonomy  after  the  Spartans  had  been  excluded  from 

pelledfrom     _         .     .•*  ^.  „  T^T1  .,        A.        „ 

Bceotia.  The  Bceotia  in  376  B.C.  While  other  Boeotian  cities  were 
£y  to"*  §la(^  to  nn(*  themselves  emancipated  from  their  philo- 
persuade  Laconian  oligarchies  and  rejoined  to  the  federation 
incorporate  under  Thebes,  Plataea,  as  well  as  Thespiae,  submitted 
Atticarth  to  tne  union  onty  by  constraint,  awaiting  any 
favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  off,  either  by 
means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  Aware  probably  of  the  growing 
coldness  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans  were 
secretly  trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their 
town,  annexing  Plataea  to  Attica  : 3  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans,  deter- 
mined them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  presidency, 
over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities,  had  always 
been  ungentle,  suitable  to  the  roughness  of  their  dispositions. 
Towards  Plataea,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  anti- 

i  Xen  Hellen.  vl.  3, 1.  3  Diod&r.  xv.  46.   I  do  not  know  from 

2  Demosth.  cont.  liraoth.  p.  1183,  s.  whom  Diod&rus  copied  this  statement, 
17  hut  it  seems  extremely  reasonable. 
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pathy,  but  regarded  the  re-established  town  as  little  better  than 
a  Lacedaemonian  encroachment,  abstracting  from 
themselves  a  portion  of  territory  which  had  become 
Theban,  by  prescriptive  enjoyment  lasting  for  forty 
years  from  the  surrender  of  Plataea  in  427  B.C.  As  it 
would  have  been  to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrass- 
ment, if  Athens  should  resolve  to  close  with  the 
tender  of  Plataea,  they  forestalled  the  contingency  by 
seizing  the  town  for  themselves.  Since  the  re-con- 
quest of  Bceotia  by  Thebes,  the  Plataeans  had  come  again,  though 
reluctantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Bceotia  :  they  were 
living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknowledging  her  rights  as  president 
of  the  federation,  and  having  their  own  rights  as  members  guaran- 
teed in  return  by  her,  probably  under  positive  engagement — that 
is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and  their  qualified  autonomy, 
subject  to  the  federal  restrictions  and  obligations.  But  though 
thus  at  peace  with  Thebes,1  the  Plataeans  knew  well  what  was  her 


The 

Thebans 
forestall  this 
negotiation 
by  seizing 
Plataea,  and 
expelling 
the 

inhabitants, 
who  again 
take  refuge 
at  Athens. 


1  This  seems  to  me  what  is  meant 
by  the  Plataean  speaker  in  Isokrates, 
when  he  complains  more  than  once 
that  Plataea  had  been  taken  by  the 
Thebans  in  time  of  peace  —  elp-n v-qs 
ovotjs.  The  speaker,  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans, 
appeals  to  two  guarantees  which  they 
have  violated ;  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument,  however,  the  two  are  not 
clearly  distinguished,  but  run  together 
into  one.  The  first  guarantee  was  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  under  which 
Plataea  had  been  restored,  and  to 
which  Thgbes,  Sparta,  and  Athens 
were  all  parties.  The  second  guarantee 
was  that  given  by  Thgbes  when  she 
conquered  the  Boeotian  cities  in  377 — 
376  B.C.,  and  reconstituted  the  fede- 
ration, whereby  she  ensured  to  the 
Plataeans  existence  as  a  city,  with  so 
much  of  autonomy  as  was  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  a  member  of 
the  Boeotian  federation.  When  the 
Platfoan  speaker  accuses  the  Thebans 
of  having  violated  "  the  oaths  and  the 
agreement"  (op/cous  kou  £vi/0ijKas),  he 
means  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  subject  to  the  limits  after- 
wards imposed  by  the  submission  of 
Plataea  to  the  federal  system  of  Boeotia. 
He  calls  for  the  tutelary  interference 
of  Athens  as  a  party  to  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist.  Gr.  vol. 
v.  ch.  38,  pp.  70—72)  that  the  Thebans 
were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  B.C., 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  that  they 
accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to 
break  it ;  and  that  under  that  peace 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  gar- 
risons were  withdrawn  from  Thespiae 
and  other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
which  appears  to  me  negatived  by 
Xenophfin,  and  neither  affirmed  nor 
implied  in  the  Plataic  discourse  of 
Isokrates.  In  my  opinion  there  were 
no  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  in  Boeotia 
(except  at  Orchomenus  in  the  north) 
in  374  B.C.  Xenophdn  tells  us  (Hellen. 
v.  4,  63;  vi.  1,  1)  that  the  Thebans 
"  were  recovering  the  Boeotian  cities- 
had  subdued  the  Boeotian  cities"— in 
or  before  375  B.C.,  so  that  they  were 
able  to  march  out  of  Boeotia  and 
invade  Phokis ;  which  implies  the 
expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  Boeotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  dis- 
course  of  IsokratSs  is  not  very  clear  or 
discriminating  ;  nor  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  that  it  should  be,  in  the 
pleading  of  a  suffering  and.  passionate 
man.  But  the  expression  eiprjvrjs  ovtrrjs 
and  eiprjvTj  may  always  (in  my  judg- 
ment) be  explained,  without  referring 
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tesl  sentiment  towards  them,  and  their  own  towards  her.  If  we 
are  to  believe,  what  seems  very  probable,  that  they  were  secretly 
negotiating  with  Athens  to  help  them  in  breaking  off  from  the 
federation,  the  consciousness  of  such  an  intrigue  tended  still 
further  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion.  Accordingly, 
being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Thebes,  they  kept 
themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their  vigilance  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to  their 
farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known  beforehand,  when 
the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were  held.  Of  this  relaxation 
the  Bceotarch  Neokles  took  advantage.1  He  conducted  a  Theban 
armed  force,  immediately  from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Hysiae  to  Plataea,  which  town  he  found  deserted  by  most 
of  its  male  adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance.  The  Platseans, 
dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their  wives,  and 
their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  They  were 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all  their  movable 
property  ;  but  their  town  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  again 
annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  constrained  for 
the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens,  where  they  were  again 
kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of 
citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.2 
It  was  not  merely  with  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespiae,  that 
Thebes  was  now  meddling.  Mistrusting  the  dispositions  of 
the  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations of  their  town,3  as  she  had  caused  to  be  done  fifty-two 

it,  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace  July,  372  B.C.)  that  I  suppose  Plataea 

of  374  B.C.,  or  supposing  Thebes  to  to  have  been  taken, 
have  been  a  party  to  that  peace.  3  i  infer  this  from  Isokrates,  Or. 

i  Pausanias,  ix.  1  3.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  21—38:  compare  also 

2  Diodor.  xv.  47.  sect.  10.    The  Platsean  speaker  accuses 

Pausanias   (ix.    1,    3)  places  this  the  Thebans  of  having  destroyed  the 

capture  of  Platsea  in  the  third  year  walls  of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and 

(counting  the  years  from  midsummer  above  what  they  had  done  to  Plataea), 

to  midsummer)  before  the  battle   of  and  I  venture  to  apply  this  to  Thespiae. 

Leuktra,  or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Xenophon    indeed    states    that    the 

Asteius  at  Athens,  which   seems  to  Thespians  were  at  this  very  period 

me  the  true  date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  treated    exactly  like  the  Plataaans ; 

supposes  it  (without  ground,  I  think)  that  is,  driven  out  of  Bceotia,  and  their 

to  be  contradicted  by  Xenophdn.    The  town  destroyed  ;  except  that  they  had 

year  of  the  archon  Asteius  reaches  not  the  same  claim  on  Athens  (Hellen. 

from  midsummer,  373,  to  midsummer,  vi.  3,  1 — dn-oAiSa?  yevo/xivovs :  compare 

372  B.C.    It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  also  vi.  3,  6).    Diodorus  also  (xv.  4G) 

year  of  Asteius  (between  January  and  speaks    of    the    Thebans  as   having 
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years  before,  after  the  victory  of  Delium,1  on  suspicion  of  leanings 
favourable  to  Athens. 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  Boeotia  excited 
strong  emotion  at  Athens,  where  the  Platseans  not   strong 
only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the  tokens  of  misery   feeling 
conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their  case  pathe-   in  Athens 
tically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to  regain   JSans*116 
their  town,  of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft.     On   on  account 
a  question  at  once  so  touching  and  so  full  of  political   dealings 
consequences,  many  speeches  were  doubtless  composed   JjjJJ1  Platsea 
and  delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately  reached   Thespiae. 
us,   composed  by   Isokrates,    and    perhaps   actually  -discourse  of 
delivered  by  a  Plataean  speaker  before  the  public   IsokratSs« 
assembly.     The  hard  fate  of  this  interesting  little  community  ia 
here  impressively  set  forth  ;  including  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
stated  with  not  a  little  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the 
multiplied  wrongs  done  by  Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as 
towards  Platsea.     Much  of  his  invective  is  more  vehement  than 
conclusive.     Thus  when  the  orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Platsea 
her   title    to    autonomous    existence,    under    the    guarantee    of 
universal  autonomy   sworn  at   the    peace  of  Antalkidas,2  the 
Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at  the  time  of  that  peace 
Platsea  was  no  longer  in  existence,  but  had  been  extinct  for 
forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  their  own   political    purposes.      And    the    orator 
intimates  plainly  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 
their  proceeding,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and 
avowedly ;  moreover,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian 
speakers   espoused   the   same   side.3      That   the   Platseans  had 

destroyed  Thespire.    But  against  this  1).  I  believe,  therefore,  that  Xenoph6n 

I  gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of  has  spoken  inaccurately  in  saying  that 

Isokrates,  that  the  Thespians  were  not  the  Thespians  were  d7r6A.i8es  before  the 

in  the  same  plight  with  the  Plataeans  battle  of  Leuktra.    It  is  quite  possible 

when  that  oration  was  delivered  ;  that  that  they  might  have  sent  supplications 

is,  they  were  not  expelled  collectively  to  Athens  (^eTevovra?— Xen.  Hell   vi. 

out  of  Boeotia.    Moreover,  Pausanias  3,    1)   in   consequence  of   the   severe 

also  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians  mandate  to  demolish  their  walls, 
were  present  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of        i  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that  they        2  isokrates,    Or     xiv.   (Plataic.)  s. 

were     expelled     shortly     afterwards.  11,  13,  18,  42,  46,  47,  68. 
Pausanias  at  the  same   time  gives  a        3  Isokrates,  Or.    xiv     (Plat.)   s.    3. 

distinct  story  about  the  conduct  of  the  el    txkv    ovv   ju.5j    ©r^ai'ovs   ewpw/Ag«/   e« 

Thespians,     which    it     would    not    be     irai>TO?  Tponov  napecrKevacrixevovs  neL6et.i> 

reasonable  to  reject  (ix.  13,  3  ;  ix.  14     vwas  m  ovSev  eU  ^£<r  e^/i-apT^aa-t,  8io 
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co-operated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent  operations  in  Bceotia 
against  both  Athens  and  Thebes  was  an  undeniable  fact,  which 
the  orator  himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they  acted 
under  constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force,  but  which  was 
cited  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan 
dispositions,  and  of  their  readiness  again  to  join  the  common 
enemy  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself.1  The  Thebans  would 
accuse  Plataea  of  subsequent  treason  to  the  confederacy ;  and 
they  even  seem  to  have  contended  that  they  had  rendered  a 
positive  service  to  the  general  Athenian  confederacy  of  which 
they  were  members,2  by  expelling  the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  and 
dismantling  Thespise,  both  towns  being  not  merely  devoted  to 
Sparta,  but  also  adjoining  Kithaeron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a 
Spartan  army  would  invade  Bceotia.  Both  in  the  public  assembly 
of  Athens  and  in  the  general  congress  of  the  confederates  at  that 
city  animated  discussions  were  raised  upon  the  whole  subject3 — 
discussions  wherein,  as  it  appears,  Epameinondas,  as  the  orator 
and  representative  of  Thebes,  was  found  a  competent  advocate 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  Athens  ; 
sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation.4 

But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters, 
having  all  the  prudential  arguments  on  their  side,  carried  the 
point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  the  Platseans,  nor  any 
hostile  declaration  made  against  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 

ppaxeuip  av  knoii)(raixe6a  tovs  Xoyovs*  to  the  abortive  peace  concluded  between 

ineibri  6"  els  tout'  a-rvxtas  r)k6onevt  uxttc  Athens  and  Sparta  three  years  before. 

/u-tj   fiovov   T7ju.11>   elvai  rbv   ayuva   7rpbs  I  agree  with  Wesseling  (see  his  note  ad 

toutovs    <iA.\a    xal   rS>v    p-qroptov   tovs  Zoc.)in  thinking  that  these  debates  more 

Svi/oTWTfliTou?,    ovs    airb   r<av    rj^erepoiv  properly  belong  to  the  time  immediately 

auTois  oi5toi  jrapeo-zceuao-avTO  arvvqyopovi,  preceding  the  peace  of  371  B.C.    Diod6- 

&c.  rus  has  made  great  confusion  between 

Compare  sect.  36.  the  two,  sometimes  repeating  twice  over 

1  Isokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s  12  13  14  tne  same  antecedent  phsenomena,  as  if 
16,  28  33  48    *                             '     '     '  tney  belonged  to  both,  sometimes  as- 

2  Isokrat."  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  23-27.  S^^the?"6  **"*  Pr°Perly  bel°ngS 
Ae>vcrt^s^6pToOKotvovT^o-vM,,a-  Th     alte;cation  between   Epamei- 

}ZJ%    ™P«S*v-**™™    e^atovs  nondag   and    Kallistratus  {iv  T/KOtV(;) 

TJ.^Trr  We7ePa\Jov™   rvrtxpov  ^SpCu,)  seems  to  me  more  properly 

eiTT        ^WW?'  *c;  appertaining  to  debates  in  the  assembly 

3  Isokrat.  Or  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  23,  24.  of  the  confederacy  at  Athens,  rather 

4  Diodorus  (xv.  38)  mentions  the  than  to  debates  at  Sparta  in  the  preli- 
parliamentary  conflict  between  Epamei-  minary  discussions  for  peace,  where  the 
nondas  and  Kallistratus,  assigning  it  altercations  between  Epameinondas 
to  the  period  immediately  antecedent  and  Agesilaus  occurred. 
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expulsion,  yet  the  general  result  of  the  debates,  animated  by  keen 
sympathy  with  the  Platsean  sufferers,  tended  decidedly 
to  poison  the  good  feeling  and  loosen  the  ties  between   B-a  371' 
Athens  and  ThSbes.     This  change  showed  itself  by  an   Increased 
increased    gravitation    towards    peace   with    Sparta,   the 
strongly  advocated  by  the   orator   Kallistratus,  and   ^J^g113 
now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced  Persian   peace  with 
intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the   Athens 
absence  of  all  prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.   A^en\an 
The  resolution  was  at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,    confederacy 
and  next  probably  by  the  majority  of  the  confede-   to  Thebes, 
rates  assembled  at  Athens— to  make  propositions  of  JSjJJJJJi 
peace    to   Sparta,   where   it   was   well   known  that   for  peace 
similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace.     Notice        p 
of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  invited  to 
send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to  become  parties.     In  the 
spring  of  371    B.C.,   at  the   time   when   the   members  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  confederacy  were  assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the 
Athenian   and    Theban   envoys,    and    those    from   the   various 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  arrived  there.     Among 
the  Athenian  envoys,  two  at  least — Kallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch 
or  Torchbearer  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  AutoklSs — were 
men  of  great  family  at  Athens  ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
Kallistratus  the  orator.1    From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of 
note  was  Epameinondas,  then  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress,  we 
have  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  of  the  more   b.c.  371. 
private  diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important   May— June 
than  the   debates,  we   have  no   knowledge  at  all.    sPeeches 

_  ,  A        .  *  °  of  the 

Aenophon  gives  us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three   Athenian 

Athenians,  and  from  no  one  else.     That  of  Kallias,   k3?ST 
who  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxenus  of  ^u?1^' 
Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but  eminently   stratus. 
philo-Laconian  in  spirit ; 2  that  of  Autokles  is  in  the  opposite 
tone,  full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ;  that 
of  Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two — while  the  enemies 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3  one  of  the  envoys  appointed  or  onb 

It  seems  doubtful  from  the  language    companion, 
of  Xenophdn  whether  Kallistratus  was        2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  4—6. 
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of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both  parties 
silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches  of  Autokles1 — is 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  admitting  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both, 
and  showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed 
towards  peace.2 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
Kaiiistratus  recognizes  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the 
and  his  basis  upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — 

autonomy  to  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  in 
this  way,  coinciding  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
dismisses  with  indifference  the  menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on 
bis  way  back  from  Persia  with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  war.  It  was  not  from  fear  of  the  Persian  treasures  (he 
urged)— as  the  enemies  of  peace  asserted — that  Athens  sought 
peace.3  Her  affairs  were  now  so  prosperous  both  by  sea  and 
land  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on  consideration  of  the 
general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a  prudent  abnegation  of 
that  rash  confidence  which  was  always  ready  to  contend  for 
extreme  stakes 4 — like  a  gamester  playing  double  or  quits.  The 
time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and  Athens  now  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  former  had  the  strength  on  land,  the  latter  was 
predominant  at  sea ;  so  that  each  could  guard  the  other,  while 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the 
Hellenic  world,  since  in  each  separate  city  one  of  the  two 
opposing  local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.5 
But  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
that  system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autokles)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas— a  system  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped  bitter 
fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  had  ended  by 
throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those  Boeotian  cities, 
whose  separate  autonomy  she  had  bent  her  whole  policy  to 
ensure.6  • 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  7— 10.     tclvt         6  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,14.    kcu.  yap  8y> 

eiTTioi',  <TU')TTT)V  fj.ev  irapa  navruv  iiroiriaev  Kara,  yr/v  fxev  TiS  clv,  Vfxoiv  <f>C\h>v  ovtwi', 

(Autokles),  rjSofxivovs  S'e  tov?  ax6o(xivov$  i/caj/bs  yeVoixo  r\'lJ.a.<;  XvTrrjcai ;  Kara.  6a\ar- 

rots  AaKeSatjutoi/tois  eiroiY)<re.  rav  ye  ft,rjv  TiS  olv  u/xas  /SAai/fai  ti,  -fffxCip 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10—17.  vijau  e7rn-T?5eiW  ovtwv ; 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  12,  13  6  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  3,  11.    #cai  ifuv  Se 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  16.  tywye  opw  Sia  to.  ayvufiovu^  npaxOevra 
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Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which  takes  a 
judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs : 
first,  autonomy  to  every  city,  and  autonomy  in  the  thafspart? 
genuine  sense,  not  construed  and  enforced  by  the   aJdu^hjJs 
separate  interests  of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  the   between 
peace  of  Antalkidas ;  next,  the  distribution  of  such   headship  of 
pre-eminence  or  headship,  as  was  consistent  with  this   Greece- 
universal  autonomy,   between  Sparta  and  Athens  ;   land,  Athens 
the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea,  as  the  means  of  recognizing 
ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greece.     That  "autonomy  JJJJJJJj, 
perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes" — which  Peri- 
kles  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the  con- 
dition of  Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  political 
canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — was  now  at  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual 
partners  and  guarantees,  dividing  the  headship  of  Greece  by  an 
ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy.     Thebes,  and  her 
claim  to  the  presidency  of  Bceotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by 
mutual  consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.     The 
armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded,  the 
liarmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in   concluded, 
order  that  each  city  might  enjoy  full  autonomy.     If  ofUea3imy 
any  city  should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions,   city  to  be 
and  continue  in  a  career  of  force  against  any  other,   sparteto 
all  were  at  liberty  to  take  arms  for  the  support  of  the  Jjr^d^w 
injured  party  ;  but  no  one  who  did  not  feel  disposed   mosts  and 
was  bound  so  to  take  arms.     This  last  stipulation  gamsons- 
exonerated  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of  their  most 
vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned  all  parties  agreed,  and  on  the 
ensuing  day  the  oaths  were  exchanged.  Sparta  took  the  oath 
for  herself  and  her  allies;  Athens  took  the  oath  for  herself 
only ;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it  severally,  each  city  for  itself. 
Why  such  difference  was  made  we  are  not  told  ;  for  it  would 

e<rriv  ore  Kal  iroWa  avrtrvna  yiyvofxeva •  vo/Ltov?  rds  7ro\eis  yiyve<r9ai,  nacrai.  irdkiv, 
&v  7\v  koX  ri  KaTaA7)<f>0eicra  ev  ©rjjSais  Ka-  e7rei  ^5iK»)0rjaav  oi  ©ijjSatot,  en  e/cetVoig 
Sfxeia-  vvv  youv,  ws  (?)  ea-irovSaaare  avro-     yeyevrivrai. 
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seem  that 

Oaths  ex- 
changed. 
Sparta  takes 
the  oath  for 
herself  and 
her  allies. 
Athens 
takes  it  for 
herself : 
her  allies 
take  it 
after  her, 
succes- 
sively. 

The  oath 
proposed  to 
theThebans. 
Epameinon- 
das,  the 
Theban 
envoy, 
insists  upon 
taking  the 
oath  in  the 
name  of  the 
Boeotian 
federation. 
Agesilaus 
and  the 
Spartans 
require  that 
he  shall 
take  it  for 
Thebes 
alone. 

Daring  and 
emphatic 
speeches 
delivered  by 
Epamei- 
nondas  in 
the  congress 
—protesting 
against  the 
overween- 
ing pre- 
tensions 
of  Sparta. 
He  claims 
recognition 
of  the 
ancient 
institutions 
of  Boeotia, 
with  Thebes 
as  president 
of  the 
'ederation. 


the  principle  of  severance  applied  to  both  confede- 
racies alike. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear  ;  and 
here  the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.  Epameinondas,  the 
Theban  envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath,  not  for 
Thebes  separately,  but  for  Thebes  as  president  of  the 
Boeotian  federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  Spartan  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Agesi- 
laus as  the  foremost  of  all,  strenuously  opposed  him. 
They  required  that  he  should  swear  for  Thebes  alone, 
leaving  the  Boeotian  cities  to  take  the  oath  each  for  itself. 

Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates, 
Epameinondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta.  While  most  of  the  deputies 
stood  overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented  by  the 
energetic  Agesilaus  as  spokesman,  he,  like  the 
Athenian  Autokles,  and  with  strong  sympathy  from 
many  of  the  deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that 
nothing  kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  preten- 
sions, and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless  such 
pretensions  were  put  aside.1  Accepting  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  as  finally  determined,  he  presented 
himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian 
federation.  But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  each  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for  itself,  appealed 
to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which  Epameinondas 
himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title 
to  autonomy  as  Thebes.  Epameinondas  might  have 
replied  by  asking  why  Sparta  had  just  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for 
herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground  :  he  con- 
tended that  the  presidency  of  Boeotia  was  held  by 
Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as  the  sovereignty  of 
Laconia  by  Sparta. 2  He  would  remind  the  assembly 
that  when  Boeotia  was  first  conquered  and  settled 
by  its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns  had  all 
been  planted  out  from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and 
Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  27.  2  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28. 
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mother-city ;    that  the   federal  union  of  all,   administered    vy 
Boeotarchs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with  ThSbes  as  president,  was 
coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  ;  that  the  separate 
autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an  established  institutioD, 
devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting  at  Thebes  the 
management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  jointly.     All  this  had 
been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator  fifty-six  years  earlier, 
before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender  of  Platsea ;  when  he 
required  the  condemnation  of  the  Plataeans  as  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  ancestral  institutions  of  Boeotia  ; *  and  the  Spartan  com- 
missioners had  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  these  institutions  by  a 
sweeping  sentence  of  death  against  the  transgressors.    Moreover,  at 
a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities 
had  been  greatly  impaired  by  her  anti-Hellenic  co-operation  with 
the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans  themselves  had  assisted  her 
with  all  their  power  to  re-establish  it,  as  a  countervailing  force 
against  Athens.2    Epameinondas  could  show  that  the  presidency 
of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities   was  the  keystone  of  the 
federation  —  a  right  not  only  of  immemorial   antiquity,    but 
pointedly  recognized  and  strenuously  vindicated  by  the  Spar- 
tans themselves.     He  could  show  further  that  it  was  as  old, 
and  as  good,  as  their  own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  town- 
ships ;  which  latter  was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best 
among    their    own   warriors    had   boastfully   proclaimed3)    by 
nothing  but  Spartan  valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan 
sword. 

1  Thucyd.  Hi.  61.    iffiuv  (the  Thebans)  eneKaKeo-avro  eWres,  &c 
KTicrdvT<av  JlXdraiav  varepov  tt^s  aAArjs  Again  (c.  66),  Kara  to.  ndvruv  Boiwtwi/ 

iioiwTias  Kai.  aAAa  x<»pia  Mct'  avTrjs,  a  irdrpia,  &C.     Compare  ii.  2. 
ZvfAfuiiTovs  avd pwn-ovs  ege\d<ra.VTe<;  ea-^o-  „  -p..    ,A 

(lev,  ok  y£iow  ovtoi  (the  Platseans),  -LHoaor.  xi.  81. 

axrnep   eraxOrj   to   Trpuirov,  -qyefio-  3  Thucyd.  iv.  126. 

veve<r9at.v4>  -q^v,  e£u  Se  r£>v  aAAwv        Brasidas,    addressing    his    soldiers 

Boiwtwv  7rapa/3au/ovTes  ri  nar-  when   serving  in  Macedonia,  on   the 

pi  a,   eireidr)    irpoaYivayKagovTo,   npove-  approach  of  the  Illyrians  :— 

X»pij<rav  Trpbs  A<V<u'ovs,  &C.  'Ay<x0or?  -yap   elvai  Tvpo<rr,Kei  iu.lv  to 

Again  (c.  65)  he  says  respecting  the  noXe^ta,   ov   Sid   £WavWi>   wapowCav 

oligarchical  Platseanswho  admitted  the  eKdo-rore,  dAAa  SC  olKeiav  aaerhv    Kai 

Theban  detachment  when  it  came  by  wSkv  ttA^os  ne^o^aOai  ereW .  o'i  ye 

night  to  surprise  Platsea— el  Se  dvSpes  u,r,Se  drrb  iro\treiS>v   TOiovriav  {JKere,  eV 

vp.uv   oi   irptaroi  (cai^pWt  koi  yeVei  aU   ov   ttoAAoi    bkiyuv    dpXov<Tiv,    aAAa 

flovXonevoi  ttjs  p.ev  efw  gvu,u,aXias  V«?  n\eiovuiv  u,Zk\ov  e\d<r<rovs  ■  ov  k  aAAw 

7raw<rai,  e?  Se  to.  ko  ivd  r<av  irdyruv  T  iv\  Krri  v  d  pe  v  o  i  tt\v  Sv  v  da  t  a  lav 

Bot&jTwi/      irarpia      KaroiTTijffut,  *?T(3/jiax6/u,e>'oiKpaTeti\ 
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An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor  delivered  amidst  the  deputies 
ludi  ation  assem^e(^  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the  Spartans  not 
of  the  merely  in  their  supremacy  over  Greece,  but  even  in 

anT  anS  their  dominion  at  home,  was  as  it  were  the  shadow 
aSSSu I  °f  cas^  De^ore  Dv  coining  events.  It  opened  a  question 
such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to  raise.  It  was 
a  novelty  startling  to  all,  extravagant  probably  in  the 
eyes  of  Kallistratus  and  the  Athenians,  but  to  the 
Spartans  themselves  intolerably  poignant  and  insult- 


Agesilaus 
—brief 
questions 
exchanged 
— Thebes  is 
excluded 
from  the 
treaty. 


ing.1  They  had  already  a  long  account  of  antipathy 
to  clear  off  with  Thebes  :  their  own  wrong-doing  in  seizing  the 
Kadmeia,  their  subsequent  humiliation  in  losing  it  and  being 
unable  to  recover  it,  their  recent  shortcomings  and  failures  in 
the  last  seven  years  of  war  against  Athens  and  Thebes  jointly. 
To  aggravate  this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile  associations,  their 
pride  was  now  wounded  in  an  unforeseen  point,  the  tenderest  of 
all.  Agesilaus,  full  to  overflowing  of  the  national  sentiment, 
which  in  the  mind  of  a  Spartan  passed  for  the  first  of  virtues, 
was  stung  to  the  quick.  Had  he  been  an  Athenian  orator  like 
Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would  have  found  vent  in  an  animated 
harangue.  But  a  king  of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these 
offensive  tdiscussions  with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving  to 
the  presumptuous  Theban  no  middle  ground  between  humble 
retractation  and  acknowledged  hostility.  Indignantly  starting 
from  his  seat,  he  said  to  Epameinondas — "  Speak  plainly — will 
you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its 
separate  autonomy  1 "  To  which  the  other  replied — "  Will  you 
leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous  1"  Without  saying 
another  word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the 
Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them 
excluded  from  the  treaty.2 


1  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting 
effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  by  reading 
the  language  which  Isokrates  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  prince  Archi- 
damus,  five  or  six  years  after  that 
battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan 
patriots  ought  to  perish  rather  than 
consent    to     the     relinquishment    of 

Messenia — 7repl  fj.ev  aWiov  tii/Jjv  afMbia- 
SrjTijaeis   eyiyvovro,    nepl    Se   Mea-OTJi/T^, 


ovTe  /3a<nA.eu5,  ov6'  i)  tS>v  'A6rivaiu>v 
7r6Ais,  ovSe  7Tio7ro0'  rjixlv  iveicd\e<Tev  ws 
dSuccos  KeKT7]/J.evoi.$    avrrjv   (Isok.    Arch. 

s.  32).  In  the  spring  of  371  B.C.,  what 
had  once  been  Messenia  was  only  a 
portion  of  Laconia,  which  no  one 
thought  of  distinguishing  from  the 
other  portions  (see  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  1J). 

2  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28 ;  Pausanias, 
fac.  13,  1 :  compare  Diod&r.  xv.  51. 
Pausanias    erroneously    assigns     the 
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Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 
June,  371  B.C.    Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  B#0.  371. 
and  their  respective  allies  peace  was  sworn.     But  the   General 
Thebans  were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  returned   peace 
home  (if  we  may  believe  Xenophon1)  discouraged  and  iSd'ing 
mournful.     Yet  such  a  man  as  Epameinondas  must   s^tJf'and 
have  been  well  aware  that  neither  bis  claims  nor  his  the  rest- 
arguments  would  be  admitted  by  Sparta.    If,  there-   aioneTs 
fore,  he  was  disappointed  with  the  result,  this  must  excluded, 
be  because  he  had  counted  upon,  but  did  not  obtain,  support  from 
the  Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse  rather 
than  favourable  to  Thebes  throughout  the  congress.  They  were 
disinclined,  from  their  sympathies  with  the  Plat&sans,  to  advo- 


debate  to  the  congress  preceding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  in  3S7  B.C.;  at 
which  time  Epameinondas  was  an 
unknown  man. 

Plutarch  gives  this  interchange  of 
brief  questions,  between  Agesilaus  and 
Epameinondas,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  given  by  Pausanias, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
truth.  But  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot 
be  conformable  to  the  reality.  To 
raise  a  question  about  the  right  of 
Sparta  to  govern  Laconia  was  a  most 
daring  _  novelty.  A  courageous  and 
patriotic  Theban  might  venture  upon 
it  as  a  retort  against  those  Spartans 
who  questioned  the  right  of  Thebes  to 
her  presidency  of  Bceotia  ;  but  he 
would  never  do  so  without  assigning 
his  reasons  to  justify  an  assertion  so 
startling  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
hearers.  The  reasons  which  I  here 
ascribe  to  Epameinondas  are  such  as 
we  know  to  have  formed  the  Theban 
creed,  in  reference  to  the  Boeotian 
cities  ;  such  as  were  actually  urged  by 
the  Theban  orator  in  427  B.C.,  when  the 
fate  of  the  Platsean  captives  was  under 
discussion.  After  Epameinondas  had 
once  laid  out  the  reasons  in  support  of 
his  assertion,  he  might  then,  if  the 
same  brief  question  were  angrily  put 
to  him  a  second  time,  meet  it  with 
another  equally  brief  counter-question 
or  retort.  It  is  this  final  interchange 
of  thrusts  which  Plutarch  has  given, 
omitting  the  arguments  previously 
stated  by  Epameinondas,  and  necessary 
lo  warrant  the  seeming  paradox  which 


he  advances.  We  must  recollect  that 
Epameinondas  does  not  contend  that 
Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  much  'power 
in  Boeotia  as  Sparta  in  Laconia.  He 
only  contends  that  Bceotia,  under  the 
presidency  of  Thebes,  was  as  much  an 
integral  political  aggregate  as  Laconia 
under  Sparta,  in  reference  to  the 
Grecian  world. 

Xenophdn  differs  from  Plutarch  in 
his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  envoys.  He  does  not  mention 
Epameinondas  at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by 
name  ;  but  he  says  that  "  the  Thebans, 
having  entered  their  name  among  the 
cities  which  had  taken  the  oaths,  came 
on  the  next  day  and  requested  that 
the  entry  might  be  altered,  and  that 
'  the  Boeotians '  might  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  Thebans,  as  having  taken 
the  oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  make  no  change  ;  but  he  would 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them 
out"  (vi.  3, 19).  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  account  is  far  less  probable  than 
that  of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  incorrect.  Why  should  such 
a  man  as  Epameinonidas(who  doubtless 
was  the  envoy)  consent  at  first  to  waive 
the  presidential  pretensions  of  Thebes, 
and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did 
consent,  why  should  he  retract  the 
next  day?  Xenophdn  is  anxious  to 
make  out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much 
in  the  right  as  may  be ;  since  the 
fatal  consequences  of  his  proceed- 
ings manifested  themselves  bwt  too 
soon. 


8—11 


1  Xenoph  Hellen.  vi.  3, 
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cate  the  presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole  it 
was  the  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Boeotian 
ous  position  federation  should  be  maintained  as  a  bulwark  to  her- 
Sn^ilfce  in  self  agamst  Sparta.  Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  with 
her  to  make   ThSbes,  after  the  congress  as  before  it,  were  still 

peace  now.        ,  '        .       ,  .  ,  .,         ,  ,        '  .  _ 

those  of  friendship,  nominal  rather  than  sincere.  It 
was  only  with  Sparta  and  her  allies  that  Thebes  was  at  war, 
without  a  single  ally  attached  to  her.  On  the  whole,  Kallistratua 
and  his  colleagues  had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this 
congress  with  great  prudence  and  success.  They  had  disengaged 
her  from  the  alliance  with  Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven 
years  before  by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which 
had  no  longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail  the  cost  of 
continuing  the  war  ;  at  the  same  time  the  disengagement  had 
been  accomplished  without  bad  faith.  The  gains  of  Athens, 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  considerable.  She 
had  acquired  a  great  naval  power  and  a  body  of  maritime  con- 
federates, while  her  enemies  the  Spartans  had  lost  their  naval 
power  in  the  like  proportion.  Athens  was  now  the  ascendant 
leader  of  maritime  and  insular  Greece,  while  Sparta  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  power  on  land,  but  only  on  land,  and  a 
tacit  partnership  was  now  established  between  the  two,  each 
recognizing  the  other  in  their  respective  halves  of  the  Hellenic 
hegemony.1  Moreover,  Athens  had  the  prudence  to  draw  her 
8take  and  quit  the  game  when  at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisi- 
tions, without  taking  the  risk  of  future  contingencies. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefeasible  con- 
Terms  of  federacies  was  renounced — a  renunciation  which  had 
compulsory  already  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  at  the 
andinde-  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  perverted  by 
confede.  Sparta  in  the  execution.  Under  this  new  engagement, 
renounced-  *^e  a^ies  of  sParta  or  Athens  ceased  to  constitute  an 
voluntary  organized  permanent  body  voting  by  its  majority, 
alone  main-  passing  resolutions  permanently  binding  upon  dissen- 
tained.  tients,  arming  the  chief  state  with  more  or  less  power 

of  enforcement  against  all,  and  forbidding  voluntary  secessions  of 
individual  members.     They  became  a  mere  uncemented  aggregate 
of  individuals,  each  acting  for  himself,  taking  counsel  together, 
*  Dioddr.  xv.  38—82 
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as  long  as  they  chose,  and  co-operating  so  far  as  all  were  in  har- 
mony ;  but  no  one  being  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor 
recognizing  any  right  in  the  others  to  compel  him  even  to  perfor- 
mance of  what  he  had  specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome. 
By  such  change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in 
power  ;  yet  the  latter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  her  reach  of  power  over  her  allies  had  been  more 
comprehensive  and  stringent. 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requisition  ad- 
dressed by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy 
between  Epameinondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned,  in  debate 
Agesilaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes  ^snaus 
and  the  other  Boeotian  cities  was  the  same  as  what  andEpamei- 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  ;  that  accord- 
ingly when  Sparta  renounced  the  indefeasible  and  compulsory 
character  of  her  confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its 
members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was  entitled 
to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
Boeotian  towns.  Epameinondas,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  j  ustice 
of  this  parallel.  He  maintained  that  the  proper  subject  of  com- 
parison to  be  taken  was  the  relation  of  Sparta,  not  to  her  extra- 
Laconian  allies,  but  to  the  Laconian  townships  ;  that  the  federal 
union  of  the  Boeotian  towns  under  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the 
Boeotian  settlement,  and  among  the  most  ancient  phaenomena  of 
Greece ;  that  in  reference  to  other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or 
Attica,  was  the  compound  and  organized  whole,  of  which  each 
separate  city  was  only  a  fraction  ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more 
right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  constitution  of  these  fractions, 
and  convert  each  of  them  into  an  integer,  than  to  insist  on  separate 
independence  for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia .  Epameinondas 
did  not  mean  tn  contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes  over  the 
Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete  and  absolute  in  degree  as  that  of 
Sparta  over  the  Laconian  townships  ;  but  merely  that  her  presi- 
dential power,  and  the  federal  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
were  established,  indefeasible,  and  beyond  the  interference  of  any 
Hellenic  convention— quite  as  much  as  the  internal  government 
of  Sparta  in  Laconia 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between  Sparta 
and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,     Once  already  had  it  been 
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decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the  former,  extorting  submission 
from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years  had  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  reconquer  those  presidential 
rights  of  which  the  former  peace  had  deprived  them.  Again 
therefore  the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy 
on  both  sides  —  with  diminished  power  in  Sparta  —  but  with 
increased  force,  increased  confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose 
inestimable  worth  was  even  yet  but  half-known,  in  Thebes.  The 
Athenians — friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — suffered  the 
dispute  to  be  fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June,  371  B.C.,  both 
the    Athenians    and    Lacedemonians  took  steps  to   b.o.  371. 
perform  the  covenants  sworn  respectively   to  each   Measures 
other    as    well    as    to    the    allies    generally.      The  forexecut- 
Athenians  despatched  orders  to  Iphikrates,  who  was  stipulations 
still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian  sea,  engaged  in  ™^ress  0? 
incursions  against  the  Lacedaemonian   or   Pelopon-   Sparta, 
nesian  coasts,  that  he  should  forthwith  conduct  his  fleet  home, 
and  that  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to  the  exchange 
of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored,1  so  as  to  prevent 
the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  fifty-two  years  before 
with  Brasidas,2  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene\     The  Lacedaemonians 
on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their  harmosts  and  their  garrisons 
from  every  city  still  under  occupation.    Since  they  had  already 
made  such  promise  once  before  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but 
had  never  performed  it,  commissioners,3  not  Spartans,  were  now 
named  from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
agreement. 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing  this 
part  of   the    conditions,   for    the   whole    soul    and   violent 
sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed  by  their  S?1^186?' 
quarrel  with  Thebes.    The  miso-Theban  impulse  now   against1 
drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other   TheDes- 
thoughts,   and  which,   though   doubtless  Agesilaus  and   others 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 1.  this   chapter   to   the   peace   between 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  374  B.C.    1  have 

3  Dioddr.  xv.   38.     e£ayu>yels,  Xen.    already   remarked   that   they   belong 
Hellen.  I.  c.  properly  to  the  peace  of  371  B.C. ;   as 

Diod&rus  refers  the  statements  in    Wesseling  suspects  in  his  note. 
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considered  it  at  the  time  as  legitimate  patriotic  resentment  for 
the  recent  insult,  appeared  to  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon, 
when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  subsequent  season  of 
Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding  inspiration  sent  by  the 
gods,1  like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ate.  Now  that  Thebes  stood 
isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of  Bceotia,  Agesilaus 
had  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  subdue  her  thoroughly.  The 
same  impression  of  the  superiority  of  Spartan  force  was  also 
entertained  both  by  the  Athenians  and  by  other  Greeks — to  a 
great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  themselves.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  Spartans  would  break  up  the  city  of  Thebes  into  villages 
(as  they  had  done  at  Mantineia)— or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her 
the  fate  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  Plataea — or  even  decimate 
her  citizens  and  her  property  to  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pur- 
suant to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Thebans  to  Xerxes.2 
Few  persons  out  of  Bceotia  doubted  of  the  success  of  Sparta. 
To  attack  Th6bes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted ;  and  as  Sparta, 
by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced  everything 
ombrotus'is  like  imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies,  leaving  each 
ordered  to      0f  them  free  to  send  or  withhold  assistance  as  they 

march  into  J 

Bceotia,  out  chose,  to  raise  an  army  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the 
0  °  ia'  allies,  generally  speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed 
with  the  Spartan  antipathy  against  Thebes,  desired  only  to  be 
left  to  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  liberty.  But  it  so  happened 
that  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  sworn,  the  Spartan  king 
Kleombrotus  was  actually  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Bceotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  peace,  Kleombrotus  sent 
home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his  future  proceedings.  By  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan  authorities  and  assembly,  with 
Agesilaus  as  the  most  vehement  of  all,3  he  was  directed  to  march 
against  the  Thebans,  unless  they  should  flinch  at  the  last  moment 
(as  they  had  done  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish 
their  presidency  over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  One  citizen  alone, 
named   Prothoiis,   interrupted   this   unanimity.      He  protested 

i  Xen.  Uellen.  vi.  4,  3.    t}Stj  yap,  w?    Pelopid.  c.  20  ;  Dioddr.  xv.  61. 
a  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20 :  Plutarch  J  iutarcn>  Agesilaus,  c.  JS. 
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against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of  their  oaths,  which 
required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  reconstitute  it  on  the 
voluntary  principle  .  next,  as  imprudent  in  regard  to  the  allies, 
who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and  would 
never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to  them.  But 
Prothoiis  was  treated  with  disdain  as  a  silly  alarmist,1  and  the 
peremptory  order  was  despatched  to  Kleombrotus  ;  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  reinforcement  oi  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  the 
number  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been 
greater  than  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  before 
serving  in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  oi  concession  were  manifested  at 
Thebes.2  Epameinondas,  on  his  return  had  found 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  had  the  defences 
adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  federation  and  £n  J ceotia» 
against  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the  magnitude  encamps  at 
of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy  might 
be  prevented  from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into  Bceotia. 
Epameinondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force  the  narrow 
pass  near  Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of  Mount  Helikon  on 
one  side  and  the  Lake  Kopais  on  the  other — the  same  position 
as  had  been  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  by  the  army 
returning  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus,  twenty-three  years  before. 
Orchomenus  lay  northward  (that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side) 
of  this  position ;  and  its  citizens,  as  well  as  its  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  now  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of 
Kleombrotus.  That  prince,  with  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare 
in  the  Spartan  commanders,  baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations. 
Instead  of  marching  by  the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Bceotia, 
he  turned  southward  by  a  mountain  road  scarcely  deemed 
practicable,  defeated  the  Theban  division  under  Chaereas  which 
guarded  it,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Helikon  to  the  Boeotian  port 
of  Kreusis  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Coming  upon  this  place  by 
surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing  twelve  Theban  triremes  which 


i  Xen.  Uellen.  vi.  4,  2,  8.    eKeivov  Boeotian  cities  should  be  left  auto- 

fxkv  4>\vapelv  riyrjvaTo,  &c.  nomous ;  and  the  requisition  was  re- 

2  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Lace-  pudiated  (Dioddr.  xv.  51 ;  Aristeides, 

daeraonians    from   Sparta   or   Kleom-  Orat.  (Leuktr.)  ii.  xxxiv.  p.  G14,   ed. 

brotus  from  Phokis  sent  a  new  for-  Dindorf).     But   such    mission   seems 

mal  requisition  to  Thdbes,  that  the  very  doubtful. 
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lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  port, 
and  marched  without  delay  over  the  mountainous  ground  into 
the  territory  of  Thespiae  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Helikon ; 
where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a  place  of  ever- 
memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.1 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained ;  not  only 
Epameinon-  placing  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  of  Thebes, 
Th  baraat  ut  a^s0  °Penmg  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with 
Leuktra-  Sparta,  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding 
nienUrfth'e  the  difficulties  of  Mount  Kithseron.  Both  the  king 
army.  anxj  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  were  full  of  joy 

and  confidence ;  while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were  struck 
with  dismay  as  well  as  surprise.  It  required  all  the  ability  of 
Epameinondas  and  all  the  daring  of  Pelopidas  to  uphold  the 
resolution  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain  away  or  neutralize 
the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a  dispirited  Greek  was  sure 
to  see  in  every  accident  of  the  road.  At  length,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans  with  their  allied  Boeotians 
were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to  Leuktra,  where  they  were 
posted  on  a  declivity  opposite  tc  the  Spartan  camp.  They  were 
commanded  by  the  seven  Boeotarchs,  of  whom  Epameinondas  was 
one  But  such  was  the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining  battle 
with  the  Spartans  on  equal  terms,  that  even  when  actually  on 
the  ground,  three  of  these  Boeotarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the 
order  for  fighting,  and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes 
for  a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to  Athens. 
Epameinondas  was  vainly  combating  their  determination,  when 
the  seventh  Bceotarch,  Branchylides,  arrived  from  the  passes  of 
Kithseron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the 
feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave 
despair  than  of  cheering  hope — a  conviction  that  it  was  better  to 
perish  in  the  field  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
masters  of  the  Kadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens,  however, 
were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in  Thebes  as 
well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia;2  and  a  Spartan 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3,  4 ;  Dioddr.  2  Kallisthenes,  apud  Cic.  de  Divina- 
xv.  53 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2.  tione,  i.  34.    Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot. 
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exile  named  Leandrias,  serving  in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to 
assure  them  that  they  were  now  on  the  very  spot  foredoomed  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire.  Here  stood  the 
tomb  of  two  females  (daughters  of  a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus) 
who  had  been  violated  by  two  Lacedaemonians  and  had  after- 
wards slain  themselves.  Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Spartans  for  this  outrage, 
came  back  imprecating  curses  on  them,  and  slew  himself  also. 
The  vengeance  of  these  departed  sufferers  would  now  be  sure  to 
pour  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her  army  was  in  their  own 
district  and  near  their  own  tomb.  And  the  Theban  leaders,  to 
whom  the  tale  was  full  of  opportune  encouragement,  crowned 
the  tomb  with  wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates  against 
the  common  enemy  now  present.  * 

While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  superhuman 
aid,  Epameinondas,  to  whom  the  order  of  the  coming  New  order 
battle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  human   °^baJtdb 
precautions    should    be    wantiug.      His    task    was   Epameinon- 
arduous  ;    for  not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited,     as" 
while  those  of  the  enemy  were  confident,  but  their  numbers 
were  inferior,  and  some  of  the  Boeotians  present  were  hardly 
even  trustworthy.    What  the  exact  numbers  were  on  either  side 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.      Dioddrus  assigns  about  6000 
men  to  the  Thebans  ;   Plutarch  states  the  numbers  of  Kleom- 
brotus  at  1 1,000. 2    Without  placing  faith  in  these  figures,  we  see 
good  reason  for  believmg  fchat  the  Theban  total  was  decidedly 


1  Xeuophontis  Hellenica,  vL   4,  7  ;  up,  and   stopped  not  far  oft ;   upon 

Diodorus,  xv.  54  ;  Panamas,  ix.  13,  3;  which    the    prophet   Theokritus   ex- 

Piutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20,  21 ;  PoJyse-  claimed — "Here    conies    the    victim 

mis,  ii.  3,  8.  required,  sent  by  the  special  providence 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  of  the  gods ".    The  chestnut  filly  was 

a  dream  saw  Skedasus,  who  directed  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on 

himto  offer  on  this  tomb  "an  auburn  the  tomb;  every  one  being  in   high 

virgin"    to    the    deceased    females,  spirits    from   a   conviction   that   the 

Peiopidas  and  his  friends  were  greatly  mandate  of  the  gods  had  been  exe- 

perplexed  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  cuted. 

command ;   many  urged  that  it  was  The  prophet  Theokritus  figures  in 

necessary  for  some  maiden  to  devote  the    treatise   of    Plutarch   de   Genio 

herself,    or    to    be    devoted    by   her  Socratis  (c.  3,  p.  576  D)  as  one  of  the 

parents,  as  a  victim  for  the  safety  of  companions  of  Pelopidas  in  the  con- 

the  country,  like  Menuekeus  and  Ma-  ^piracy  whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy 

karia  in  the  ancient  legends ;  others  was  put  down  and  the  Lacedaemonians 

denounced  the  idea  as  cruel  and  inad-  expeJled  from  the  Kadmeia. 

missible.    In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  2  Dioddr.    xv.    52  —  56  ;     Plutarch, 

a  mare  with  a  chestnut  filly  galloped  Pelop.  c.  20. 
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inferior.  For  such  inferiority  Epameinondas  strove  to  make  up 
by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination  at  that  time  novel  as 
well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former  Grecian  battles,  the  opposite 
armies  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along  the 
whole  line  ;  or  at  least  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
generals — and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought 
in  accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the 
part  of  some  division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this 
habit,  Epameinondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his 
own  left  to  bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right, 
and  to  keep  back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of 
action.  Knowing  that  Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all 
the  official  persons,  would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he 
calculated  that,  if  successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops, 
he  should  find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder.  Accord- 
ingly he  placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen  Theban  hoplites,  to 
the  prodigious  depth  of  fifty  shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the 
Sacred  Band  in  front.  His  order  of  advance  was  disposed 
obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the  deep  column  on  the  left 
should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right  kept  com- 
paratively back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a  defensive 
attitude. 

In  371  B.C.,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 
Confidence  betokened  high  military  genius.  It  is  therefore  no 
of  the  Spar-  disgrace  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
Kieom-  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  ordinary  Grecian  tactics 

brotus.  of  joining  battle  at  once  along  the  whole  line.     But  so 

unbounded  was  the  confidence  reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that 
there  never  was  any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions  were 
less  thought  of.  When,  from  their  entrenched  camp  on  the 
Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  separated  from  them  by  a  small  breadth  of 
low  ground  and  moderate  declivities,  their  only  impatience  was 
to  hurry  on  the  decisive  moment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
escaping.  Both  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus 
united  in  provoking  the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  partisans  urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done 
anything  against  the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  clear 
himself  from  the  disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour  insti- 
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tuted  between  him  and  Agesilaus ;  the  opponents  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  that  if  Kleombrotus  were  now  backward,  their 
suspicions  would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart  towards 
the  Thebans.1  Probably  the  king  was  himself  sufficiently  eager 
to  fight,  and  so  would  any  other  Spartan  general  have  been,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  even 
had  he  been  otherwise,  the  impatience,  prevalent  among  the 
Lacedaemonian  portion  of  his  army,  left  him  no  option.  Accord- 
ingly, the  decided  resolution  to  fight  was  taken.  The  last 
council  was  held,  and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus 
after  his  morning  meal,  where  copious  libations  of  wine  both 
attested  and  increased  the  confident  temper  of  every  man.  The 
army  was  marched  out  of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  declivity  ;  Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and 
most  of  the  Lacedaemonians  being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of 
twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedemonians  were  also  on  the  left,  but 
respecting  the  order  of  the  other  parts  of  the  line  we  have  no 
information.     The  cavalry  was  chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epameinondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity,  in 
his  own  chosen  order  of  battle  ;  his  left  wing  being  Battle  of 
both  forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  order,  Leuktra- 
for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in  front  of  his 
line.  But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  sent  away  his 
baggage  and  attendants  home  to  Thebes  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  made  proclamation  that  any  of  his  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were 
not  hearty  in  the  cause  might  also  retire  if  they  chose.  Of  such 
permission  the  Thespians  immediately  availed  themselves  ; 2  so 
many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances 
to  be  all  in  favour  of  Lacedaemonian  victory.  But  when  these 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a  con- 
siderable detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either  with 
or  without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  forced 
them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The  most 
zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Phokians,  the 
Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of  merce- 
naries— executed  this  movement,  which  seems  to  have  weakened 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  main  battle,  without  doing  any 
mischief  to  the  Thebans. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5.        a  Polysen.  ii.  2.  2 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3  ;  ix.  U,  i. 
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The  cavalry  first  engaged  in  front  of  both  lines  ;  and  here  the 

_  .  .  .  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest.  The 
Defeat  of         _  r    _         J   .  .  . 

the  Spar-  Lacedaemonian  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at 
death  of  tn^s  moment  unusually  bad,  composed  of  raw  and 
Kleombro-     feeble  novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the 

rich — was  soon  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the 
infantry,  whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by  the  fugitives.  To  re- 
establish the  battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry 
to  advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right.  The  victorious 
cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  of  the 
centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them  from  making  much  forward 
movement ;  while  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  with  their  left 
advanced  according  to  their  intention  to  bear  down  Kleombrotus 
and  his  right  wing.  The  shock  here  was  terrible  ;  on  both  sides 
victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately  disputed,  in  a  close  hand- 
combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and  opposite  masses. 
But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Theban  charge — with 
the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in  front,  composed  of  men 
highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,1  and  the  deep  column  of  fifty 
shields  propelling  behind — that  even  the  Spartans,  with  all  their 
courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline,  were  unable  to  stand  up  against 
it.  Kleombrotus,  himself  either  in  or  near  the  front,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  apparently  early  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  only 
by  heroic  and  unexampled  efforts,  on  the  part  of  his  comrades 
around,  that  he  was  carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Around  him  also  fell 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan  official  staff  ;  Demon 
the  Polemarch,  Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several 
others.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the 
right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driven 
back  to  their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 
It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  left 

was  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle 
adherence  of  fell — as  Epameinondas  had  intended  that  it  should. 
3Se8Partan    *n  no  otner  Part  °f  tne  ^me  does  tnere  appear  to  have 

been  any  serious  fighting  ;  partly  through  his  delibe- 
rate scheme  of  not  pushing  forward  either  his  centre  or  his  right 
— partly  through  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban  cavalry, 
»  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5,  p.  639  F. 
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which  probably  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of  the  enemy's 
line — and  partly  also  through  the  lukewarm  adherence,  or  even 
suppressed  hostility,  of  the  allies  marshalled  under  the  command 
of  Kleombrotus.1  The  Phokians  and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the 
cause  from  hatred  of  Thebes — had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  retiring  baggage  and  attendants  ;  while  the  remaining 
allies,  after  mere  nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to 
the  camp  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  it.  Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
left  wing,  probably  astounded  by  the  lukewarmness  of  those 
around  them,  and  by  the  unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right, 
fell  back  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force, 
with  the  dying  king,  was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind 
the  entrenchment  on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious 
Thebans  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.2 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood 
arrayed  in  the  camp  from  that  exulting  boastfulness 
with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before,   campaSter 
and  fearful  was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified,    confession- 
Of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth   of  defeat 
from  the  camp,  only  three  hundred  returned  to  it.3   to  s^Hcit* 
One  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  besides,  had  been  left  JJ^g11™1" 
on  the  field,  even  by  the  admission  of  Xenophdn  ; 
probably  the  real  number  was  even  larger.     Apart  from  this,  the 
death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  impressive  to  every 
one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of 
Thermopylae.     But  this  was  not  all.     The  allies  who  stood 
alongside  of  them  in  arms  were  now  altered  men.    All  were  sick 
of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  further  exertion  ;   some  scarcely 
concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the  defeat.    And  when  the 
surviving  polemarchs,  now  commanders,  took  counsel  with  the 

1  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4 :  compare  viii.         2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  13,  14. 
6,    1)    lays    great    stress    upon    this        3  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.  Plutarch  (Agesil. 

indifference  or  even  treachery  of  the  c.   28)  states  1000  Lacedaemonians  to 

allies.    Xenophdn  says  quite  enough  to  have  been  slain  ;  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4) 

authenticate  the  reality  of   the   fact  gives  the  number  as  more  than  1000 ; 

(Hellen.  vi.  4,  15—24) :  see  also  Cicero  Diod6rus  mentions  4000  (xv.  56),  which 

de  Offic.  ii.  7,  26.  is  doubtless  above  the  truth,  though 

Polyaenus     has     more     than     one  the  number  given  by  Xenophdn  maybe 

anecdote  respecting  the  dexterity  of  fairly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it. 

Agesilaus  in  dealing  with  faint-hearted  Dionysius   of    Halikarnassus    (Antiq. 

conduct  or  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman,  ii.  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans 

allies  of  Sparta  (Poly sen.  ii.  1, 18—20).  perished. 
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principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the  emergency,  there 
were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed  for  renewal  of 
the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force  their  slain  brethren  in 
the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  All  the  rest  felt  like 
beaten  men  ;  so  that  the  polemarchs,  giving  effect  to  the  general 
sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the  regular  truce  for  burial  of 
their  dead.  This  the  Thebans  granted,  after  erecting  their  own 
trophy.1  But  Epameinondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would 
practise  every  stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses, 
coupled  the  grant  with  the  condition  that  the  allies  should  bury 
their  dead  first.  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarce  any  dead 
to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field  was 
a  Lacedasmonian.2  And  thus  tbe  Theban  general,  while  he 
placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  proclaimed  at 
the  same  time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan  courage,  as  to 
rescue  the  misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all  aggravation  on  the 
score  of  dishonour.  What  the  Theban  loss  was  Xenophon  does 
not  tell  us.  Pausanias  states  it  at  forty-seven  men,3  Diodorus  at 
three  hundred.  The  former  number  is  preposterously  small, 
and  even  the  latter  is  doubtless  under  the  truth  ;  for  a  victory 
in  close  fight,  over  soldiers  like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been 
dearly  purchased.  Though  the  bodies  of  the  Spartans  were 
given  up  to  burial,  their  arms  were  retained  ;  and  the  shields  of 
the  principal  officers  were  seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias  at 
Thebes,  500  years  afterwards.4 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  when  Epamei- 
b.o.  371.  nondas  quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  been  excluded 
Great  sur-  ^rom  ^e  genera^  peace,  to  the  day  when  he  stood 
prise,  and      victorious  on  the  field  of  Leuktra.5    The  event  came 

immense         V1  ,■■        n       ■■  ,-. 

alteration  Juke  a  thunderclap  upon  every  one  in  Greece — upon 
produced  victors  as  well  as  vanquished — upon  allies  and 
throughout    neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike.     The  general  expec- 

Greece  bv 

the  Theban  tation  had  been  that  Thebes  would  be  speedily 
victory.         overthrown  and  dismantled  ;  instead  of  which,  not 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 15.  6  This  is  an  important  date  preserved 

2  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4  ;  Plutarch,  by  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  28).  The  con- 
Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  B ;  Cicero  de  gress  was  broken  up  at  Sparta  on 
Officiis,  ii.  7.  the   fourteenth  of   the  Attic   month 

3  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4  ;  Diodor.  xv.  55.  Skirrophorion  (June),  the  last  month 

4  Pausan.  ix.  16,  3.  of  the  year  of  the  Athenian  archon 
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only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophdn — whose  account  of  the  battle  is 
obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagrin  which  the 
event  occasioned  to  him * — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward  acci- 
dents,2 or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of  Kleom- 
brotus, upon  whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta 
did  not  scruple  to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,3  while  others  faintly 
exculpated  him  by  saying  that  he  had  fought  contrary  to  his 
better  judgment,  under  fear  of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms, 
coming  from  men  wise  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves 
for  the  public  calamity  by  censuring  the  unfortunate  commander, 
will  not  stand  examination.  Kleombrotus  represented  on  this 
occasion  the  feeling  universal  among  his  countrymen.  He  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained 
by  Agesilaus  and  all  the  Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force 
could  not  resist  him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was 
exactly  what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  Bceotia,  and  his  capture  of 
Kreusis,  was  a  creditable  manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged 
his  order  of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals  at 
the  time.     There  appears  no  reason  to  censure  his  generalship, 

Alkisthenes ;    the    battle  was   fought  ko.1   tois    /xev   orajjaacu    Kparr)6rjvai    Sta. 

on   the  fifth  of   the  Attic  month  of  rbv  oi> k  6  p  0  m  s  r\yvi<ra jxevov.  &c. 

Hekatombaeon,    the    first    mouth    of  (s.  9). 

the  next  Attic  year,  of  the  archon  I  take  his  statement  as  good  evidence 
Phrasikleides— about  the  beginning  of  of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both  by- 
July.  Agesilaus  and  by  Archidamus  —  an 
i  Dioddrns  differs  from  Xenoph6n  on  opinion  the  more  natural,  since  the  two 
one  important  matter  connected  with  contemporary  kings  of  Sparta  were 
the  battle  ;  affirming  that  Archidamus  almost  always  at  variance,  and  at  the 
son  of  Agesilaus  was  present  and  head  of  opposing  parties ;  especially 
fought,  together  with  various  other  true  about  Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus, 
circumstances,  which  I  shall  discuss  during  the  life  of  the  latter, 
presently,  in  a  future  note.  I  follow  Cicero  (probably  copying  Kallis- 
XenophSn.  thengs  or  Ephorus)  says,  de  Officiis, 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  8.  eU  8'  ovv  i.  24,  84— "Ilia  plaga  (Lacedsemoniis) 
tV  fxax'j"  tois  fJiev  AaKcSaiju.oi'tots  pestifera,  qua,  quum  Cleombrotus 
rravra  ravavria  iyiyvero,  rots  Se  (to  invidiam  timens  ternere  cum  Epami- 
the  Thebans)  navra  «ai  V7rb  rrjs  tv'xi??  nonda  conflixisset,  Lacedsemoniorum 
koltu>p9ovto.  opes  corruerunt".    Polybius  remarks 

3  Isokrates,  in  the  Oration  vi.  called  (ix.  23,  we  know  not  from  whom  he 
Archidamus  (composed  about  five  year3  borrowed)  that  all  the  proceedings  of 
after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by  Kleombrotus  during  the  empire  of 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus)— puts  Sparta  were  marked  with  a  generous 
this  statement  distinctly  into  the  regard  for  the  interests  and  feelings 
mouth  of  _  Archidamus  —  fiexpt  y.ev  of  the  allies  ;  while  the  proceedings 
ravrrftrl  it}?  rj/xepa?  SeSvarvxriKevcu  of  Agesilaus  were  of  the  opposite 
ioKoCjaev  ev  rj}  p-a-xy  r(j  npbs  ©>j/3cuov$,  character. 
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except  in  so  far  as  he  was  unable  to  divine — what  no  one  else 
divined — the  superior  combinations  of  his  adversary,  then  for  the 
first  time  applied  to  practice. 

To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epameinondas  is  never  named  in 
his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognizes  in  substance 
that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx — a  fact 
which  both  Plutarch  and  Dioddrus 1  expressly  refer  to  the  genius 
of  the  general.  All  the  calculations  of  Epameinondas  turned  out 
successful.  The  bravery  of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry,  seconded  by  the  training  which  they  had  received 
during  the  last  few  years,  was  found  sufficient  to  carry  his  plans 
into  full  execution.  To  this  circumstance  principally  was  owing 
the  great  revolution  of  opinion  throughout  Greece  which  followed 
the  battle.  Every  one  felt  that  a  new  military  power  had 
arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  training,  under  the  generalship  of 
Epameinondas,  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  on  a  fail- 
field,  with  shield  and  spear,  and  with  numbers  on  the  whole 
inferior,  for  fhe  ancient  Lykurgean  discipline  ;  which  last  hai 
hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel  as  turning  out  artists  and 
craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere  citizens  in  the  opposite  ranks, 
armed,  yet  without  the  like  training.2  Essentially  stationary 
and  old-fashioned,  the  Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne 
by  the  progressive  military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled 
by  a  pre-eminent  tactician — a  misfortune  predicted  by  the 
Corinthians 3  at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed, 
in  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another  species  of 
teaching  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  overpassed — the 
hard  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emotion.     Memor- 


1  Dioddr.  xv.  55.  Epameinondas,  Saip-ovtovs  8e  p.6vov<;  t<3  ovn  rexvLrc.? 
iSiq.  7tvl  kc&  irepiTTj)  ra£ei  xPrlcr°LlJiei/0^t  T'*)V  woAejuttKwv — and  Xenophdn,  Menior. 
Sia  -rfjs   i8tas   CTTparrfyias  nep<.enoiri<TaTO  ii.  5,  13,  14. 

ttjv    7repij36i)TOi'   vUr^v.     .     .     .     8Co   ko1  3  Thucyd.    i.    71.      apxaLorpoira  vp.u>v 

ko$t)V   7T0i»j<ras    r^v    <£>aAayya,    tw    tovs  (of  you  Spartans)  Tot  entrrfSevfiara  npbg 

e/TiAe/CTOvs  exovn  Kepart,  eyvta  uptveiv  Tr\v  avrou?    eanv.       avdyK-q     8'     uxrnep 

fiaxriv,  &C.     Cp.  Plutarch,  Pelop.  C.  23.  Te'xviJS     a  el      to.       en  ly  iyv  6  fie  v  a 

2  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  viii.  3,  3,  5.  KpareiP'    ical   ^o-y^afovaTj   fiev    nokei 
Compare     Xenophdn,      De     Repub.  ra    aKivrfra   i>6p.ip.a  apitrra,  Trpbs  7roAAa 

Laced,  xiii    5.      tov?  fiev   aAAov?  auTO-  8e   ai'ay/r(x£op.eV(HS  ievat,    ttoAAtjs    Kai 

0-XeStacrras  elvcu  tS>v  crTpauwTi/cwi',  Aa/ce-  ttjs    e  n  l  t  e\vfj  trews  8  el,   &C. 
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able  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  this  fatal  catas- 
trophe was  received  at  Sparta.  To  prepare  the  reader  Effect  of 
by  an  appropriate  contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  mani-  the  news  at 
festation  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  before,  when  heroic  self, 
the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived  from  JEgospotami,  command- 
bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet.  "  The 
moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian1)  reached  all  up  the  Long 
Walls  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens,  as  each  man  communicated  the 
news  to  his  neighbour  :  on  that  night  not  a  man  slept,  from 
bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens  and  for  his  own  impending 
ruin."  Not  such  was  the  scene  at  Sparta,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra,  although  there  was  everything 
calculated  to  render  the  shock  violent.  For  not  only  was  the 
defeat  calamitous  and  humiliating  beyond  all  former  parallel, 
but  it  came  at  a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on  victory. 
As  soon  as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced  his  way  into  Boeotia,  saw 
the  unassisted  Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no  Spartan 
entertained  any  doubt  of  the  result.  Under  this  state  of  feeling, 
a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that  the 
army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king,  of  400 
Spartans,  and  more  than  1000  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed,  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of 
the  slain.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called 
the  Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last  day  ; 
and  the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its  usual 
solemnity  in  the  theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy  of  thp 
intelligence,  the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity  to  ba 
either  interrupted  or  abridged.  "  Of  necessity ,  I  suppose  they  wen 
grieved,  but  they  went  through  the  whole  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  only  communicating  the  names  of  the  slain  to  their 
relations,  and  issuing  a  general  order  to  the  women  to  make  no 
noise  or  wailing,  but  to  bear  the  misfortune  in  silence."  That 
such  an  order  should  be  issued  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  that 
it  should  be  issued  and  obeyed  is  what  could  not  be  expected  ; 
that  it  should  not  only  be  issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is 
what  no  man  could  believe  if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the 
contemporary  historian.  "  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might 
see  those  whose  relations  had  been  slain  walking  about  in  public 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
8—12 
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with  bright  and  cheerful  countenances  ;  but  of  those  whose  rela- 
tives survived,  scarce  one  showed  himself ;  and  the  few  who  were 
abroad  looked  mournful  and  humbled." 1 

In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and  obedience 
Difference  to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
and  t^art  stances,  with  the  sensitive  and  demonstrative  temper 
—Athens  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling  at  Athens,  so 
acSvem  much  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Homeric  type 
energy.  0f  Greeks,  we  must  at  the  same  time  remark  that,  in 

reference  to  active  and  heroic  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
past  calamities  and  making  head  against  preponderant  odds,  the 
Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two.  I  have  already 
recounted  the  prodigious  and  unexpected  energy  displayed  by 
Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss  of  her  two  armaments  before 
Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected  that  she  could  have  held  out  for 
six  months  ;  I  am  now  about  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  Sparta, 
after  the  calamity  at  Leuktra — a  calamity  great  and  serious 
indeed,  yet  in  positive  amount  inferior  to  what  had  befallen 
the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  reader  will  find  that,  looking  to 
the  intensity  of  active  effort  in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to 
the  advantage  of  Athens  ;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  justifying,  the 
boast  of  Perikles2  in  his  memorable  funeral  harangue,  that  his 
countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of  Spartans,  were  yet 
found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring  exertion,  when  the 
hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the 

Eeinforce-      safety  °f  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ;  for  which 

mentssent     purpose    they    put    in    march    nearly    the    whole 

om  parta.   remajnjng  force  0f  gparta.     Of  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16.    yevofievonv  riyyeXfiivot.  r/aav,  oAxyovs  olv  eiSes,  tov- 

Sk   rovTOiv,    6   ixev   eis   rrjv  AaiceSaifiova  tovs  Se  <TKv8puitrov<;  nai  Taireivovs  nepu- 

ayyeA.wi'  to  tto0os  d^iKreirat,  Tv/Avonou-  cWas— and  Plutarch,  Agesil.  C.  29. 

Siwv  re  ovcruv  t»j?  reAeuratas,  «al  rov  See  a  similar  statement  of  Xeno- 

avSptKov  xopov  evSov  ovtos.   ot  Se  e<£op<H,  phdn,    after    he    has   recounted   the 

enel  fiKovaav  to  n-d0os,  ekvirovvTo  nev,  cutting  in  pieces  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

too-nep  otpeu,  avayKr)  •  tov  /u.eVroi  x°P0V  mora  near  Lechseum,  about  the  satis- 

ovk  egriyayop,  a\ka  Siayu>vi<ra<r6ai  eltov.  faction  and  even  triumph  of  those  of 

Kal  ra  fiev  bv6fx.ara  7rpb?  tovs  oiKetous  the    Lacedaemonians    who    had   lost 

eKdo-Tou  tS>v  Te6vr)K6T(av  aneSoaav  •  Trpo-  relations  in  the  battle ;   while  every 

6t7rov  Si  Tats  ywaigi,  fiij  noielv  Kpavy^v,  one  else  was  mournful  (Xen.  Hellen. 

cVXAd  aiyrj  to  iraOos  cpepeiv.    rjj  Se  vare-  iv.  5, 10).    Compare  also  Justin,  xxviii. 

paLaty  op$v,  wvp,ej/  ire0v acrav  oi  npocrrj-  4— the  behaviour  after  the  defeat  of 

kovtcs,    A.i7rapovs    ko.1     c/>aiSpoi>s    ev    tw    Sellasia. 

4>avep$  ii'ix<TTpe4>o(i.evovt «  Siv   St   £<ivTes  a  Thucyd.  ii.  39. 
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morce,  or  military  divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two 
or  three  had  been  sent  with  Kleombrotus  ;  all  the  remainder 
were  now  despatched,  even  including  elderly  citizens  np  to  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  who  had  been  left  behind  in  con- 
sequence of  other  public  offices.  Archidamus  took  the  command 
(Agesilaus  still  continuing  to  be  disabled),  and  employed  himself 
in  getting  together  the  aid  promised  from  Tegea,  from  the  villages 
representing  the  disintegrated  Mantineia,  from  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
Phlius,  and  Achaia  ;  all  these  places  being  still  under  the  same 
oligarchies  which  had  held  them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage, 
and  still  adhering  to  Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at 
Corinth,  as  a  means  of  transporting  the  new  army  across  to 
Kreusis,  and  thus  joining  the  defeated  troops  at  Leuktra ;  the 
port  of  Kreusis,  the  recent  acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now 
found  inestimable,  as  the  only  means  of  access  into  Boeotia.1 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in  its  entrenched 
camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were  at  first  in  proceeding 
no  hurry  to  disturb  it.     Besides  that  this  was  a  very  in  Boeotia" 
arduous  enterprise,  even  after  the  recent  victory,  we   battle  of 
must  recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  Thebans  them-   xh^Theban 
selves  upon  whom  their  own  victory  had  come  by   victory  not 
surprise,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  animated  more  received  at 
by  despair    than    by  hope.     They   were    doubtless  Athens- 
absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph  and  exultation  of   the 
moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations  of  their  families  in 
Thgbes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by  their  valour. 
Like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great  victory2  over  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they  probably  required  an 
interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of  ecstasy,  before  they  would 
resume  action.     Epameinondas  and  the  other  leaders,  aware  how 
much    the    value    of    Theban    alliance    was    now    enhanced, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcement  from  without,  before  they 
proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow.    To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald, 
crowned   with  wreaths  of   triumph,   proclaiming   their  recent 
victory.     They  invited  the  Athenians   to   employ  the  present 
opportunity  for  taking  full  revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their 
hands   with    those   of    Thebes.     But    the    sympathies   of   the 
Athenians  were  now  rather  hostile   than  friendly  to  Thebes, 
l  Xen.  Hellen.  ?i.  i,  17-19.  a  see  Thucyd.  vii.  73. 
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besides  that  they  had  sworn  peace  with  Sparta  not  a  month 
before.  The  senate,  who  were  assembled  in  the  acropolis  when 
the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with  evident  chagrin,  and 
dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of  courtesy ;  while  the 
unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the  city  in 
expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own 
speedy  re-establishment,  found  themselves  again  struck  down 
and  doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was 

Jason  of  sent  ^0r  ^e  same  PurP0Se>  an(*  very  differently 
Pherse  received.      That   despot    sent   back   word    that    he 

Leuktra—  would  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to 
the  Spartan  be  equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was  a  mere 
retires  from  deception ;  for  at  the  same  time  he  collected  the 
under*  mercenaries  and  cavalry  immediately  near  to  him, 

capitu-  an(j  began  his  march  by  land.     So  rapid  were  his 

movements,  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition— though 
he  had  to  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians, 
who  were  his  bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans  safely  in 
Bceotia.1  But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he 
should  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high 
ground,  while  they  would  march  straight  up  by  the  hill  and 
attack  it  in  front,  Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as 
too  perilous,  recommending  that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's 
departure  under  capitulation.  "Be  content  (said  he)  with  the 
great  victory  which  you  have  already  gained.  Do  not  com- 
promise it  by  attempting  something  yet  more  hazardous,  against 
Lacedaemonians  driven  to  despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect  that 
a  few  days  ago  you  yourselves  were  in  despair,  and  that  your 
recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of  that  very  feeling.  Remember  that 
the  gods  take  pleasure  in  bringing  about  these  sudden  changes  of 
fortune."2  Having  by  such  representations  convinced  the  Thebans, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  20,  21.  mission    they    profited,   so   that  the 
However,  since  the  Phokians  formed    Spartans  now  stood  alone  in  the  camp 

part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it  (Paus.  ix.  14,  1).     This,  however,  is 

must  be  confessed  that  Jason  had  less  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Xeno- 

to  fear   from   them  at  this   moment  phon  (vi.  4,  26),  and  I  think  improbable, 

than  at  any  other.  Sievers    (Geschichte,    &c. ,    p.    247) 

2  Pausanias  states  that  immediately  thinks  that  Jason  preserved  the  Spar- 
after  the  battle,  Epameinondas  gave  tans  by  outwitting  and  deluding 
permission  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  Epameinondas.  But  it  appears  to  me 
depart  and  go  home,  by  which  per-  that  the  storming  of  the  Spartan  camp 
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lie  addressed  a  friendly  message  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  dangerous  position,  as  well  as  of  the  little  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  their  allies,  and  offering  himself  as  mediator  to 
negotiate  for  their  safe  retreat.  Their  acquiescence  was  readily 
given ;  and  at  his  instance  a  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
assuring  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia. 
In  spite  of  the  agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander placed  little  faith  either  m  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason, 
apprehending  a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit 
the  camp  and  of  attacking  him  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he 
issued  public  orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be  ready  for 
departure  after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march  in  the  night  to 
Kithaeron,  with  a  view  of  passing  that  mountain  on  the  next 
morning.  Having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false  scent,  he  directed 
his  real  night-march  by  a  different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first 
to  Kreusis,  next  to  iEgosthena  in  the  Megarian  territory. l  The 
Thebans  offered  no  opposition  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  they 
intended  any  fraud,  considering  that  Jason  was  here  the  guaran- 
tee, and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break  his  word. 

It  was  at  iEgosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemonians  met 
Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the  Laconian 
forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  completed,  he  advanced  no 
farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded,  and  Lacedaemonians  as 
well  as  allies  returned  home.2 


was  an  arduous   enterprise   wherein  to  have  taken  place,  not  after  the  battle 

more  Thebans  than   Spartans  would  of  Leuktra,  but  before  it.    Jason  (he 

have  been  slain.    Moreover,  the  Spar-  says)  came  with  a  considerable  force 

tans   were   masters    of    the   port  of  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.    He  pre- 

Kreusis,  so  that  there  was  little  chance  vailed  upon  Kleombrotus,  who  doubted 

of  starving  out  the  camp  before  rein-  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers,  to 

forcements  arrived.    The  capitulation  agree   to   a  truce    and   to   evacuate 

granted   by   Epameinondas  seems  to  Boeotia.      But    as   Kleombrotus   was 

have  been  really  the  wisest  proceeding,  marching  homeward,  he  met  Archi- 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  22—25.  damus  with  a  second  Lacedaemonian 

The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra,  army,  on  his  way  to  Boeotia,  by  order 

however,   must    have    been  that  by  of   the   Ephors,   for  the  purpose  of 

which  Kleombrotus  arrived.  reinforcing  him.    Accordingly  Kleom- 

2  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  brotus,  finding  himself  thus  unexpect- 

for  noticing  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the  edly  strengthened,  openly  broke  the 

battle  of  Leuktra,  between  DiodSrus  truce   just   concluded,   and   marched 

and  XenophSn.   I  have  followed  Xeno-  back   with   Archidamus   to   Leuktra. 

pb6n.  Here  they  fought  the  battle,  Kleom- 

Diod6rus  (xv.  54)  states   both  the  brotus  commanding  the   right    wing, 

arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the  and  Archidamus  the  left.    They  sus- 

outmarch  of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  tained  a   complete   defeat,  in  which 
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In  all  communities  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 

liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would 
Treatment  r  .  '        .     „         '  ., 

of  the  have  been  a  scene  of  mourning.     But  in  Sparta  it  was 

citizens  on  pregnant  with  grave  and  dangerous  consequences.  So 
reaching  terrible  was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the 
suspension  Spartan  citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became 
of  the  law.  utteriy  intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  fact  sufficed  for 
his  condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  into  justifying  or  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to  him  or 
be  seen  consorting  with  him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus ;  no  other 
family  would  intermarry  with  his  ;  if  he  was  seen  walking  about 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was  struck  and  ill-used  by  the 
passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that  visible  humility  which  was 
supposed  to  become  his  degraded  position.  Such  rigorous 
treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the  panegyrist  XenophOn1) 

Kleombrotus    was    slain  ;  the  result  possible  to  escape  out  of  Boeotia. 
being  the  same  on  both  statements.  2.    If    Dioddrus    relates   correctly 

We  must  here  make  our   election  there  must  have  been  a  violation  ot 

between  the   narrative  of   Xenophdn  truCe  on  the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and 

and  that  of  Dioddrus.  That  the  autho-  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  glaring  as  any 

rity  of  the  former  is  greater,  speaking  that  occurs  in  Grecian  history.    But 

generally,  I  need  hardly  remark;  never-  such    violation    is   never   afterwards 

theless,  his  philo-Lacoman  partialities  alluded  to  by   any   one,   among  the 

become  so  glaring  and  preponderant  misdeeds  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

leSSf  fwhere ^^^"i^dkchLSn^  the  3'  A  Part>  and  an  essential  Part>  of 

^!f,rl!t„    J    ™?«^SS  Hi  the  story  of  Diod6rus,  is  that  Archi- 

£?™ffi J*nJy«r?rf«?C«  J^.ffnrS  danius    was   present  and  fought  at 

?nr^nKfnl?^^L^»tPnfW  Leuktra.     But  we  have  independent 

S Tfno01^^  % ?U!SwmL?  Zln  evidence  rendering  it  almost  certain 

^rih^„#AnSfrl^w  that  he  was  not  th^e.    Whoever  reads 

JK  •«£*  S??™ „f  f ™™  ™  f  nl  the  Discourse  of  Isokrates  called  Archi- 

t^fd^eCfLV1°^  If  on?  ^HC6fi°f  tit  damns  (Or.  vi.  sect.  9, 10,  129),  will  see 

£?-!  °L\u?  nSfrlaj PSa'o^L^  w  that  such  observations  could  not  have 

i?w      Glf  <SwS   in  been  Put   into  the  mouth  of   Archi- 

ielCrfc?i  J  t? \  fiS«e  Scnneider  ad  damus,  if  he  had  been  present  there, 

XTt  will^elouna^iowever,  on  ex-  and (g .<£™>  ™  Joint  command  with 

amining  the  facts,  that  such  suspicion  ,°  „   °  .    "          .               L    „ 

ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  4.  If  Dioddrus  be  correct,  Sparta 

that  there  are  grounds  for  preferring  must  have  levied  a  new  army  from 

the  narrative  of  Xenoph&n.  her  allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the 

1.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  hap-  Pe,ace»   wmch   peace   exonerated   her 

pened  that  the  remains  of  the  Spartan  allies  from  everything  like  obligation 

army,  after   the   defeat   of   Leuktra,  to  follow  her  headship ;   and  a  new 

escaped  out  of  Boeotia.    Jason  arrives  army,  n°t  for  the  purpose  of  extricat- 

after  the  battle,  and  prevails  upon  the  mg  defeated  comrades  in  Boeotia,  but 

Thebans    to    allow   them   to   retreat  for  pure  aggression   against   Thebes, 

tinder    a    truce ;     Archidamus     also  .ihis>  to  say  the  least,  is  eminently 

arrives  after  the  battle  to  take  them  improbable. 

up.      If  the  defeat  had  taken  place  On  these  grounds  I  adhere  to  Xeno- 

under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Pnon  an(l  depart  from  Diodorus. 

Dioddrus,  Archidamus   and   the  sur-  1  Xenoph.  Rep.   Lac.    c.  ix.  ;   Plu- 

vivors  would  have  found  it  scarcely  tarch,  Agesil.  c.  30. 
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helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spartan  father  and  mother, 
when  they  learnt  that  their  son  was  among  the  slain  and  not  among 
the  survivors.  Defeat  of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released 
from  captivity  and  brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta, 
some  uneasiness  had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  malcontents.1 
Here  was  another  case  yet  more  formidable.  The  vanquished 
returning  from  Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the  severe  loss 
sustained  in  the  battle  amply  attested  their  bravery.  Aware  of 
the  danger  of  enforcing  against  them  the  established  custom,  the 
Ephors  referred  the  case  to  Agesilaus,  who  proposed  that  for 
that  time  and  case  the  customary  penalties  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep,  but  should  be  revived  afterwards  and  come  into  force  as 
before.  Such  was  the  step  accordingly  taken ; 2  so  that  the 
survivors  from  this  fatal  battle-field  were  enabled  to  mingle 
with  the  remaining  citizens  without  dishonour  or  degradation. 
The  step  was  indeed  doubly  necessary,  considering  the  small 
aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens ;  which  number 
always  tended  to  decline — from  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  political 
franchise  combined  with  the  exigences  of  Spartan  training3 — 
and  could  not  bear  even  so  great  a  diminution  as  that  of  the  four 
hundred  slain  at  Leuktra.  "Sparta  (says  Aristotle)  could  not 
stand  up  against  a  single  defeat,  but  was  ruined  through  the 
small  number  of  her  citizens."  4 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining  the 
utter  loss  of   ascendency   abroad,    and   the   capital   Lowered 
diminution  both  of  power  and  of  inviolability  at   of  Sparta  in 
home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon   prestfgTof 
Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  important.      But   military 
a  fact  still  more  important  was,  the  alteration  of  lost. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  84.  70).       He     incurred     the     strongest 

a  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30 ;  Plutarch,  unpopularity     for     such     opposition. 

Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B ;  Apoph-  Compare     also     Justin,     xxviii.     4— 

theg.  Reg.  p.  191  C;  Polyrenus,  ii.  1, 13.  describing     the     public     feeling     at 

A  similar  suspension  of  penalties,  Sparta  after  the  aefeat  at  Sellasia. 
for  the  special  occasion,  was  enacted        3  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizen- 
after  the  great  defeat  of  Agis  and  the  ship  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part 
Lacedaemonians  by  Antipater,  B.C.  33U.  of  this  History,  ch.  vi. 
Akrotatus,  son  of    King    Kleomenes,         *  Aristotel.   Politic,  ii.  6,  12.     fiCav 
was    the    only    person   at    Sparta   who  yap  n-Aij-yV  ovx  virrjveyicev  r\  noXis,  aAA.' 

opposed  the  suspension  (Dioddr.  xix.    o7rw\€To  fica  tV  b\<.yav6ptDwiav. 
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opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  with  regard  to  Sparta, 
by  the  sudden  shock  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  All  the  prestige 
and  old  associations  connected  with  her  long-established  power 
vanished  ;  while  the  hostility  and  fears,  inspired  both  by  herself 
and  by  her  partisans,  but  hitherto  reluctantly  held  back  in 
silence,  now  burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta  north 

of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  elsewhere, 
BC-  37L  passed  away  from  her,  and  became  divided  between 
Extension  of  t^e  victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherae.  The 
Thebes.  Thebans,  and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  were  now 

rf  (frcho?  *n  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited  to  enthusiasm 
menus  and     by  their  recent  success,  were  eager  for  fresh  glories, 

and  readily  submitted  to  the  full  exigences  of  military 
training  ;  while  under  a  leader  like  Epameinondas,  their  ardour 
was  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  they  became  better  soldiers 
every  month.1  The  Phokians,  unable  to  defend  themselves 
single-handed,  were  glad  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile  to  them  than  the  Thessalian 
Jason — and  concluded  with  them  obligations  of  mutual  defence 
and  alliance.2  The  cities  of  Eubcea,  together  with  the  Lokrians 
(both  Epiknemidian  and  Opuntian),  the  Malians,  and  the  town  of 
Heraklea,  followed  the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now 
defenceless  ;  for  Jason,  in  returning  from  Bceotia  to  Thessaly, 
had  assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications ;  since  by  its 
important  site  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily  be 
held  as  a  position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern  Greece.3 
The  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite  defence- 
less ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against  its  inhabitants, 
were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was,  it  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war ;  nor  even  what  might 
have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had  Kleombrotus  been  victorious 
at  Leuktra.     But  the  strenuous  remonstrance  of  Epameinondas 

^  !  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24.    koX  yap  ol    the    unwilling    pen    of    Xenoph&n  : 

fxev  BoiwtoI  7rdvT€$  eyvixva£oVTO  nepl  to.  compare  vii.  5,  12. 

oTr\a,  ayaKKoi-nevoi  rfj  ei>  AcvKrpois  rt'/crj,         2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23  ;  vii.  5,  4 ; 

&c.  Diod6r.  xv.  57. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from         a  Xen  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27 ;  vi.  5,  23. 
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prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Alike  distin- 
guished for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views,  he  reminded 
his  countrymen  that  in  their  present  aspiring  hopes  towards 
ascendency  in  Greece,  it  was  essential  to  establish  a  character 
for  moderation  of  dealing  *  not  inferior  to  their  military  courage, 
as  attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the  Orchomenians 
were  pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however,  the  same 
lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  expelled  from  Boeotia,  and 
their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  when  Epameinondas 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  of  the  Boeotians  as 
were  disaffected  to  the  Theban  cause  might  march  away,  the 
Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  and  departed."2 
The  fugitive  Thespians  found  shelter,  like  the  Plataeans,  at 
Athens.3 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by  the 
erection  of  a  treasury- chamber,4  and  the  dedication  of  Power  and 
pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  the  military  organi-  ambition 
zation  of  Boeotia  was  receiving  such  marked  improve- 
ment, and  the  cluster  of  dependent  states  attached  to  Thebes  was 
thus  becoming  larger,  under  the  able  management  of  Epameinon- 
das— Jason  in  Thessaly  was  also  growing  more  powerful  every 
day.  He  was  tagus  of  all  Thessaly  j  with  its  tributary  neighbours 
under  complete  obedience — with  Macedonia  partially  dependent 
on  him — and  with  a  mercenary  force,  well  paid  and  trained, 
greater  than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  Greece.  By  dismantling 
Eleraklea,  in  his  return  home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern 
Greece  whenever  he  chose.  His  personal  ability  and  ambition, 
combined  with  his  great  power,  inspired  universal  alarm  ;  for  no 
man  knew  whither  he  would  direct  his  arms  ;  whether  to  Asia, 
against  the  Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond  of  boasting5— or  north- 
ward against  the  cities  in  Chalkidike — or  southward  against 
Greece. 

1  Diodfir.  xv.  57.  a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter)  for 

2  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3 ;  ix.  14,  1.  believing  that  the  Thespians  were  not 

'     '  an-oAiSes  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1.  4  Pausanias,  x.  11,  4. 

I  have  already  j?iven  my  reasons  (in         B  Isokrates.  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  141. 
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The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 
Plans  of  beginning  of  370  B.C.,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pythian  Leuktra :  for  Jason  proclaimed  distinctly  his  intention 
festival.  0f  being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival  (the  season  for 
which  was  about  August  1,  370  B.C.,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with 
splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  Orders  had  been  given  that  his  troops  should 
hold  themselves  ready  for  military  service1 — about  the  time  when 
the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent 
round,  demanding  from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian 
sacrifice,  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god ;  for  those  who  came 
to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more  beasts 
bred  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha.2  We  must  recollect, 
however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  B.C.  occurred  under 
peculiar  circumstances  ;  for  the  two  previous  festivals  in  374  B.c. 
and  378  B.C.  must  have  been  comparatively  unfrequented,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  Spai  ta  and  her  allies  on  one  side, 
and  Athens  and  Thebes  on  the  other,  and  also  of  the  occupation 
of  Phokis  by  Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  B.C., 
following  immediately  after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an 
extraordinary  burst  of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardly  tributes  to  the  god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the 
hostile  dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  military  force  intended  to  accompany  Jason. 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though  not 
formally  announced,  which  no  Greek  could  imagine  without  un- 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,30.    naprjyyet.ke  which  I  incline  to  conceive  as  celebrated 

Se  #cal  a>s  cTTpaTevcro^ei'ots  eis  tov  nepl  about  August  1— a  little  later  than  Dr. 

tol  rivflia  xpoyoy  ©eTraAois  irapearKevd-  Arnold,  a  little  earlier  than  Mr.  Clinton, 

£e<r0cu.  supposes.  Looking  to  the  lunar  months 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  construe-  of  the  Greeks.we  must  recollect  that  the 

tion  of  this  passage  (see  his  Appendix  festival  would  not  always  coincide  with 

ad  Thucyd.  v.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  the  same  month  or  week  of  our  year, 
second    volume    of    his     edition     of        I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 

Thucydidgs)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  setting  aside  the  statement  of  Plutarch 

Fynes  Clinton.    At  the  same  time,  I  respecting    the    coincidence    of    the 

do  not  think  that  the  passage  proves  Pythian    festival  with   the   battle  of 

much  either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or  Kor&neia. 

against  the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton,  about         2  Xen.  ITellen.   vi.  4,  29,  30.    fiovv 

the    month   of   the  Pythian  festival,  riy^ova,  <fec. 
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easiness.  Tt  was  affirmed  that  Jason  was  about  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the  festi-  Assassi- 
val,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  jjj^a? 
assembly.  It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lay  Pherae. 
hands  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple— a  scheme 
said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius 
fifteen  years  before,  in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who 
was  now  dependent  upon  Jason.1  As  there  were  no  visible  means 
of  warding  off  this  blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know 
what  they  were  to  do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury  ;  upon 
which  the  god  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — and 
he  kept  his  word.  This  enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly 
before  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.2  He  had  been  reviewing 
his  cavalry  near  Pherae,  and  was  sitting  to  receive  and  answer 
petitioners,  when  seven  young  men  approached,  apparently  in 
hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and  appealing  to  him  for  a  settle- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  got  near,  they  set  upon  him  and  slew 
him.3  One  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  another 
also  as  he  was  mounting  on  horseback  ;  but  the  remaining  five 
contrived  to  reach  horses  ready  prepared  for  them,  and  to  gallop 
away  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
which  these  fugitives  visited  they  were  received  with  distin- 
guished honour,  as  having  relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one 
who  inspired  universal  alarm,4  now  that  Sparta  was  unable  to 
resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power 
nor  ability,  by  two  brothers— Polyphron  and  Poly-   Relief  to 
dorus.     Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  in-   the*3 death 
fluenced  most  seriously  the  subsequent  destinies  of  Jf^25icMon 
Greece.     What  else  he  would  have  done,  we  cannot  in  Greece. 

i  Diodor.  xv.  13.  The   cause  which   provoked   these 

^  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 30.   anoKpivaaBai.  young    men     is     differently    stated  : 

tov  9ebv,  6tl  avT(Z  fieXricrei.    6  6'  ovv  compare  Diod6r.  xv.  60  ;  Valer. Maxim. 

A  v  vj  p,  ti)Aikouto?  w  v,  k  a  I  to  <rav-  ix.  10,  2. 
Ta    /cat    TOtaira    6iai>oov/u.ei/os,  4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

&c.  The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 

Xenoph&n  evidently  considers  the  early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  refutes  the 

sudden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  conse-  compliment   which   Cornelius    Nepos 

quence    of    the    previous     intention  (Timoth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Timotheus;  who 

expressed  by  the  god  to  take  care  of  can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 

his  own  treasure.  after  373  B.C.,  when  he  received  the 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  31,  32.  latter  at  Athens  in  his  house 
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say  ;  but  he  would  have  interfered  materially  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Theban  power.  Thebes  was  a  great  gainer 
by  his  death,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  though  in 
alliance  with  him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  his  widow  went  to 
reside  there  for  security.1  Epameinondas  was  relieved  from  a  most 
formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban  allies  north  of  Boeotia 
became  much  more  dependent  than  they  would  have  remained, 
if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of  Jason  in  Thessaly. 
The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved  a  few  years  longer,  to  be 
rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
Proce  d*  »  during  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the  battle 
inPeiopon-  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had 
theldefeatr  occurred  in  Peloponnesus.  The  treaty  sworn  at  Sparta 
ExLu?sitla*  twenty  days  Def°re  tnat  battle  bound  the  Lace- 
ofthe  dsemonians  to  disband  their  forces,  remove  all  their 

harmosts  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and  leave  every  subordinate 
*n&  . .  city  to  its  own  liberty  of  action.  As  they  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by  the  orders  sent  to 
Kleombrotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous  in  executing  the 
remaining  conditions,  though  officers  were  named  for  the  express 
purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the  evacuation  of  the  cities 
was  really  carried  into  effect.2  But  it  probably  was  not  accom- 
plished in  twenty  days,  nor  would  it  perhaps  have  been  ever  more 
than  nominally  accomplished,  if  Kleombrotus  had  been  successful 
in  Boeotia.  But  after  these  twenty  days  came  the  portentous 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  army.  The  in- 
vincible arm  of  Sparta  was  broken,  she  had  not  a  man  to  spare 
for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  ascendency.  Her  harmosts  dis- 
appeared at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared  from  the  Asiatic  and 
insular  cities  twenty-three  years  before,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus 3)  and  returned  home.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had  been  maintained  everywhere  by 
local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies,  which  had  been  for  the  most  part 
violent  and  oppressive.  Against  these  governments,  now  deprived 
of  their  foreign  support,  the  long-accumulated  flood  of  internal 
discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force   stimulated  probably  by 

Xen.  Hollen.  vi.  4,  37.  2  Dioddr.  xv.  38,  efaywyeis. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 1—5. 
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returning  exiles.  Their  past  misgovernment  was  avenged  by- 
severe  sentences  and  proscription,  to  the  length  of  great  reac- 
tionary injustice,  and  the  parties  banished  by  this  anti- Spartan 
revolution  became  so  numerous  as  to  harass  and  alarm  seriously 
the  newly-established  governments.  Such  were  the  commotions 
which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  B.C.,  disturbed  many  of 
the  Peloponnesian  towns, — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
Megara,  &c, — though  with  great  local  difference  both  of  detail 
and  of  result.1 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its  most 
violent  form  was  Argos.    We  do  not  know  how  this   sialism 
fact  was  connected  with  the  general  state  of  Grecian   at  Argos— 

i        .  o  -it  i  •  violent 

politics  at  the  time  ;  for  Argos  had  not  been  in  any  intestine 
way  subject  to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  feud* 
confederacy,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent 
war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  The  Argeian 
government  was  a  democracy,  and  the  popular  leaders  were 
vehement  in  their  denunciations  against  the  oligarchical  opposi- 
tion party,  who  were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family  position. 
These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  forcible 


1  D!0<16r.  xv.  39,  40. 

Dioddrusraentionsthese  commotions 
as  if  they  had  taken  place  after  the 
peace  concluded  in  374  B.C.,  and  not 
after  the  peace  of  371  B.C.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  have  taken 
place  after  tho  former,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  broken  off  almost  as  soon 
as  sworn— was  never  carried  into  effect 
—and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens 
and  Sparta.  I  have  before  remarked 
that  Dioddrus  seems  to  have  con- 
founded, both  in  his  mind  and  his 
history,  these  two  treaties  of  peace 
together,  and  has  predicated  of  the 
former  what  really  belongs  to  the 
latter.  The  commotions  which  he 
mentions  come  in  most  naturally  and 
properly  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy  and  its  local 
representatives  in  the  various  cities 
to  have  taken  place  even  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5). 
But  if  such  reaction  began  at  that  time, 
it  must  have  been  promptly  repressed 
by  Sparta,  then  in  undiminished  and 
even  advancing  power. 


Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  have 
happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
may  be  properly  noticed  here.  Polybius 
(ii.  39),  and  Strabo  seemingly  copying 
him  (viii.  p.  384),  assert  that  both 
Sparta  and  Thebes  agreed  to  leave 
their  disputed  questions  of  power  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Achaeans,  and 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  Though  I 
greatly  respect  the  authority  of  Poly- 
bius, I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile  his 
assertion  either  with  the  facts  which 
unquestionably  occurred,  or  with 
general  probability.  If  any  such 
arbitration  was  ever  consented  to,  it 
must  have  come  to  nothing;  for  the 
war  went  on  without  interruption. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  was  even  consented  to,  either 
by  Thebes  or  by  Sparta.  The  exuberant 
confidence  of  the  former,  the  sense  of 
dignity  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
must  have  indisposed  both  to  such 
a  proceeding ;  especially  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  umpires  like  the 
Achaean  cities,  who  enjoyed  little 
estimation  in  370  B.C.,  though  they 
acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards. 
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overthrow  of  the  government.  But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered 
prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the  suspected  conspirators  were 
interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make  them  reveal  their  accom- 
plices ;  under  which  interrogation  one  of  them  deposed  against 
thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people,  after  a  hasty  trial,  put 
these  thirty  men  to  death  and  confiscated  their  property,  while 
others  slew  themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate.  So  furious  did 
the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  become,  exasperated  by  the 
popular  leaders,  that  they  continued  their  executions  until  they 
had  put  to  death  1200  (or,  as  some  say,  1500)  of  the  principal 
citizens.  At  length  the  popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired 
and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done  ;  upon  which  the  people  were 
animated  to  fury  against  them  and  put  them  to  death  also.1 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism,  or 
Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which  these 
multiplied  executions  were  consummated  ;  though  the  name 
seems  more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrection  than 
deliberate  executions.  "We  know  the  facts  too  imperfectly  to  be 
able  to  infer  anything  more  than  the  brutal  working  of  angry 
political  passion  amidst  a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or 
Korkyra,  where  there  was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste  for 
speech  or  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  speech,  and  of  hearing 
both  sides  of  every  question  fully  discussed.  Cicero  remarks 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony 
of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  was  discharged  by  mutual  elo- 
quence of  vituperation,  while  the  assembly  or  the  dikastery 
afterwards  decided  between  them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled 
Athenian  people,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at 
Argos,  were  so  shocked  at  it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of 
purification  to  be  performed  round  the  assembly.2 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed, 

expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the 

mentMuP"    Peloponnesian  cities,  and  though  as  yet  there  was  no 

helplessness  Theban  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either  actual 
of  Sparta.  .  '. 

or  prospective,  yet  she  was  protoundly  discouraged, 
and  incapable  of  any  effort  either  to  afford  protection  or  to  uphold 

i  Dioddr.  xv.  57,  68.  (Philip.)  s.  58  :  compare  Dionys.  Halic 

2  Plutarch.  Reipuhl.  Gerend.  Prse-    Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  06. 
cept.    p.    814    B;   IsokratSs,    Or.    v. 
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ascendency.     One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity 
of  contending  for  home  and  family  ;  *  probably  too  the  disposi- 
tions of  her  own  Periceki  and  Helots  in  Laconia  were  such  as 
to  require  all  her  force  as  well  as  all  her  watchfulness.    At  any 
rate,  her  empire  and  her  influence  over  the  sentiments  of  Greeks 
out  of  Laconia  became  suddenly  extinct,  to  a  degree  which 
astonishes  us  when  we  recollect  that  it  had  become  a  sort  oi 
tradition  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  that,  only  nine  years  before, 
it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus.     How  completely  her  ascen- 
dency had  passed  away  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  step  taken  by 
Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close  of  371   B.C.,  about  foui 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     Many  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  though  they  had  lost  both  their  fear  and  their  reverence 
for  Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  continue  members  of 
a  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presidency  of  some  places  her- 
considerable  city.    Of  this  feeling  the  Athenians  took  head  of  a° 
advantage  to  send  envoys  and  invite  them  to  enter  "^^an 
into  a  common  league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis  of  the  land  con- 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  of  the  peace  recently  sworn    e  eracy- 
at  Sparta.2    Many  of  them,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  will  adhere  to  the 
peace  sent  down  by  the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  allies  generally.     If  any  of  the  cities 
who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall  be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her 
with  all  my  might."    What  cities,  or  how  many,  swore  to  this 
engagement  we  are  not  told  :    we  make  out  indirectly  that 
Corinth  was  one  ; 3  but  the  Eleians  refused  it,  on  the  ground 
that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Marganeis,  the  Tri- 
phylians,  and  the  Skilluntians  was  not  recognized.     The  forma- 


i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 10.  In  this  passage,  Morus  and  some 

The  discouragement  of  the  Spartans  other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought 

is  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  though  to  read  ovir<a  (which  seems  not  to  be 

indirect,  intimations  of  Xenoph&n— not  supported  by  any  MSS.),  in  place  of 

less  than  by   their  actual  conduct—  oiirw.    Zeune  and  Schneider  have  ad- 

Hellen.  vi.  5,  21 ;  vii.  1,  30—32 :  com-  mitted  the  new  reading  into  the  text, 

pare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30.  yet  they  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi,  5,  1 — 3.    evOvfit}-  change,  and  I  confess  that  I   share 

Oevres  oi  'A.6r)vaiot.  on  oi  IIeAo7roi'i')jo-ioi  their   doubts.      The    word    ovtm   will 

en  o'Loptou,  xpyvai  a.Ko\ov6elv,  kou.  ovtco  construe,  and  gives  a  clear  sense — a 

SiaKeoivTo  oi  Aa/ceSaijaoViot,  Stawep  tow?  very  different  sense  from  ovttw,  indeed, 

'AOrivaiovs  8ie6eaav — ^erane^TvovTaL  ras  yet    one    more   likely   to   have   been 

iroAets,  oom  /SouAoi/rai  ttjs  eiprji/ijs  /were-  intended  by  Xenophdn. 
Xeiv,  rjf  jSao-iAey?  Kareirefj.\pev.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  87. 
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tion  of  the  league  itself,  however,  with  Athens  as  president,  is  a 
striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  sudden  dethronement  of  Sparta, 
and  as  a  warning  that  she  would  henceforward  have  to  move  in 
her  own  separate  orbit,  like  Athens  aftei  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Athens  stepped  into  the  place  of  Sparta  as  president  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace  ; 
though  the  cities  which  entered  intc  this  new  compact  were  not 
for  that  reason  understood  to  break  with  their  ancient  president.1 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  present 
.  ..  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  date,  serves  to 
preferred  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
phiktyonic  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons  an  accusa- 
bSSTrrby'  ^on  aSa*nst  ner>  ^or  ^ne  unlawful  capture  of  their 
against  citadel  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  while  under  a 

Sparta.  SWOrn  peace,  and  for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the 

Spartan  authorities  on  this  act,  in  detaining  and  occupying  the 
place.  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans  guilty, 
and  condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500  talents.  As  the  fine  was 
not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain  interval,  doubled  it ;  but 
the  second  sentence  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  the  first, 
since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement.2  Probably  neither 
those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who  passed  the  vote, 
expected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  really  submit  to  pay  the 
fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Amphiktyons  ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  really  were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than 
.    „  one  point  of  view.     First,  as  indicating  the  lessened 

tans  are  dignity  of  Sparta.  Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and 
to"  fine1—  tfte  death  of  Jason,  Thebes  had  become  preponderant, 
*?thi8fnct  esPecia^y  in  Northern  Greece,  where  the  majority  of 
as  an  '  the  nations  or  races  voting  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
indication,     ^g^bly  were  situated.     It  is  plainly  through  the 

iThnsthe  Corinthians  still  continued  Sacred    War    against   the   Phokians, 

allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8).  which  began  in  355  B.C.,  and  in  which 

2Diodor.  xvi.  23— 29  ;  Justin,  viii.  1.  the    conduct    of   Sparta   was   partly 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  of  determined  by  this  previous  sentence 

them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  who  of  the  Amphiktyons.    See  Theopompi 

treated  at   large   of    the   memorable  Fragrn.  182-  184,  ed.  Didot. 
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ascendency  of  Thebes  that  this  condemnatory  vote  was  passed. 
Next,  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency,  which  we  shall  here- 
after observe  still  further  developed,  to  extend  the  functions  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special  sphere  of  religious 
solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  political  coercion  or 
revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  state.  In  the  previous 
course  of  this  history,  an  entire  century  has  passed  without  giving 
occasion  to  mention  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part 
in  political  affairs.  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Xenophon,  though 
their  united  histories  cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic 
conflict,  ever  speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does 
not  even  notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
although  it  falls  within  the  period  of  his  history.  "We  know  the 
fact  only  from  Diodorus  and  Justin,  and,  unfortunately,  merely 
as  a  naked  fact,  without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details. 
During  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
Sparta  had  always  had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and 
synod  of  allies  convened  by  herself  :  her  political  ascendency  was 
exercised  over  them  eo  nomine,  by  a  method  more  direct  and  easy 
than  that  of  perverting  the  religious  authority  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  open  to  her.1 
But  when  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  became  the  more 
powerful  state  individually,  she  had  no  such  established  confede- 
racy and  synod  of  allies  to  sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share 
or  abet  her  antipathies.  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting 
alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae,  and  composed  of 
twelve  ancient  races,  principally  belonging  to  Northern  Greece, 
as  well  as  most  of  them  inconsiderable  in  power,  presented  itself 
as  a  convenient  instrument  for  her  purposes.  There  was  a 
certain  show  of  reason  for  considering  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Phcebidas  as  a  religious  offence  ;  since  it  was  not  only  executed 
during  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical  obligations  recognized  between 
Grecian  cities  ;  which,  like  other  obligations,  were  believed  to  be 
under  the  sanction  of  the  gods  ;  though  probably,  if  the  Athe- 
nians and  Plataaans  had  preferred  a  similar  complaint  to  the 
Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her  equally  unjust  attempt  to 

1  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen,  pp.  192—197  (Berlin, 

8—13 
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surprise  Platsea  under  full  peace  in  the  spring  of  431  B.C.,  both 
Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have  resisted  it.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a  case  against  Sparta  sufficiently 
plausible,  when  combined  with  their  overruling  ascendency,  to 
carry  a  majority  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure 
the  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the  sentence 
produced  no  direct  effect — which  will  explain  the  silence  of 
Xenophdn.  But  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  con- 
nected with  the  Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereafter 
pregnant  with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none  were  more 
Proceedings  powerfully  affected,  by  the  recent  Spartan  overthrow 
in  Arcadia.  at  Leuktra,  than  the  Arcadians.  Tegea,  their  most 
important  city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta ;  Orchomenus 
was  of  like  sentiment ;  and  Mantineia  had  been  broken  up  into 
separate  villages  (about  fifteen  years  before)  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves — an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  committed  at 
the  zenith  of  their  power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The 
remaining  Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion  vil- 
lagers— rude  men,  but  excellent  soldiers,  and  always  ready  to 
follow  the  Lacedaemonian  banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and 
military  deference  as  from  the  love  of  plunder.1 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment.  The 
b  o  S7i  Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and 

plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy 
lishnient'of  that  their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to 
Mantineia  ^t  °^  ^e  Spartans  ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the 
by  its  own  harmosts  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions. It  was  by  the  Mantineians  that  the  movement 
was  first  commenced.  Divested  of  Grecian  city-life,  and  con- 
demned to  live  in  separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo- 
Spartan  oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound  animosity, 
which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity  of  deposing  these 
oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia  with  its  walls,  and 
resume  their  political  consolidation  ;  while  the  leaders  banished 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 19. 
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by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention  now  doubtless 
returned  to  become  foremost  in  the  work.1  As  the  breaking  up 
of  Mantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  acts  of  Spartan 
omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sympathy  in  favour  of  its 
re-establishment.  Many  Arcadians  from  other  quarters  came  to 
lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover,  the  Eleians  sent  three  talents 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost.  Deeply  mortified  by  this 
proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to  prevent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans 
sent  Agesilaus  with  a  friendly  remonstrance.  Having  been 
connected  with  the  city  by  paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had 
declined  the  command  of  the  army  of  coercion  previously  em- 
ployed against  it ;  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian 
leaders  refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his 
communication,  desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose 
to  them.  Accordingly,  he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no 
view  of  hindering  the  re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to 
request  that  they  would  defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta  could 
be  formally  given  ;  which  (he  promised)  should  soon  be  forth* 
coming,  together  with  a  handsome  subscription  to  lighten  the 
cost.  But  the  Mantineian  leaders  answered  that  compliance  was 
impossible,  since  a  public  resolution  had  already  been  taken  to 
prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  Enraged  at  such  a  rebuff,  yet 
without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  return 
home.2    The  Mantineians  persevered  and  completed  the  rebuild- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6  ;  vi.  5,  3.  Ophis    has  altered.     If   the   former, 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  4,  5.  there  would  be  three  successive  sites, 
Pausanias  (viii.  8,  6  ;  ix.  14,  2)  states    the  oldest  of  them  being  on  the  hill 

that  the  Thebans  re-established  the  called  Ptolis,  somewhat  north  of 
city  of  Mantineia.  The  act  emanated  Gurzuli.  Ptolis  was  perhaps  the 
from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  larger  of  the  primary  constituent 
Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians,  villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Peloponnesos, 
before  the  Thebans  had  yet  begun  to  p.  242)  makes  the  hill  Gurzuli  to  be 
interfere  actively  in  Peloponnesus,  the  same  as  the  hill  called  Ptolis ; 
which  we  shall  presently  find  them  Colonel  Leake  distinguishes  the  two, 
doing.  But  it  was  doubtless  done  in  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map  north- 
reliance  upon  Theban  support,  and  was  ward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca,  pp. 
in  all  probability  made  known  to,  378—381).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli  is 
and  encouraged  by,  Epameinondas.  It  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  centre 
formed  the  first  step  to  that  series  of  of  Mantineia  (Leake,  Peloponnes.  p. 
anti-Spartan   measures     in    Arcadia,  383). 

which  I  shall  presently  relate.  The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt 

Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now  in  370  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 

built  was  not   exactly  in   the   same  eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than 

situation  as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  two    miles    in     circumference.       The 

B.C.,  since  the  river  Ophis  did  not  run  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  points  north 

through  it,  as  it  had  run  through  the  and  south.    It  was  surrounded  with  a 

former,  or    else    the    course   of    the  wet  ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one 
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ing  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an  elliptical  form, 
surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 

The    affront    here    offered,   probably   studiously    offered,   by 

Mantineian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles  them- 

refusaiatmg   se^v^s,  or  sympathized  with  the  exiles,  was  only  the 

experienced    prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently  to  be  recounted) 

bv  Acr6sil2iu.s 

from  the        yet  more  galling  and  intolerable.     But  it  was  doubt- 

-kSyians  less  felt  to  tlie  quick  botn  by  the  EPnors  and  by 

painful  to  Agesilaus,  as  a  public  symptom  of  that  prostration 
into  which  they  had  so  suddenly  fallen.  To  appreciate 
fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we  must  recollect  that  an  exagge- 
rated pride  and  sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  well  as  collective, 
founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned  by  incredible  rigour 
of  training,  was  the  chief  mental  result  imbibed  by  every  pupil 
of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified  as  legitimate  by  the  general 
testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his  principal  recompense  for  the 
severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-suppression,  the  narrow,  monoto- 
nous, and  unlettered  routine,  wherein  he  was  born  and  died.  As 
an  individual,  the  Spartan  citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger 
of  admiration  at  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  ;  *  while  he  saw 
his  city  supplicated  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  and 
obeyed  almost  everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Pan-hellenic 
president.  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  preparatory  series  of 
events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative  sentiment  not  only 
robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  the  most  mortifying 
manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open  to  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core, 
but  loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  king  before  him — of  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  a  moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum 

course  at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  towers,  eighty  feet  apart,  all  round 
form  a  brook  which  Sir  William  Gell  the  circumference  of  the  walls  (Ernst 
calls  the  Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  pp.  23(3,  287). 
p.  142).  The  face  of  the  wall  is  com-  These  are  instructive  remains,  in- 
posed  of  regularly  cut  square  stones ;  dicating  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  re- 
lt  is  about  ten  feet  thick  in  all— four  specting  fortification  in  the  time  of 
feet  for  an  outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  Epameinondas.  It  appears  that  Man- 
inner  wall,  and  an  intermediate  space  tineia  was  not  so  large  as  Tegea,  to 
of  four  feet  filled  up  with  rubbish,  which  last  Curtius  assigns  a  circum- 
There  were  eight  principal  double  ference  of  more  than  three  miles  (p. 
gate3,  each   with   a  narrow   winding  253). 

approach,  defended  by  a  round  tower        i  Isokratis  Oratio  vi.  (ArchidamusV 

on  each  side.  There  were  quadrangular  s.  111. 
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of  her  power — and  of  having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied 
her,  in  part  brought  her  by  his  misjudgments,  into  her  present 
degradation. 

Agesilaus  had,  moreover,  incurred  unpopularity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  against 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  lame  ;  ^Sparta 
which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on  by 
his  opponents  (during  the  dispute  between  him  and  Leotychides 
in  398  B.C.  for  the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the 
regal  dignity,  and  as  being  the  precise  calamity  against  which  an 
ancient  oracle — "  Beware  of  a  lame  reign  " — had  given  warning. 
Ingenious  interpretation  by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior 
personal  merit  in  Agesilaus  and  suspicions  about  the  legitimacy 
of  Leotychides,  had  caused  the  objection  to  be  then  overruled. 
But  there  had  always  been  a  party,  even  during  the  palmy  days 
of  Agesilaus,  who  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under 
no  good  auspices.  And  when  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived, 
every  man's  religion  suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it1 — ■ 
u  See  what  comes  of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning 
of  the  gods,  and  put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  !"  In  spite  of 
such  untoward  impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery 
of  Agesilaus,  which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an 
age  of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  his 
country.  He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  affairs,  condemned 
to  the  sad  necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  affront, 
and  much  worse  that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of 
hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.C.  371 — 370.     Such   B.c.  370. 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the   Impulse 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  to    among  the 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union   towards 
among  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.     As  yet,  no   JiSm'wSot* 
such  union  had  ever  existed  :    the  fractions  of  the   Opposition 
Arcadian  name  had  nothing  in  common,  apart  from    Chomenus 
other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious   andTegea. 
sympathies,  with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous 
i  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30,  31,  34. 
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antiquity.1  But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with 
peculiar  ardour  by  a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedes,  spread 
itself  rapidly  over  the  country,  to  form  a  "  commune  Arcadum," 
or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain  proportions 
out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous,  and  invested  with  peremp- 
tory power  of  determining  by  the  vote  of  its  majority.  Such 
central  power,  however,  was  not  intended  to  absorb  or  set  aside 
the  separate  governments,  but  only  to  be  exercised  for  certain 
definite  purposes — in  maintaining  unanimity  at  home,  together 
with  concurrent,  independent  action  as  to  foreign  states.2  This 
plan  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  federation  was  warmly  promoted  by  the 
Mantineians,  who  looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in 
case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive  ;  as  well  as  by  the  Thebans 
and  Argeians,  from  whom  aid  was  expected  in  case  of  need.  It 
found  great  favour  in  most  parts  of  Arcadia,  especially  in  the 
small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia,  which  stood  most  in  need  of 
union  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Spartans — the  Maenalians, 
Parrhasians,  Eutresians,  iEgytes,3  &c.  But  the  jealousies  among 
the  more  considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  adverse  to  any 
scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia.  Among  these  unfriendly  op- 
ponents were  Hersea,  on  the  west  of  Arcadia  bordering  on  Elis — 
Orchomenus,4  conterminous  with  Mantineia  to  the  north,  and 
Tegea,  conterminous  to  the  south.  The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on 
Arcadia  had  been  always  maintained  chiefly  through  Orchomenus 
and  Tegea.  The  former  was  the  place  where  they  deposited 
their  hostages  taken  from  other  suspected  towns  ;  the  latter  was 
ruled  by  Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their  interests.5 

1  It  seems  however  doubtful  whether  Pan-Arcadian  sanctuary  and  temple  of 

there  were  not  some  common  Arcadian  Zeus  Lykaeus,  and  probably  out  of  a 

coins  struck,  even  before  the  battle  of  common  treasury  at  the  temple  of  that 

Leuktra.  god  for  religious  purposes  ;    perhaps 

Some  such  are  extant ;  but  they  are  also  in  connexion  with  the  temple  of 

referred  by  K.  O.  Muller,  as  well  as  by  Artemis  Hymnia  (Pausan.  viii.  5,  11) 

M.  Boeckh  (Metrologische  Untersuch-  between  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus. 
ungen  p.  92),  to  a  later  date  subsequent        2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  6.    wvrjyov  iirl 

to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.  rh  o^^ai  ff£v  T&  'Ap/caSi/cov,  koX,  5,t« 

On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius  vlK^  ±v  rS)  K0LV&  Toi)TO  K<ipiov  £vai  Koi 

(Beytrage  zur  Aeltern  Munzkunde,  pp.  T« ,;  ^Aewv,  &c. 
85—90,    Berlin,    1851)    contends    that        Compare  Dioddr.  xv.  59—62. 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  style         o  c    %,„  ,„„„•„„  ,;,-;  «?  o  q 
and  execution  of  these  coins,  and  that        3  See  Pausanias,  viu.  27,  2,  3. 
several  in  all  probability  belong  to  a         4  x«n-  Hellen.  vi.  5, 11. 
date  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.         5  For  the  relations  of  these  Arcadian 

He  supposes  that   these   older  coins  cities  with  Sparta  and  with  each  other, 

were    struck  in   connexion   with    the  see  Thucyd.  iv.  134  ;  v.  61,  64,  77. 
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Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large  proportion 
were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  move-   Revolution 
ment,  and  desirous  of  breaking  off  their  connexion  theTpni&~ 
with  Sparta.     At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Proxenus   Spartan 
and  Kallibius  ;  while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  sup-   pS  down 
ported  by  a  senate  composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,   Teg?a  be^' 
vehemently  opposed  any  alteration  of  the  existing   comes  anti- 
system.     Proxenus  and  his  partisans  resolved  to  appeal  and  favour- 
to  the  assembled  people,  whom  accordingly  they  con-   p^jjj^6 
voked  in  arms  :  pacific,  popular  assemblies,  with  free   dian  union, 
discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
city.     Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared  in  armed  numbers  also  ; 
and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each  party  charged  the  other  with 
bad  faith  and  with  striking  the  first  blow.1    At  first  Stasippus 
had  the  advantage.     Proxenus  with  a  few  of  the  opposite  party 
were  slain,  while  Kallibius  with  the  remainder  maintained  him- 
self near  the  town-wall,  and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on  the  side 
towards  Mantineia.     To  that  city  he  had  before  despatched  an 
express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley  with  the  oppo- 
nents.    Presently  the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and  was  admitted 
within  the  gates  ;  upon  which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate  towards  Pallan- 
tium.     He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries, 
who  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles  down  upon  them. 
The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to  surrender.     Fettered  and 
placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to  Tegea,  and  put  on 
their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans  and  Mantineians,  who  con- 
demned them  and  put  them  to  death.     Eight  hundred  Tegeans, 
of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as  exiles  to  Sparta.2 

Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now  took  place  at 
Tegea  :  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  of  discussion — as 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  oligarchical  governments,  where 

1  Xenoph6n  in  his  account  represents  as    having    begun     unjust    violence. 

Stasippus  and  his  friends  as  being  quite  Compare  Hellenic,  vi.  5,  7,  8  with  vi.  5, 

in  the  right,  and  as  having  behaved  not  36. 

only  with  justice  but  with  clemency.         The  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophdn, 

But     we     learn     from     an     indirect  in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 

admission,    in     another     place,    that  the  value  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a 

there  was  also  another  story,  totally  matter, 
different,  which  represented  Stasippus         2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  8,  9, 10. 
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scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy  in  the  state  could  be  brought 
b.c.  370.  about  without  violence.  It  decided  the  success  of  the 
Pan- Arcadian  movement,  which  now  proceeded  with 
dian  union  redoubled  enthusiasm.  Both  Manti  n  eia  and  Tegea  were 
is  f ormed.  cordially  united  in  its  favour ;  though  Orchomenus,  still 
strenuous  in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her 
own  defence,  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  Corinth  under  Polytro- 
pus.  A  full  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a 
small  town  called  Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea. 
It  appears  to  have  been  numerously  attended  ;  for  we  hear  of  one 
place,  Eutsea  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Maenalus,1  and  near  the 
borders  of  Laconia),  from  whence  every  single  male  adult  went  to 
the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy  was  finally  determined ;  though  Orchomenus 
and  Hersea  still  stood  aloof.2 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than  this 
e  c  370         *oss  to  nerse^>  an(*  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of  Tegea, 
'  "  the  most  powerful  of   her  remaining  allies.3      To 

Agesiiaus  assist  the  exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well  as  to 
Mantineia.  arrest  the  Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on  a 
Evidence  of  march  into  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  present 
sentiment  dispirited  condition  ;  while  Hersea  and  Lepreum,  but 
m  Sparta.  no  q^qj.  piaceg)  gent  contingents  to  her  aid.  From 
Elis  and  Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Man- 
tineia and  Tegea.  Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineians  had 
violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea,  Agesiiaus 
marched  across  the  border  against  them.  The  first  Arcadian 
town  which  he  reached  was  Eutsea,4  where  he  found  that  all  the 


1  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  3.  Xenophdn  calls   Eutsea  ir6\iv   onopov 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 11,  12.  with  reference  to  Laconia  (Hellen.  vi. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2.  5,  12) :  this  will  hardly  suit  with  the 
See  the   prodigious   anxiety  mani-  position  marked  by  Kiepert. 

fested  by  the  Lacedaemonians  respect-        The  district  called  Mamalia  must 

ing     the    sure    adhesion     of     Tegea  have  reached  farther  southward  than 

(Thucyd.  v.  64).  Kiepert   indicates   on   his   map.      It 

4  I  cannot  but  think  that  Eutaea  included  Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 
Kiepert  at  a  point  too  far  from  the  (Thucyd.  v.  64  ;  Herodot.  ix.  il). 
frontier  of  Laconia,  and  so  situated  in  Kiepert  has  placed  Oresteion  in  his 
reference  to  Asea  that  Agesiiaus  must  map  agreeably  to  what  seems  the 
have  passed  very  near  Asea  in  order  meaning  of  Pausanias,  viii.  44,  3. 
to  get  to  it,  which  is  difficult  to  But  it  rather  appears  that  the  place 
suppose,  seeing  that  the  Arcadian  mentioned  by  Pausanias  must  have 
convocation  was  assembled  at  Asea.  been   Oresthasion,   and    that    Oresteion 
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male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly.  Though 
the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  completely  in 
his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both  person  and 
property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the 
wall.  At  Eutsea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  prudent  to 
wait  for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force  and  the  Boeotian 
exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus.  Against  the 
latter  place,  however,  the  Mantineians  had  marched  under 
Lykomedes,  while  Polytropus,  coming  forth  from  the  walls  to 
meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and  slain.1  Hence 
Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward  with  his  own 
unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of  Tegea  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march  left  the  way 
from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians  assembled  at 
Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea  ;  from  whence  on 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mantineia,  along  the  mountain 
range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain ;  so  that  the  whole 
Arcadian  force  thus  became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  encamped 
within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia, 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his  allies  from 
Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night-march  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy.  Both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  forces  were 
thus  concentrated.  Agesilaus  found  himself  on  the  first  night, 
without  intending  it,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains 
near  Mantineia,  where  the  Mantineians  gathered  on  the  high 
ground  around,  in  order  to  attack  him  from  above  the  next 
morning.  By  a  well-managed  retreat,  he  extricated  himself 
from  this  inconvenient  position,  and  regained  the  plain ;  where 
he  remained  three  days,  prepared  to  give  battle  if  the  enemy 
came  forth,  in  order  that  he  might  "not  seem  (says  Xenophdn) 
to  hasten  his  departure  through  fear".2  As  the  enemy  kept 
within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on  the  fourth  day  to 
his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  territory.     The  enemy  did  not 

must   have    been    a   different    place,  2  Xen.   Hellen.   vi.  5,  20.^  oiro>?  /x>j 

though  Pausanias  considers  them  the  SoKoC-q  </>o0ovfxti/o?  o-jrevSeiv  tv)v  <?</>o6oi\ 

same.    See  the  geographical  Appendix  See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea, 

to  K.  O.  M  tiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxiv.  pp.  74,  75.    The  exact 

442— Germ.  edit.  spot    designated    by   the    words   tou 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  13,  14 ;  Dioddr.  omaOev   koKttov  -rifc  Macnwit^   seems 

xv.  G2.  hardly  to  be  identitied. 
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pursue,  and  he  then  pushed  on  his  march,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  evening,  to  Eutaea;  "wishing  (says  Xenophon)  to  get  his 
troops  off  before  even  the  enemies'  fires  could  be  seen,  in  order 
that  no  one  might  say  that  his  return  was  a  flight.  He  thought 
that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous 
discouragement,  by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the  country 
without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him."1  The  army  was 
then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (according 
to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  or  four 
days,  without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians !  So 
fatally  had  Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less  than 
eighteen  months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had  been 
sent  to  Kleombrotus,  to  march  out  of  Phokis  straight  against 
Thebes ! 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a 
wise  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had 
by  the  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.     Epameinondas 

AtSSffor*0  w*tn  tne  Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid 
s^artffii?  anc*  ^a^y  exPected,  a  sum  °f  ten  talents  having  been 
is  refused—  lent  by  the  Eleians  to  defray  the  cost.2  He  had  been 
appiyhen  invited  by  them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
to  the  nesian  states,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external 

Thebans.  '.  ,   J  .    „  , 

protector  against  Sparta — and  who,  even  before  they 
applied  to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  interference 
from  Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency  accepted  by 
Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her  with  various  inferior 
cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  had  experienced  a  refusal.3 
Epameinondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
Proceed-  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of 
Sews  of  ^is  victory  had  been  to  establish  or  confirm  the 
Epameinon-  ascendency  of  Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeotian 
the  battle  cities  and  over  the  neighbouring  Phokians  and  Lok- 
of  Leuktra.     rianS)  &c>      After  this   had  been  accomplished,  he 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  21.    /SovAomci'os    Aij/cei    ndxevOat :    compare    Plutarch, 

anayaytlv    tows    orrAiTa?,    npiv     Kai    rd  Agesil.  C.  30. 

nvpa  tSiv  iroAe/xiW  i&elv,  'iva jxr)  tis  tiny,  2  Xen    llellen   vi    5   19 

*>S  <f>evy<»v  aw ay  ay  ot.      =K  yap  ttj?  irpoa- 

Oev   ddv/xias    eSoKet   re   dveiAr)<^eVai    -rr/i/  3  Dioddr.  XV.  62. 

iroAif,  on  kol  eju.j3e/3A^(tet  eis  tjj^  'Apxa-         Compare    Demosthenes,   Orat.    pro 

Siav.  *ai  S-qovvti  rijv  x^Pav  ovSels  yQe-  Megalopolit.  pp.  205—207,  8.  13—23. 
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must  have  been  occupied  (during  the  early  part  of  370  B.C.)  in 
anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  had 
already  announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  imposing 
force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  (about 
August  1).  Though  this  despot  was  the  ally  of  Thebes,  yet  as 
both  his  power  and  his  aspirations  towards  the  headship  of 
Greece1  were  well  known,  no  Theban  general,  even  of  prudence 
inferior  to  Epameinondas,  could  venture  in  the  face  of  such 
liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force  into  Peloponnesus, 
leaving  Bceotia  uncovered.  The  assassination  of  Jason  relieved 
Thebes  from  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to 
show  that  his  successors  were  far  less  formidable  in  power  as 
well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  370  B.C., 
Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to  turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for 
the  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the  anti-Spartan  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pro- 
nounced impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative 
coalition. 

But  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  further  still, 
embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrangements,  nans  of 
such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  irom  recover-  JJJJJJ1^11" 
ing  her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  world,  storing  the 
While  with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  with  the  in  peiopon- 
other  he  took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled  ngsus« 
Messenians  on  their  ancient  territory.  To  achieve  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  dispossess  the  Spartans  of  the  region  once  known  as 
independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of  kings,  but  now,  for 
near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of  Laconia,  tilled  by  Helots 
for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at  Sparta.  While  converting  these 
Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as  their  forefathers  had  once  been, 
Epameinondas  proposed  to  invite  back  all  the  wanderers  of  the 
same  race  who  were  dispersed  in  various  portions  of  Greece  ;  so 
as  at  once  to  impoverish  Sparta  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant 
upon  her  flank  a  neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  exiled 
Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active  allies  of  Athens 
against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in 
Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere.     Expelled  at  the  close  of  that  war 

1  Dioddr.  xv.  60. 
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by  the  triumphant  Spartans,1  not  only  from  Peloponnesus  but 
also  from  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these  exiles  had  since 
been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic  colonies— at  Rhegium  in 
Italy,  at  Messene  iri  Sicily,  at  Hesperides  in  Libya.  From  404 
B.C.  (the  close  of  the  war)  to  373  B.C.  they  had  remained  thus 
without  a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they  began 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus. 2  Probably 
their  request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in  the 
synod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans  sat  as  members. 
Nothing  however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Athenians— 
who  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at  length  made 
peace  with  Sparta — when  the  momentous  battle  of  Leuktra 
altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Greece.  A  chance  of  protection  was  now  opened  to  the  Messe- 
nians  from  Thebes,  far  more  promising  than  they  had  ever  had 
from  Athens.  Epameinondas,  well  aware  of  the  loss  as  well  as 
humiliation  that  he  should  inflict  upon  Sparta  by  restoring  them 
to  their  ancient  territory,  entered  into  communication  with  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  all  their 
distant  places  of  emigration.3  By  the  time  of  his  march  into 
Arcadia  in  the  late  autumn  of  370  B.C.,  many  of  them  had 
already  joined  him,  burning  with  all  their  ancient  hatred  of 
Sparta,  and  contributing  to  aggravate  the  same  sentiment  among 
Thebans  and  allies. 
With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians  was  combined,  in 
the  mind  of  Epameinondas,  another  for  the  political 
consoli-  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians,  both  being  intended 

ArcadiaSs  as  Parts  of  one  strong  and  self-supporting  organization 
against  against  Sparta  on  her  own  border.    Of  course  he  could 

par  a*  have  accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind  if  there  had 

not  been  a  powerful  spontaneous  movement  towards  consolidation 
among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  But  without  his  guidance  and 
protection  the  movement  would  have  proved  aoortive,  through 
the  force  of  local  jealousies  within  the  country,  fomented  and 
seconded  by  Spartan  aid  from  without.      Though  the  general 

i  JMod&r.  xiv.  34.  3  Diod6r.  xv.  06 ;  Fausanias,  i».  26, 

2  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3.  3.  i. 
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vote  for  federative  coalition  had  been  passed  with  enthusiasm, 
yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  without 
quarrelling  on  points  of  detail,  would  have  required  far  more  of 
public-minded  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what 
could  be  reckoned  upon  among  the  Arcadians.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  city  ;  since  the  standing  jealousy  between 
Mantineia  and  Tegea,  now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in  one 
common  cause,  would  never  have  permitted  that  either  should 
be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.1  Besides 
fixing  upon  the  new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also  to 
choose  between  conflicting  exigences,  and  to  break  up  ancient 
habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any 
majority  purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was 
precisely  supplied  by  Epameinondas,  who  brought  with  him  a 
victorious  army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with 
impartiality  as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as  to 
expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epameinondas  now  marched  the 
Theban    army    into  Arcadia,   the    command    being   November, 
voluntarily  entrusted  to  him  by  Pelopidas  and  the 
other  Boeotarchs  present.     He  arrived  shortly  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Agesilaus,  while  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians   Epameinon- 
were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the   recusant  town  of  das  and  the 
Heraea.     As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet  his   army  arrive 
arrival,  the  aggregate  confederate    body — Argeians,   GrfaTaiife'd 
Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  force  as- 
and    their    accompanying    allies  —  is  said   to    have   there     The 
amounted  to  40,000,  or,  according  to  some,  even  to   JiJ^JJat  him 
70,000  men.2   Not  merely  had  Epameinondas  brought  to  invade 
with  him  a  choice  body  of  auxiliaries — Phokians, 
Lokrians,    Eubceans,    Akamanians,    Herakleots,    Malians,    and 
Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts,  but  the  Boeotian  bands  them- 
selves were  so  brilliant  and   imposing  as  to   excite  universal 
admiration.     The  victory  of  Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them 

i  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great  the  principal  motives  for  creating  the 

—At  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal  new  federal  city  of  Washington. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of       2  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  31 ;  and  Compar. 

America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  4 ;  Dioddr.  xv.  62. 

York  and   Philadelphia  were  among  Compare  Xenoph6n,  Agosilaus,  ii.  24. 
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an  enthusiastic  military  ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius 
of  Epameinondas,  and  made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which 
even  the  unwilling  Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.1 
Conscious  of  the  might  of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's 
march  of  Laconia,  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed 
Epameinondas  to  invade  that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could 
approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid.  At  first  he  was  unwilling  to 
comply.  He  had  not  come  prepared  for  the  enterprise,  being 
well  aware,  from  his  own  journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace 
congress  was  held  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  so  easy  to  be 
defended,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  by  troops  like  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of  all  the 
passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until  the  instances  of 
his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the  Arcadians  on  the 
frontier  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded,  as  well  as  by  in- 
vitations from  some  of  the  discontented  Periceki  in  Laconia. 
These  Periceki  engaged  to  revolt  openly  if  he  would  only  show 
himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that  there  was  a  general 
slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying  the  military  requisitions 
from  Sparta,  and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if  they  should 
be  found  co  speak  falsely.  By  such  encouragements,  as  well  as 
by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around  him  to  revenge  upon 
Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride  and  abused  ascendency,  Epamei- 
nondas was  at  length  induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.2 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility 
Reluctance  wil1  not  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect  that  over  and 
of  Epamei-  above  the  real  difficulties  of  the  country,  invasion  of 
invade  Laconia  by  land  was  an  unparalleled  phenomenon, 

rawnrtie  tliat  tne  force  of  sParta  was  most  imperfectly  known, 
grounds  that  no  such  thought  had  been  entertained  when  he 
left  Thebes,  that  the  legal  duration  of  command,  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  would  not  permit  it ;  and  that  though 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  were  forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest  of 
his  troops  and  his  countrymen  might  well  censure  him,  if  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  23.     ol  8e  'Ap/ca-  ©TjjSatW    orpaTev/ma.       Kal  yap  oi   p.ev 

fies    Kal    'Apyeioi     Kal    'HAeioi     ineiOov  BoiwtoI     eyvp.va£ovTO  _  iravTe<;     irepl    ra 

avrovs    ityei<r9ai     (is     rax^ra    ecs    ttji/  oVAa,  ayoAAd^ei/oi  rfi  kv  AevKTpois  vikti, 

AaKcopiKTjp,  ent,8eiKvvvTes  nev  to  eavrotv  &C. 
irAritfos,     iirepenaivovvres     Se     to     tu>v  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24,  26. 
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unknown  force  of  resistance  turned  out  as  formidable  as  their 
associations  from  old  time  led  them  to  apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 
penetrating  by  different  passes.  The  Eleians  had  the 
westernmost  and  easiest  road,  the  Argeians  the  eastern-  intoLaconia 
most,1  while  the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Area-  ^nvasSrT 
dians  formed  the  two  central  divisions.  The  latter 
alone  experienced  any  serious  resistance.  More  daring  even  than 
the  Thebans,  they  encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  Ium  or 
Oeum  in  the  district  called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in  the  village, 
and  overpowered  him  by  vehemence  of  assault,  by  superior 
numbers,  and  seemingly  also  by  some  favour  or  collusion2  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  this  brave 
Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished.  At  Karyce  the 
Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted  some  resistance ;  but  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Arcadians  over  Ischolaus  operated  as  an  encouragement 
to  all,  so  that  the  four  divisions  reached  Sellasia,3  and  were  again 
united  in  safety.  Undefended  and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the 
Spartans,  Sellasia  was  now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders, 
who,  continuing  their  inarch  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards 
the  Eurotas,  encamped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.  On  the 
next  day  they  reached  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
which  crossed  that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

Epameinondas  found  the  bridge  too  well  guarded  to  attempt 
forcing  it,  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being 
also  discernible  on  the  other  side  in  the  sacred  ground  the  Eurotas 
of  Athene  Alea.     He  therefore  marched  down  the  left  peaches 
bank  of  the  river,  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  close  to 
in  his  way,  as  far  as  Amyklse,  between  two  and  three 
miles  below  Sparta.     Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was 

1  Dioddr.  xv.  64.  Thyreatis  ;  and  that  Karyae  was  on  the 
See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the    road  from  Sparta  northward,  towards 

Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  23,  p.  29.  Tegea.     The  French  investigators  of 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  26.  When  we  the  Morea,  as  well  as  Professor  Ross 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the  and  Kiepert,  hold  a  different  opinion, 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus,  and  place  Sellasia  on  the  road  from 
this  fact  seems  to  imply  that  they  Sparta  northward,  towards  Tegea 
were  admitted  into  the  houses  by  the  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  342—352 ; 
villagers.  Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes.  p.  187 ; 

3  Respecting  the   site  of   Sellasia,  Berlin,  1841). 

Colonel  Leake  thinks,  and  advances        Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 

various  grounds  for   supposing,  that  Colonel  Leake  is  very  high ;  yet  the 

Sellasia    was     on    the    road    from  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of 

Sparta  to  the  north  east,  towards  the  Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable. 
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full    from  the    winter  season,   and  accomplished  the  passage, 

defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans  who  tried  to 

oppose  it.     He  was  now  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Sparta, 

to  which  city  he  slowly  and  cautiously  made  his  approach,  taking 

care  to  keep  his  Theban  troops  always  in  the  best  battle  order, 

and  protecting  them  when  encamped  by  felled  trees';  while  the 

Arcadians  and  other  Peloponnesian  allies  dispersed  around  to 

plunder  the  neighbouring  houses  aud  property.1 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city — desti- 

Aiarm  at       tute  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in  fact  and 

arrival" of       unassailable  even  in  idea.     Besides  their  own  native 

various  force,  the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries  except  those 

allies  to  her  r  •  ■  r 

aid  by  sea.      mercenaries  from  Orchomenus  who  had  come  back 

with  Agesilaus ;  nor  was  it  certain  beforehand  that  even  these 
troops  would  remain  with  them,  if  the  invasion  became 
formidable.8  On  the  first  assemblage  of  the  irresistible  army  on 
their  frontier,  they  had  despatched  one  of  their  commanders  of 
foreign  contingents  (called  Xen&gi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of 
such  Peloponnesian  allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them,  and  also 
envoys  to  Athens,  entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxili- 
aries were  obtained,  and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pellene, 
Sikyon,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermion§,  and 
Halieis.3  But  the  ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was  now 
impracticable  to  them,  the  whole  frontier  being  barred  by 
Argeians  and  Arcadians.  Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to 
proceed  first  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  from  thence  to  cross 
by  sea  (embarking  probably  at  Halieis  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  to  Prasise  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia) ;  from 
whence  they  made  their  way  over  the  Laconian  mountains  to 
Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided  with  vessels,  they  were  forced  to 
cross  in  separate  detachments,  and  to  draw  lots  for  priority.4  By 
this  chance  the  Phliasian  contingent  did  not  come  over  until  the 
last ;  while  the  xenagus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind, 

1  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  30  ;  Diod.  xv.  65.      por)Gri<ravTtov    .    .    .    ov    yap    n-wn-oTe 

2  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning    acpiarao-au,  iU'   ovS',  en-el   6   fei/ayb? 

of  the  phrase — en-el  fxevTOi  ep.evov  /xec  oi  Tov?;rpoSia|3e/3a>Ta?   \aftiov  ano- 

*£  'Opxo/uieVoi/  /u.«r0o<|>dp(H,  &C.  knriav   ovtovs   co^eTO,    ovS'   cos  aireorpa- 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  29  ;  vii.  2,  2.  cpyjcrai',    akk'   riyeix.6va    iknrBiaaa.fx.evoi.    etc 

4  Xen.    Hellen.   vii.   2,   2.      Kal   Si  a-  ITpacriwv,  6vto>v  twp  iro\efi.C(ov  irepl  *Ap.v- 
0  a  i  v  e  l  v    TeAevTatot    AapiTes  K\as,  onrw?  iSvvavro  SiaSwres  it  Xirap-nnv 

(the  Phliasians)  ei?  npi.o-t.as  twv  <rvii-    atpiKovro. 
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and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  arriving  only  just  before  the 
confederate  enemies  debouched  from  Sellasia.  The  Phliasians, 
on  crossing  to  Prasiae,  found  neither  their  comrades  nor  the 
xen&gus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta.  Fortunately 
they  arrived  there  both  safely  and  in  time,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near  Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta  than 
creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.     For  the  bad   _.       ,    . 

c    t  i  •  -i    -i    i  •       n         •         n  •      t  -i  Discontent 

feeling  which  habitually  reigned  m  Laconia,  between  in  Laconia 

the  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  Perioeki  and   pTSd  and 

Helots  on  the  other,  produced  in  this  hour  of  danger   Helots— 
,    -     .         I    i  •  ■>  i  i  danger  to 

its  natural  fruits  of  desertion,  alarm,  and  weakness.   Sparta  from 

Not  only  were  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  standing  thatcause- 
discontent,  but  even  among  the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a 
privileged  fraction  (called  Peers)  had  come  to  monopolize  political 
honours ;  while  the  remainder — poorer  men,  yet  ambitious  and 
active,  and  known  under  the  ordinary  name  of  the  Inferiors — 
were  subject  to  a  degrading  exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly 
hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a  previous  chapter)  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Kinadon  will  have  disclosed  the  fearful  insecurity 
of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded  by  so  many  disaffected 
companions — Periceki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  inferior  citizens  at 
Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of  the  invading  enemy,  indeed,  a 
certain  feeling  of  common  interest  arose,  since  even  the  disaffected 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery,  if  not 
repelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  condition 
worse  instead  of  better.  And,  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors 
made  public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite  should  be  manu- 
mitted, not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve. 
But  a  body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became  itself  the 
object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  their 
new  allies  from  Prasiae  was  welcomed  as  a  security,  not  less 
against  the  armed  Helots  within  the  city  than  against  the 
Thebans  without.1  Open  enmity  however  was  not  wanting.  A 
considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki  and  Helots  actually  took 
arms   on   behalf  of    the   Thebans ;    others  remained   inactive, 

1  Xen.   Hellen.   vi.    5,  28,    29.      wore  <£o/3ov  a%   oCtoc  irapelxov  o-vvTeraynevoi, 
r<«i  kiui>  *56kovv  voWoi  eti/at,  &C. 
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disregarding  the  urgent  summons  from  the  Ephors,  which  could 
not  now  be  enforced.1 

Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the  defence 
vigilant  even  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was 
Sparta6byf  a  tas^  requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.  After 
Agesiiaus.  having  vainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thebans  from 
crossing  the  Eurotas,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to 
throw  himself  back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they 
immediately  advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled  the 
projects.  Two  hundred  young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity  were 
marching  without  orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred  to 
Artemis)  called  the  Issorium.  Those  around  him  were  about  to 
attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing  their  zeal,  went  up  alone 
to  the  band,  addressed  them  in  language  betokening  no  suspicion, 
yet  warning  them  that  they  had  mistaken  his  orders ;  their 
services  were  needed,  not  at  the  Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot 
indicated ;  upon  which  he  immediately  occupied  the  Issorium 
with  troops  whom  he  could  trust.  In  the  ensuing  night  he 
seized  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  hundred. 
Another  conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  was  repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators  in  the  house  where 
they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death  untried ;  the 
first  occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on  which  any  Spartan  was  ever 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  25 ;  vi.  5,  32 ;  compare  his  biography  called  Agesi- 

vii.  2,  2.  laus,  ii.  24)  Xenophdn  is  extolling  the 

It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians   to  Sparta, 

three     passages    that     the    number  under   adverse  circumstances  of   the 

of  Perioeki  and  Helots  who  actually  latter.      Hence    it    then     suits    his 

revolted  was  very  considerable :  and  argument  to   magnify  thes9   adverse 

the  contrast  between  the  second  and  circumstances,  in   order   to   enhance 

third  passages  evinces   the   different  the  merit  of  the  Phliasians ;  and  he 

feelings  with  which  the  two  seem  to  therefore    tells    us— ''Many    of    the 

have  been  composed  by  Xenophdn.  Perioeki,  all  the  Helots,  and  all  the 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the  allies  except  a  few,  had  revolted  from 

invasion  of  Epameinondas,  with  a  wish  Sparta" — cr^aKevriav    8'  airlav  t/j    h 

to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan  AevKrpois   /u.axT7>    Kc"   a.iro<rra.vTtav   fikv 

disgrace  and  calamity  as  much  as  he  iro\\u>vHeptoiiil>v,  anoaTavTiav  8k  navrtav 

can     Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more  rwv  EikuTw,  m  8e  rav  erv^fiaxoivn^v 

than  this — "there   were    some  among  iravv  b\iyu>v,  eiri<rTpa.Tev6vTu>v  8   avTois, 

the   Perioeki,  who    even   took   active  u»s  elirelv  iravrutv  t5>v  'EWtjvwv,  nurrol 

service  in  the  attack  of  Gythium  and  8t.inei.vav  (the  Phliasians). 

fought  along  with  the  Thebans  "— fi<rav  I  apprehend  that  both  statements 

5«  rives  Tuv  IlepioiKtoVj  ot  Kal  ineOevTo  depart   from  the   reality,   though   in 

<cai  TwearpaTevovTo  toi?  /u.erd  ©r)/3atwi'  opposite  directions.    I  have  adopted  in 

But  in  the  third  passage  'vii.  2,  2  the  text  something  between  the  two. 
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put  to  death  untried  * — a  statement  which  I  hesitate  to  believe 
without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but  which,  if  true, 
proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  and  Ephors  did  not  apply  to 
Spartan  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Periceki  and  Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings  disaffection  was  kept  under  ;  while 
the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  effectively  occupied, 
and  the  wider  approaches  barricaded  by  heaps  of  emotion  of 
stones  and  earth.2    Though  destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  taSsfPar" 
was  extremely  defensible  by  position.     Epameinondas   especially 
marched  slowly  up  to  it  from  Amyklse,  the  Arcadians   partial 
and  others  in  his  army  spreading  themselves  to  burn   gp^ta  by0" 
and  plunder  the  neighbourhood.     On  the  third  or  Epameinon- 
fourth   day  his    cavalry  occupied  the   Hippodrome 
(probably  a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly 
site  of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  inferior  both 
in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage  over  them, 
through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus  had 
planted  in  ambush  hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the  Dioskuri. 
Though  this   action  was   probably  of   little  consequence,  yet 
Epameinondas   did   not   dare   to   attempt   the   city  by  storm. 
Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans  and  manifested  his 
mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors,  he  marched  away 
southward    down    the    Eurotas.     To    them,    in    their    present 
depression,  it  was  matter  of  consolation  and  even  of  boasting,3 
that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail  them  in  their  last  stronghold. 
The  agony  of  their  feelings — grief,  resentment,  and  wounded 
honour — was  intolerable.     Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at 
all  hazard  ;  but  Agesilaus  resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness 
as  Perikles  had  shown  at  Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first 
invaded  Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the   Peloponnesian  War. 
Especially  the  Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an 
enemy,  are  said  to  have  manifested  emotions  so  furious  and 
distressing,  as  to  increase  much  the  difficulty  of  defence.4    We 

i  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32  ;  Polyaenus,  meaning.      Some   omit   ju.»?,    construe 

ii.  1, 14  ;  Mlinn,  V.  H.  xiv.  27.  cSoicet  as  if  it  were  efioicei  tois  ©rjjSauns, 

2  Mne&s,  Poliorceticus,  c.  2,  p.  16.  and  translate  OappaKeuyrepov    "  exces- 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  32.    Kal  to  /unjv  sively  rash". 

/a?)  »rp6s  tt\v   ttoAiv  7rpoo-|3aAeii/  av  en  I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 

auTous,  tJStj  ti  eS6«ei  OappaKeurepov  elvai.  from  this  alteration  and  construction. 

This  passage  is  not  very  clear,  nor  I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe 

are    the    commentators    unanimous,  to  be  the  meaning, 

either  as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the  4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  28 ,  Aristotel 
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are  even  told  that  Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors, 
sent  his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to  the  island  of 
Kythera.  Epameinondas  knew  well  how  desperate  the  resistance 
of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their  city  were  attacked ;  while  to 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  impracticable  country, 
repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin.1 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epameinondas  carried  his  march  as  far  as 
He  retires  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-coast;  burning  and 
plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three  days  to 
capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the  Lacedaemonian 
arsenal  and  ships.  Many  of  the  Laconian  Periceki 
joined  and  took  service  in  his  army  ;  nevertheless 
his  attempt  on  Gythium  did  not  succeed  ;  upon  which 
he  turned  back,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian 
frontier.  It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think 
of  quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich  plunder 
which  they  had  acquired,  while  his  supplies  were  also  becoming 
deficient.2 

Epameinondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  than  he  had 
projected  when  quitting  Thebes  ;  for  the  effect  of  the  expedition 
on  Grecian  opinion  was  immense.  The  reputation  of  his  army, 
as  well  as  his  own,  was  prodigiously  exalted  ;  and  even  the 


without 

attempting 

to  storm 

Sparta : 

ravages 

Laconia 

down  to 

Gythium. 

He  returns 

into 

Arcadia. 


Politic,  ii.  6,  8  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32, 
33  ;  Plutarch,  Comp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp, 
c.  4. 

i  Aristotle  (in  his  Politica,  iv.  10, 
5),  discussing  the  opinion  of  those 
political  philosophers  who  maintained 
that  a  city  ought  to  have  no  walls,  hut 
to  be  defended  only  by  the  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants,  gives  various  reasons 
against  such  opinion,  and  adds,  that 
these  are  old-fashioned  thinkers  ;  that 
the  cities  which  made  such  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
provedto  be  wrong  by  actual  results 
— Kiav apx«iw?  i  no  kafj.fi  avov<ri,  KalravQ' 
opwi/res  ekeyxopevas  epya>  ras  e/ceivws 
KaAAa>7ri(raj(Aei/as. 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hiiairo)  that  Aristotle 
has  in  his  view  Sparta  at  the  moment 
of  this  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  seo 
what  else  he  can  mean  ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the 
remark  is  difficult  to  admit.    Epamei- 


nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
assault.  If  the  city  had  had  walls 
like  those  of  Babylon,  they  could  not 
have  procured  for  her  any  greater 
protection.  To  me  the  fact  appears 
rather  to  show  (contrary  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Aristotle)  that  Sparta  was  so 
strong  by  position,  combined  with  the 
military  character  of  her  citizens,  that 
she  could  dispense  with  walls. 

Polysenus  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  effect  that  Epameinondas  might 
have  taken  Sparta,  but  designedly 
refrained  from  doing  so,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Arcadians  and  others  would 
then  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  Thfibes. 
Neither  the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor 
the  reason,  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
any  credit.  ^Elian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has 
the  same  story,  but  with  a  different 
reason  assigned. 

2  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  60  ;  Diod.  xv.  67. 
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narrative  of  Xenophon,   unfriendly  as  well  as   obscure,  bears 
involuntary  testimony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his   Great  effect 
generalship  and  to  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops,   {JJ^jjjJon 
He  made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank  and  hold  front  upon 
against  the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  allies   opinion- 
were  dispersing  around  for  plunder.     Moreover,  the  aa3ajJeinon* 
insult  and  humiliation  to  Sparta  were  still  greater  exalted,  and 
than    those   inflicted    by    the    battle    of   Leuktra  ;   fiSher 
which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was  no  longer  lowered- 
invincible  in  the  field,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the  admitted 
supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable 
city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as  regards 
their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or  enemies 
expected ;  the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  proportionally 
abridged.  It  now  remained  for  Epameinondas  to  complete  their 
humiliation  by  executing  those  two  enterprises  which  had  formed 
the  special  purpose  of  his  expedition— the  re-establishment  of 
MessSne  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucrative, 
had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  confidence  foundation 
and  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  disposition  of  the 
to  listen  to  Epameinondas.  When  that  eminent  man  Mega- 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong  loPolis- 
frontier  against  Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  further  weakening  Sparta  by  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Messenians,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
small  Arcadian  communities,  already  tending  in  the  direction  of 
coalescence,  became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  impedi- 
ments of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode  and  habit 
involves.  Respecting  early  Athenian  history,  we  are  told  by  Thucy- 
dides1  that  the  legendary  Theseus,  "having  become  powerful,  in 
addition  to  his  great  capacity,"  had  effected  the  discontinuance  of 
those  numerous  independent  governments  which  once  divided 
Attica,  and  had  consolidated  them  all  into  one  common  govern- 
ment at  Athens.  Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by 
Epameinondas,  through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  eimSr}  8e  ©ijaevs  ifia.<rl\ev<re,  ■yei'o/xei'OS  H-era  tov  fuverov  «ai 
Wai-os,  &C. 
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power.  A  Board  of  CEkists  or  Founders  was  named  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and 
Tegea,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan- Arcadian  city  and  centre. 
Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia,  two 
from  Kleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalus,  two  from  that  of 
the  Parrhasians.  A  convenient  site  being  chosen  upon  the  river 
Helisson  (which  flowed  through  and  divided  the  town  in  two), 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea,  well-fitted  to  block  up  the 
marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Great  City  (Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  (Ekists 
jointly  with  Epameinondas.  Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,1 
from  all  sides  of  this  centre,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  new 
community.  Ten  were  from  the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the 
Parrhasii,  six  from  the  Eutresii — three  great  sections  of  the 
Arcadian  name,  each  an  aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little 
townships,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for  the  new 
territory,  yet  being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained  to 
join ;  but  in  one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong, 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to 
join  the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  sea  (Trebizond),  who 
received  them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were 
even  slain  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The 
walls  of  the  new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circumference 
(more  than  five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample  rural  territory 
was  also  gathered  round  it,  extending  northward  as  much  as 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east 
with  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Kaphyse — on  the  west 
with  Messene,2  Phigalia,  and  Hereea. 

The  other  new  city,  Messen§,  was  founded  under  the  joint 
Foundation  auspices  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  Argeians 
of  Messene.  an(j  others ;  Epiteles  being  especially  chosen  by  the 
Argeians  for  that  purpose.3  The  Messenian  exiles,  though  eager 
and  joyful  at  the  thought  of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality, 

i  Diod&r.  xv.  72.  capture   of   Mantineia   by  Agesipolis 

2  Pausan.  viii.  27  ;  viii.  35,  5  ;  Dioddr.  had  made  the   Mantineians   see   the 

xv.  63.  folly  of  having  a  river  run   through 

See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel-  their  town— yet  in  choosing  the  site  of 

lenici,     Appendix,     p.      418,      where  Megalopolis,  this   same   feature   was 

the  facts  respecting  Megalopolis  are  deliberately  reproduced ;   and  in  this 

brought  together  and  discussed.  choice  the  Mantineians  were  parties 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno-  concerned, 

phdn  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7)  observes  that  the  3  pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 
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were  averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either  at  (Echalia  or  Andania, 
which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their  calamities  in  the  early  wars 
with  Sparta.  Moreover  the  site  of  Mount  Ithome  is  said  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  hero  Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the 
Argeian  general  Epiteles.  The  local  circumstances  of  this 
mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant  resistance  of  the  revolted 
Messenians  against  Sparta  had  been  carried  on,  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars)  were  such,  that  the  indications 
of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious  signs  coincided  fully  with  the 
deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like  Epameinondas.  In  after-days, 
this  hill,  Ithome  (then  bearing  the  town  and  citadel  of  Messene), 
together  with  the  Akrocorinthus,  were  marked  out  by  Demetrius 
of  Pharus  as  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus  :  whoever  held  these 
two  horns  was  master  of  the  bull.1  Ithome*  was  near  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant 
spring  of  water,  called  Klepsydra.  Upon  this  summit  the  citadel  or 
acropolis  of  the  new  town  of  Messene  was  built ;  while  the  town  itself 
was  situated  lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  connected  by  a 
continuous  wall  with  its  acropolis.  First,  solemn  sacrifices  were 
offered,  by  Epameinondas,  who  was  recognized  as  (Ekist  or 
Founder,2  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo  Ismenius — by  the  Argeians, 
to  the  Argeian  Here"  and  Zeus  Nemeius — by  the  Messenians,  to 
Zeus  Ithomates  and  the  Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer  was  made  to 
the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation, 
especially  to  the  invincible  warrior  Aristomenes,  that  they 
would  now  come  back  and  again  take  up  their  residence  as 
inmates  in  enfranchised  Messene*.  After  this,  the  ground!  was 
marked  out  and  the  building  was  begun,  under  the  sound  of 
Argeian  and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronomus 
and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and  architects  were  invited 
from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regularity,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
edifices.3  In  respect  of  the  fortifications,  too,  Epameinondas  was 
studiously  provident.  Such  was  their  excellence  and  solidity, 
that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration  even  in  the  after-days 
of  the  traveller  Pausanias.4 


i  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 ;  Polyb.  vii.  11.     das  (ix.  15,  4). 
2  Pausan.  ix.  14,  2  :  compare  the  in-        3  Pausan.  iv.  27,  S. 
scription  on  the  statue  of  Epameinon-        4  Pausan.  iv.  31,  5. 
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From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  lthome,  the 
Abstraction  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen 
of  Western  miles  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  across 
from  a  plain,  then  as  well  as  now  the  richest  and  most 

Sparta.  fertile  in  Peloponnesus  ;  while  to  the  eastward  their 

territory  was  conterminous  with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the  con- 
temporary establishment  of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly  appro- 
priated space  was  land  cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How 
much  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  south-east  of  Ithdme'  (along  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly 
say.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Perioeki  of  Thuria,  situated 
in  that  neighbourhood,  were  converted  into  an  independent 
community,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  Messene".1  What 
is  of  more  importance  to  notice,  however,  is,  that  all  the  extensive 
district  westward  and  south-westward  of  lthome — all  the  south- 
western corner  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  river  Neda  southward 
to  Cape  Akritas — was  now  also  subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had 
been  in  garrison  near  Methone 2  (not  far  from  Cape  Akritas) ; 
Pylus — where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected  his  hostile 
fort,  near  which  the  important  capture  at  Sphakteria  was  effected 
— had  been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to  Sparta,  about  forty- 
six  miles  from  the  city  ; 8  Aulon  (rather  farther  north,  near  the 
river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  a 
township  of  Spartan  Perioeki,  of  very  doubtful  fidelity.4  Now 
all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  territory,  was  severed 
from  Sparta  to  become  the  property  of  Perioeki  and  Helots,  con- 
verted into  freemen  ;  not  only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute  to 
Sparta  as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian 
army  cut  to  pieces  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asine,5  killing 
the  Spartan  polemarch  Geranor  ;  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Perioeki 
of  the  region  welcomed  the  new  Messene  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.     Epameinondas,  besides  confirming  the  indepen- 

1  Pausan.  iv.  81,  2.  2  Thucyd.  ii.  25.  3  Thucyd.  iv.  3. 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8.  5  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25. 
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dence  of  Methone  and  Asine,  reconstituted  some  other  towns,1 
which,  under  Lacedaemonian  dominion,  had  probably  been  kept 
unfortified,  and  had  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  B.C.,  when  Demosthenes  landed  at  Pylus, 
Thucydides  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  Greatdimi. 
Athens,  and  a  serious  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  nution 
lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Messenians  in  that  insig-  h^power, 
nificant  post,  as  plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  and  w*JjJJji2JJd 
instigators  of  Helots  to  desertion,2  especially  as  their 
dialect  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Spartans 
themselves.  How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression 
throughout  Greece,  when  Epameinondas,  by  planting  the  Mes- 
senian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier  city  and  position 
of  Ith6me,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all  the  wide  space 
between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfranchising  the 
Periceki  and  Helots  contained  in  it !  We  must  recollect  that  the 
name  Messene  had  been  from  old  times  applied  generally  to  this 
region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed  upon  any  city  before  the 
time  of  Epameinondas.  When,  therefore,  the  Spartans  complained 
of  "  the  liberation  of  Messene,"  "  the  loss  of  Mess6ne,"  they  in- 
cluded in  the  word,  not  simply  the  city  on  Mount  Ith6me,  but 
all  this  territory  besides,  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 

They  complained  yet  more  indignantly  that,  along  with  the 


1  Pausan.  iv.  27,  4.  avcpKifrv  fie  leal 
aAAa  -rroKicrixara,  &c.  Pausanias,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pamisus  in  the  Messenian 
Gulf,  round  Cape  Akritasto  the  mouth 
of  the  Neda  in  the  Western  Sea- 
enumerates  the  following  towns  and 
places— Kor6ne,  Kolfinides,  Asine,  the 
Cape  Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phcenikus, 
Meth&ne  or  Mothdne,  Pylus,  Aulon 
(Pausan.  iv.  34,  35,  36).  The  account 
given  by  Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46,  47)  of 
the  coast  of  these  regions,  appears  to 
me  confused  and  unintelligible.  He 
reckons  AsinS  and  Mothdne  as  cities 
of  Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  these  cities  as  being  in  the 
central  southern  projection  of  Pelopon- 
nesus (whereof  Cape  Taenarus  forms 
the  extremity) ;  and  not  to  have  con- 
ceived at  all  the  south-western  projec- 
tion, whereof  Cape  Akritas  forms  the 
extremity.      He   recognizes   Messene, 


but  he  pursues  the  Paraplus  of  the 
Messenian  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Neda  to  the  coast  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf  south  of  Ith6me 
without  interruption.  Then,  after 
that,  he  mentions  Asine,  Moth&ne, 
Achilleios  Limen,  and  Psamathus,  with 
Cape  Taenarus  between  them.  Besides, 
he  introduces  in  Messenia  two  different 
cities— one  called  Messene,  the  other 
called  Ithome  ;  whereas  there  was  only 
one  Mess£nl  situated  on  Mount  Ith6me. 

1  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who, 
resting  mainly  upon  this  account  of 
Skylax,  considers  that  the  south- 
western corner  of  Peloponnesus  re- 
mained a  portion  of  Laconia  and 
belonging  to  Sparta,  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  city  of  Mess£ne\ 
See  the  Dissertation  of  Niebuhr  on  the 
age  of  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  in  his 
Kleine  Schriften,  p.  119. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 
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Perioeki 
and  Helots 
established 
as  iieen.en 
along  with 
the  Messe- 
nians  on 
the  Lace- 
daemonian 
border. 


genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  from  exile,  a  rabble  of 
their  own  emancipated  Perioeki  and  Helots  had  been 
domiciled  on  their  border.1  Herein  were  included 
not  only  such  of  these  two  classes  as,  having  before 
dwelt  in  servitude  throughout  the  territory  westward 
of  Ithome,  now  remained  there  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
but  also,  doubtless,  a  number  of  others  who  deserted 
from  other  parts  of  Laconia.  For  as  we  know  that 
such  desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even  when  there 
was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts  of  Pylus  and 
Kythera,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  they  became  much  more 
numerous  when  the  neighbouring  city  of  Messene  was  founded 
under  adequate  protection,  and  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  free  lands,  with  a 
new  home.  Moreover,  such  Perioeki  and  Helots  as  had  actually 
joined  the  invading  army  of  Epameinondas  in  Laconia  would  be 
forced,  from  simple  insecurity,  to  quit  the  country  when  he 
retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh  residences  in  the 
newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  men  would  pass  at  once 
out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servitude  into  the  dignity  of 
free  and  equal  Hellens,2  sending  again  a  solemn  Messenian  lega- 
tion or  The6ry  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  three  centuries,3  outdoing  their  former  masters  in  the 


1  The  Oration  (vi.)  called  Archi- 
damus,  by  Isokrates,  exhibits  power- 
fully the  Spartan  feeling  of  the  time, 
respecting  this  abstraction  of  territory 
and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  MessenS.    S.  30.    /cat 

ei  fiev  tov?  cos  <xAt)0o>s  MecrcrTji'ious  Karrj- 
vov  (the  Thebans),  tjSikovv  p.ev  av,  07rws 
o'evkoyoiTepas  av  eis  i)p.d?  e^rfixapravov 
vvv  Se  tovs  Ei'AwTas  6p.dpovs  Vfj.lv  napa- 
ko.toi.kI£ov<tiv,  wore  p.7]  tovt  etvai  xaAe7ra>- 
tcltov,  ei  rfjs  xwpas  o~Teprio~6ne6a  napa  to 
St/catov,  a\\'  ei  tovs  SovAovs  yixeTepovs 
enoi(/6fJie6 a  /cvptovs  avTTJs  ovrag. 

'  Again — S.  101.  yv  yap  irapaKaTOt/acr- 
cop.e0a  tovs  E'iAtoTas,  /cat  Trjv  7r6A.iv  TavTrjv 
TrepttScopev  av£r\9eZo-av,  tis  ov/c  oISevoTt 
iravra  rbv  /3tov  ev  Tapaxais  /cat  /ctvSvvots 

SiareKovfiev  ovtcs  :  compare  also  sec- 
tions 8  and  102. 

2  Isokrates,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidamus) 
S.  111.  df  tov  be.  /cat  tyjv  'OAvp-irtdSa  /cat 
Tas  dAAas  aiaxvvOrjvaL  navqyvpeis,  ev  ats 
e/cacrT09  r)p.u>v  (Spartans)  £V]AwTdTepos  ny 
Kal  Oavixao-TOTepos  twv  dflArjTaiv  ev  rots 


Aywcrt  Tot?  vt/cas  avaipoviievoyv.  eis  as 
Tis  av  ekOeiv  ToAp.»jcreiev,  dvTt  fiev  tow  ti- 
fxa<r9aL  KaTa^povrjflijcrdp.evos — en  Se  7rpos 
tov to is  bijjoixevos  p.ev  tovs  ot- 
k«to?  ajrb  ttjs  x&pa-S  ijs  oi  irarepes 
T7p.iv  KaTeAtTrov  drrapxds  /cat  9vo~Caq  fiei- 
<jbvs  r)p.S)V  7rotovp.e'vovs,  d/covcrdp.evos  5' 
avTwv  TOtavrats  /3  \a<r<f>  r/p.  t  a  t  s 
Xpwp- e'vwv,  otats  tt  e  p  ei/cbs  tovs 
XaAeiTWTepov  twv  a  A  A  to  v  SeBov- 
Aev/coTas,  e£  tcrou  Se  vvv  Tas  O"vv0>j- 
/cas  to  is  ciearroTats  7rf7roiTjp.eVous. 

This  Oration,  composed  only  five  or 
six  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Spartan  feeling  under  such  severe 
humiliations. 

3  The  freedom  of  the  Messenians 
had  been  put  down  by  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  after  which  they  became 
subjects  of  Sparta.  The  second  Mes- 
senian war  arose  from  their  revolt. 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could 
therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since 
the  termination  of  the  first  war  ;  which 
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magnitude  of  their  offerings  from  the  same  soil,  and  requiting 
them  for  previous  ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance  and  insult, 
instead  of  that  universal  deference  and  admiration  which  a 
Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his  due. 

The    enfranchisement    and    reorganization    of    all    Western 
Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the 
foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Mess§ne  and  Mega-   of  this  re- 
lopolis)  in  immediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy,   process"^ 
while  they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  con-   unhappily 
stituted  in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  political 
phenomena  that  Greece  had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian,  he  is  able  to 
recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  inferences 
as  these  facts  themselves  warrant.  Xenophon,  under  whose  eyes 
all  must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice  them  ; x  Pau- 
sanias,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what  we  know,  is 
prompted  by  his  religious  imagination  to  relate  many  divine 
signs  and  warnings,  but  little  matter  of  actual  occurrence. 
Details  are  altogether  withheld  from  us.  We  know  neither  how 
long  a  time  was  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  two  cities,  nor 


is  placed  by  Pausanias  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723 
B.C.  ;  though  the  date  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Pausanias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives  287 
years  between  the  end  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  and  the  foundation  of 
Messene  byEpameinondas.  See  the  note 
of  Siebelis  on  this  passage.  Exact  dates 
of  these  early  wars  cannot  be  made  out. 
1  The  partiality  towards  Sparta, 
visible  even  from  the  beginning  of 
Xenophdn's  history,  becomes  more  and 
more  exaggerated  throughout  the  two 
latter  books  wherein  he  recounts  her 
misfortunes  ;  it  is  moreover  intensified 
by  spite  against  the  Thebans  and  Epa- 
meinondas  as  her  conquerors.  But 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  this 
feeling  so  glaring  or  so  discreditable  as 
the  case  now  before  us.  In  describing 
the  expedition  of  Epameinondas  into 
Peloponnesus  in  the  winter  of  370— 
369  B.C.,  he  totally  omits  the  founda- 
tion both  of  Messene  and  of  Megalo- 
polis ;  though  in  the  after  part  of  his 
history,  he  alludes  (briefly)  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other  as  facts  accomplished. 
He  represents  the  Thebans  to  have 
come  into  Arcadia  with  their  magnifi- 
cent army,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
repelling  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans, 


and  to  have  been  desirous  of  returning 
to  Bceotia,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  latter  had  already  returned  to 
Sparta  (vi.  5,  23).  Nor  does  he  once 
mention  the  name  of  Epameinondas  as 
general  of  the  Thebans  in  the  expedi- 
tion, any  more  than  he  mentions  him 
at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and 
striking  character  of  these  facts,  and 
the  eminence  of  the  Theban  general 
by  whom  they  were  achieved — such 
silence  on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who 
professes  to  recount  the  events  of  the 
time,  is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of 
his  duty  to  state  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
plain  that  Messene'  and  Megalopolis 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  philo-Spartan 
sentiment  of  Xenoph6n.  They  stood 
as  permanent  evidences  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile 
armies  had  withdrawn  from  Laconia. 
He  prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
Yet  he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with 
disproportionate  prolixity,  the  two 
applications  of  the  Spartans  to  Athens 
for  aid,  with  the  favourable  reception 
which  they  obtained— also  the  exploits 
of  the  Phliasians  in  their  devoted 
attachment  to  Sparta. 
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who  furnished  the  cost,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
have  been  considerable.  Of  the  thousand  new  arrangements 
incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many  small  townships,  and  the 
commencement  of  two  large  cities,  we  are  unable  to  render  any 
account.  Yet  there  is  no  point  of  time  wherein  social  pheno- 
mena are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive.  In  describing 
societies  already  established  and  ancient,  we  find  the  force  of 
traditional  routine  almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both  on 
men's  actions  and  on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good  is 
preserved  in  one  concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past 
stifles  all  constructive  intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even 
for  improving  aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities 
which  coalesced  into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other 
settlers  who  came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of 
Ithome,  were  in  a  state  in  which  new  exigences  of  every  kind 
pressed  for  immediate  satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afford  a 
precedent,  nor  any  resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems 
to  discussion  by  those  whose  character  and  judgment  were  most 
esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well  or  ill  solved,  there 
must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and  earnest  attempt  to  strike  out 
as  good  a  solution  as  the  lights  of  the  time  and  place  permitted, 
with  a  certain  latitude  for  conflicting  views.  Arrangements 
must  have  been  made  for  the  apportionment  of  houses  and  lands 
among  the  citizens,  by  purchase,  or  grant,  or  both  together  ;  for 
the  political  and  judicial  constitution,  for  religious  and  recreative 
ceremonies,  for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for  the  security 
and  transmission  of  property,  &c.  All  these  and  many  other 
social  wants  of  a  nascent  community  must  now  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know 
how.  Unhappily,  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We  can  record 
little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two  youngest  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  born  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding  genius,  Epamei- 
nondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly  sympathy, 
and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of  Sparta— 
a  purpose  which,  even  two  centuries  afterwards,  remained  en- 
graven on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Polybius.1 

i  See  a  striking  passage  in  Polvbius,  iv  32.    Compare  also  Pausan.  v.  29,  3  ; 
and  viii.  27,  2. 
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Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in  itself, 
but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy,  which  Megalopolis 
appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  Orcho-  ~thed?an- 
menus  and  Heraea.  It  was  enacted  that  a  synod  or  Ten 
assembly,  from  all  the  separate  members  of  the  Ar-  Thousand- 
cadian  name,  and  in  which  probably  every  Arcadian  citizen  from 
the  constituent  communities  had  the  right  of  attending,  should 
be  periodically  convoked  there.  This  assembly  was  called  the 
Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number.  A  body  of  Arcadian 
troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined  to  uphold  the  federation,  and 
receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was  also  provided.  Assessments 
were  levied  upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a  Pan- Arcadian 
general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was  named.  The  Ten 
Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Arcadia,  received  foreign  envoys — 
concluded  war,  or  peace,  or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers  or 
other  Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of  public 
misconduct.1  The  great  Athenian  orators — Kallistratus,  Demos- 
thenes, JEschine's — on  various  occasions  pleaded  before  it.2  What 
were  its  times  of  meeting  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed 
seriously,  for  a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan- Arcadian  com- 
munion of  action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed,3 
and  to  prevent  or  soften  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a 
tendency  to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities.  The 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had 
first  arisen  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never  attained 
that  pre-eminence  or  power  which  its  founders  contemplated,  and 
which  had  caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for 
the  population  actually  inhabiting  it.4 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of  the 
territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia,  Thus  the  Skiritse  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian 
race,  heretofore  dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a  valu- 
able contingent  to  her  armies 5),  with  their  territory  forming  the 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38 ;  vii.  4,         8  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  vii.  1,  38 ;  vii.  4, 
2,  33,  34  :  vii.  3,  1.  33  ;  Diodor.  xv.  59  ;  Aristotle— 'ApKaSwi/ 

2  Demosthen.  Fals.  Legat.   p.  344,  noAireia— ap.  Harpokrati&n.  v.  Mvpioi, 
s.  11 ;  p.  403,  s.  220 ;  ^Eschines,  Fals.  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 

Leg.  p.   296,    c.    49  ;    Cornel.    Nepos,         4  Polybius,  ii.  55. 
Epamein.  c.  6.  5  Thucyd.  v.  66. 
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northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became  from  this 
^ime  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.1  The  same  is  the 
case  even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia  ;  though 
this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  or  five  years 
afterwards.2 
Epameinondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 
duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.3 
The  sufferings  of  a  severe  midwinter  were  greatly 
mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full 
of  devoted  friendship,  pressed  upon  them  an  excess 
of  hospitality  which  he  could  not  permit  consistently 
with  their  military  duties.4  He  stayed  long  enough  to  settle  all 
the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of 
serious  execution  the  establishment  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis. 
For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  comprehensive,  which  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus,  much  time  was  of  course 
necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  division  under  Pammen^s 
was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from  Sparta,8  while  Tegea  also, 


Epameinon 
das  and 
his  army 
evacuate 
Pelopon- 
nesus. 


i  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4,  21. 

2  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4, 12 ;  Dioddr.  xv.  64. 

3  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five 
days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67),  seems 
to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older 
author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c.  32), 
mentions  "  three  entire  months,"  which 
differs  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He 
expresses  himself  as  if  Epameinondas 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia. 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  194 
B  (compare  iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42),  and 
in  the  lif e  of  Pelopidas  (c.  25),  Plutarch 
states,  that  Epameinondas  and  his  col- 
leagues held  the  command  four  whole 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time, 
being  engaged  in  their  operations  in 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to 
me  the  more  probable  interpretation 
of  the  case ;  for  the  operations  seem 
too  large  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

4  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch—An Seni  sit  gerenda  Respublica 
(c.  8,  p.  788  A). 

5  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammenes  is 
said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 
Epameinondas,  but  of  older  political 
standing,  to  whom  Epameinondas 
partly  owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip. 
Ger.  Praecep.  p.  805  F). 


Pausan  ias  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic  year 
as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  a  few 
months  after  that  battle,  during  the 
archonship  of  PhrasikleidSs  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer,  371,  and 
Midsummer,  370  B.C.  (Pausan.  viii.  27, 
6).  He  places  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
sing in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under 
the  archonship  of  Dyskinetus  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer,  370,  and 
Midsummer,  369  B.C.  (iv.  27,  5). 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would 
probably  be  understood  to  date  from 
the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  soon  after  the 
revolution  at  Tegea,  to  found  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  city  and  federative  league. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid- 
summer, 370  B.C.,  and  the  date  of 
Pausanias  would  thus  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  MessSne  would 
doubtless  take  its  sera  from  the  expedi- 
tion of  Epameinondas— between  No- 
vember and  March,  370— 369  B.C.;  which 
would  be  during  the  archonship  of 
Dyskinetus  at  Athens,  as  Pausanias 
affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  required 
to  complete  the  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  either  city,  we  are  not  informed. 

Dioddrus  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  368  B.C.  (xv.  72). 
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from  this  time  forward,  for  some  years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  by 
a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison.1 

Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
proceedings  of  Epamemondas  in  Peloponnesus.     The 
accumulation  of  force  against  Sparta  was  so  powerful,   tans  solicit 
that  under  a  chief  like  him  it  seemed  sufficient  to  Athens— 
crush  her :    and  though   the  Athenians  were  now   language  of 

...  °       .  ,,    their  envoys 

neutral  m  the  contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  at  all  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  them,2  involving  the  aggrandizement  of  corinth°and 
Th§bes  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  their  security.  ?h|fu3at 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  successes  of  Epameinondas 
that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Phlius 
to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not  merely  humiliating 
to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  never  previously  sent  the  like 
request  to  any  Grecian  city,  but  also  difficult  to  handle  in  refer- 
ence to  Athens.  History  showed  abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and 
hostility,  little  either  of  good  feeling  or  consentient  interest,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  her.  What  little  was  to 
be  found  the  envoy  dexterously  brought  forward ;  going  back  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens  by  Spartan 
help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both  cities,  and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Athens  into 
Laconia  in  465  B.C.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  revolted 
Messenians  on  Mount  Ithome\  In  these  times  (he  reminded  the 
Athenian  assembly)  Thebes  had  betrayed  the  Hellenic  cause  by 
joining  Xerxes,  and  had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred  to  both. 
Moreover,  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been  arrayed  under 
Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  full  sanction  and  re- 
commendation from  Sparta  ;  while  the  headship  of  the  latter  by 
land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted  by  the  Athenians.  He 
called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  these  former  glories,  to 
concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all  the  deplorable  hostilities 
which  had  since  intervened,  and  to  afford  to  her  a  generous  relief 
against  the  old  common  enemy.  The  Thebans  might  even  now 
be  decimated  (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have  been  taken  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes),  in  spite  of  their  present  menacing  as- 
cendency, if  Athens  and  Sparta  could  be  brought  heartily  to 
co-operate;  and  might  be  dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself  had  wished 
i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  36.  2  IsokratSs,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus),  s.  129. 
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to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sparta 
refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter  ruin.1 

This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the  envoys 
from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker  contended 
that  Epameinondas  and  his  army,  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their  passage  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  committed  a  glaring  violation  of  the  general  peace 
sworn  in  371  B.C.,  first  at  Sparta  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  guaran- 
teeing universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy 
from  Phlius,  while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud  position 
which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands, 
dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece  if 
she  now  generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forget- 
ting past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopt- 
ing such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own 
true  interests ;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans 
would  become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  formidable 
still  to  Athens.2 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of  Sparta 
that  she  should  bo  compelled  to  send  such  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  untoward  realities  during 
the  past.  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking  when  we  set  her  present 
language  against  that  which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens  before 
and  through  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  fervour  ;  the 
sentiment  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently 
of  the  rather  against  than  for  them.     "  Such  language  from 

Athenians16  tne  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is 
grant  the  intelligible  enough  during  their  present  distress,  but 
so  long  as  they  were  in  good  circumstances  we  received 
nothing  but  ill-usage  from  them."  3  Nor  was  the  complaint  of 
the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary  to  the 
sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy,  admitted  without 
opposition.  Some  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  tha 
invasion  upon  themselves  by  their  previous  interference  with 
Tegea  and  in  Arcadia,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the  Man- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35.  'AQr\vo.Zoi  ov  iravv  eSe^avro,  aWaOpovs 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  38 — 48.  tis  toioOtos  SirikOev,  ws  vvv  fievravTa.  Ae- 

3  Xen.    Hellen.   vi.   5,   35.      oi  /uteVrot     yoiei/'  ore  6e  ev  enparrov,  ineiteivTO  rjfjuv. 
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tineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since  Stasippus  and  the 
philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the  first  to  begin 
unjust  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made  by  the 
envoys  to  the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies  held  in  404  B.C. 
after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  when  the  Theban  deputy  had 
proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally  destroyed,  while  the 
Spartans  had  strenuously  protested  against  so  cruel  a  sentence, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  determine  them  in  favour  of  the 
proposition.1  "As  Athens  was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat  of  the  same  enemy :  Athens  was  then 
rescued  by  Sparta,  and  shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unre- 
quited?" Such  was  the  broad  and  simple  issue  which  told 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  Athenians,  disposing  them  to 
listen  with  increasing  favour  both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth 
and  Phlius,  and  to  their  own  speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well  as  generous.  A 
counterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the  agged 

excessive  aggrandizement  of  Thebes,  which  at  this   to  aid 
moment  doubtless  caused  serious  alarm  and  jealousy   fphikrates 
to  the  Athenians.     And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition   is  named 
of  resentment  against  Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation 
gradually  became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the  assembly. 
Kallistratus2  the  orator  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  while  the  adverse  speakers  were  badly  listened  to, 
as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom  no  one  wished  to  aggran- 
dize further.     A  vote,  decisive  and  enthusiastic,  was  passed  for 
assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  full  force  of  Athens  ;  under  the 
command  of  Iphikrates,  then  residing  as  a  private  citizen8  at 
Athens,  since  the  peace  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  from  Korkyra. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  offered  in  contemplation  of  this  enter- 
prise, were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphikrates  made  pro- 
clamation that  the  citizens  destined  for  service  should  equip 
themselves  and  muster  in  arms  in  the  grove  of  Akademus  (outside 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  35.    /xeyiorov  Si  kleidfis  a  poet,  spoke  in  opposition  to 
roiv  Ke\6evTt>iv  napa  AaKeSeu/AOPtwv  e66-  the  vote  for  supporting  Sparta  (i&.). 
Kti  elvcu,  &c.  s  Xen.    Hellen.    vi.   5,  49 ;   Dionyg. 

2  Demos,  cont.  Neser.  p.  1353.  Xeno-  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysia,  p.  479. 
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the  gates),  there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to  march  the 
March  of  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Such  was  the  general 
iphikrates  ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth  from  the  gates 
army  to  the  even  in  advance  of  Iphikrates  himself  ♦  and  the  total 
isthmus.  force  ^^h  followed  him  is  said  to  have  been  12,000 
men — not  named  under  conscription  by  the  general,  but  volun- 
teers.1 He  first  marched  to  Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days; 
much  to  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to 
accomplish  their  project  of  carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But 
Iphikrates  was  well  aware  that  all  beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius 
was  hostile  ground,  and  that  he  had  formidable  enemies  to  deal 
with.  After  having  established  his  position  at  Corinth,  and 
obtained  information  regarding  the  enemy,  he  marched  into 
Arcadia,  and  there  made  war  without  any  important  result. 
Epameinondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia,  while  many  of 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had  gone  home  with  the  plunder 
acquired  ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Athens,2  the 
Theban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return  into 
Bceotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line  of 
Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae.  This  line  was 
composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  afforded  good  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  an  army  ;  nevertheless  Iphikrates,  though 
he  occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry,  both  Athenian  and  Corinthian, 
to  harass  them  in  their  march.  But  Epameinondas  beat  them 
back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth. 
Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athenian  main  body  within  the 
town  were  eager  to  march  out  and  engage  in  general  battle.  Their 
ardour  was  however  repressed  by  Iphikrates,  who,  refusing  to  go 
forth,  suffered  the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.3 

1  This  number  is  stated  by  Dioddrus  But  though  I  accept  the  facts  of 
(xv.  63).  Xenoph6n,  I  cannot  accept  either  his 

2  To  this  extent  -we  may  believe  suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 
what  is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphi-  criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Iphi- 
crates,  c.  2).  krates.    Other  modern  critics  appear 

3  The  account  here  given  in  the  text  to  me  not  to  have  sufficiently  dis- 
coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with  tinguished  Xenophdn's  facts  from  his 
Xenophdn,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch ;  suppositions. 

and  also  (in  my  belief)  with  Pausanias  Iphikrates  (says  Xenophdn),  while 
(Xen  Hellen  vi.  5,  51  ;  Plutarch,  attempting  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount 
Pelop  c.  24 ;  Pausan.  ix.  14,  S).  Oneium,  in  order  that  the   Thebans 
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On  returning  to  Thebes.  Epameinondas,  with  Pelopidas  and 

the  other  Boeotarchs,  resigned  the  command.     They  Trial  of 

had  already  retained  it  for  four  months  longer  than  ^a^einon* 

the  legal  expiration  of  their  term.     Although,  by  the  Thebes  for 

constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any  general  who  re-  command 

tained  his  functions  longer  than  the  period  fixed  by  fe^n^c 

law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death,  yet  Epameinon-  —his 

,  ,  .,  ,         ,  .     ,  .  .     ,    j»      t-        -t  honourable 

das,  while  employed  m  his  great  projects  for  numilia-  and  easy 

ting  Sparta  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities  on  her  acquittal. 


might  not  be  able  to  reach  Boeotia, 
left  the  excellent  road  adjoining  to 
Kenchreae  unguarded.  Then,  wishing 
to  inform  himself  whether  the  Thebans 
had  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  cavahy.  Now 
(observes  Xenophdn)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  well  as  a  great 
number ;  while  the  great  number  find 
it  more  difficult  to  get  back  in  safety. 
By  this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikrates, 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  several 
horsemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat, 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 

?»h6n  appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
rom  the  facts  which  he  himself  states, 
that  Iphikrates  never  intended  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans  ;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
advantageous  for  the  purpose.  That 
so  able  a  commander  as  Iphikrates 
should  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross 
blunders  with  which  Xenophdn  here 
reproaches  him,  is  in  a  high  degree 
improbable ;  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  Xenophdn  has  miscon- 
ceived his  real  purpose.  Why  indeed 
should  Iphikratfis  wish  to  expose  the 
whole  Athenian  army  in  a  murderous 
conflict  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  homeward  march  of  the  Thebans  ? 
His  mission  was  to  rescue  Sparta,  but 
Sparta  was  now  no  longer  in  danger  ; 
and  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Athens 
that  the  Thebans  should  go  back  to 
Boeotia,  rather  than  remain  in  Pelo- 

Eonnesus.  That  he  should  content 
imself  with  harassing  the  Thebans 
instead  of  barring  their  retreat  di- 
rectly, is  a  policy  which  we  should 
expect  from  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance   in 
this  retreat  which  has  excited  discus- 


sion among  the  commentators,  and  on 
which  I  dissent  from  their  views.  It 
is  connected  with  the  statement  of 
Pausanias,  who  says— w?  npo'Cuv  tw 
err  parti  (Epameinondas)  Kara.  Ae'xcuoy 
eyivero,  /cat  Sie^ie'vcu  nrjs  boov  ra  areva. 
K.a\  dv<r{iaTa  efieWev,  'ItjSiKpaTrjS  6  Tip.0- 
tfe'ov  irekravras  Kal  aAArjv  'AQ-qvaiuv 
e\oiv  SvvafiLv,  ewixeipet  tois  ©tjjScu'ois. 
'En-a/xeu'wi'Sas  Se  tovs  e7U0e/Aei/ovs  rpene- 
rat,  <al  7rpbs  avrb  a<ptKOixevos 
'Adnvaiiav  to  dcrrv,  <os  ine^ievai. 
fLaxovnevovs  rovs'AQ-qvaiovs  eKu>kvev'I<f>i' 
KpaTTj?,  6  Se  av6t<;  es  to?  ©ijjSas  airrjKavve. 

In  this  statement  there  are  some 
inaccuracies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphi- 
krates "son  of  Timotheus";  and 
speaking  of  Lechceum,  where  Pausanias 
ought  to  have  named  Kcnchrece.  For 
Epameinondas  could  not  have  passed 
Corinth  on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since 
the  Long  Walls,  reaching  from  one  to 
the  other,  would  prevent  him ;  more- 
over, the  "rugged  ground"  was  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kenchreae,  not 
between  Corinth  and  Lechaeum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
perplexity  are  those  which  follow: 
"  Epameinondas  repulses  the  assail- 
ants, and  having  come  to  the  city  itself  of 
the  Athenians,  when  Iphikrates  forbade 
the  Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight, 
he  (Epameinondas)  again  marched 
away  to  Thebes  ". 

What  are  we  to  understand  Dy  the 
city  of  the  Athenians?  The  natural 
sense  of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens; 
and  so  most  of  the  commentators 
relate.  But  when  the  battle  was 
fought  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae, 
can  we  reasonably  believe  that  Epamei- 
nondas pursued  the  fugitives  to  Athens 
—through  the  city  of  Megara,  which 
lay  in  the  way,  and  which  seems  then 
(Diod6r.  xv.  68)  to  have  been  allied 
with  Athens?  The  station  of  Iphi- 
krates  was  Corinth;  from  thence  he 
had  marched   out  — and  thither  his 
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border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this  illegality,  persuading 
all  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning  the  com- 
mand, all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial  of  accountability 
which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on  special  ground, 
since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously  punishable  as  well  as 
of  dangerous  precedent,  Epameinondas  undertook  the  duty  of 
defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself.  That  he  as  well  as 
Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
fair  pretext  for  accusing  him,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  on  the  present  occasion  any  of  these  enemies 
actually  came  forward  to  propose  t/xat  the  penalty  legally  in- 
curred should  be  inflicted ;  not  merely  because  this  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  returning  elate  with  their  achieve- 
ments and  proud  of  their  commanders,  was  full  of  danger  to  the 
mover  himself,  but  also  for  another  reason — because  Epameinon- 
das would  hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be 
stated  by  his  enemies.     Knowing  that  the  illegality  committed 


cavalry,  when  repulsed,  would  go  back, 
as  the  nearest  shelter 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  v. 
ch.  39,  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias 
to  mean  that  Iphikrates  retired  with 
his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth,  that 
Epameinondas  then  marched  straight 
on  to  Athens,  and  that  Iphikrates 
followed  him.  "  Possibly  (he  says)  the 
only  mistake  in  this  statement  is  that 
it  represents  the  presence  of  Iphikrates, 
instead  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  from 
fighting.  According  to  Xenophdn, 
Iphikrates  must  have  been  in  the  rear 
of  Epameinondas." 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this 
from  the  words  of  Xenophdn.  Neither 
he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea 
that  Epameinondas  marched  to  the 
walls  of  Athens,  which  supposition  is 
derived  solely  from  the  words  of 
Pausanias.  Xenophdn  and  Plutarch 
intimate  only  that  Iphikrates  inter* 
posed  some  opposition,  and  not  very 
effective  opposition,  near  Corinth,  to 
the  retreating  march  of  Epameinondas 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Boeotia. 

That  Epameinondas  should  have 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  die 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  he 
was  returning  to  Boeotia,  appears  to 
me  in  itself   improbable,  and  to   be 


rendered  still  more  improbable  by  the 
silence  of  Xenoph&n.  Nor  is  it  indis- 
pensable to  put  this  construction  even 
upon  Pausanias  ;  who  may  surely  have 
meant  by  the  words — npb<s  avrb  'A<?rj- 
vaitav  to  aorv— not  Athens,  but  the  city 
then  occupied  by  the  Athenians  engaged— 
that  is,  Corinth.  The  city  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  reference  to  this  battle,  was 
Corinth ;  it  was  the  city  out  of  which 
the  troops  of  Iphikrates  had  just 
marched,  and  to  which,  on  being  de- 
feated, they  naturally  retired  for  safety, 
pursued  by  Epameinondas  to  the  gates. 
The  statement  of  Pausanias  —  that 
Iphikrates  would  not  let  the  Athenians 
in  the  town  (Corinth)  go  out  to  fight 
—then  follows  naturally.  Epameinon- 
das, finding  that  they  would  not  come 
out,  drew  back  his  troops,  and  resumed 
his  march  to  Thebes. 

The  stratagem  of  Iphikrates,  noticed 
by  Polya3nus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 
the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  It  purports  to  be  a 
nocturnal  surprise  planned  by  the 
Thebans  against  Athens;  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  quite  different  (if  it  be 
in  itself  a  reality)  from  this  march  of 
Epameinondas.  And  the  stratagem 
ascribed  by  Polysenus  to  Iphikrates 
is  of  a  strange  and  highly  improbable 
character 
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was  flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example — having  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to  protect — he  would 
forestall  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself  to  explain  and 
justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious  results  of  the 
expedition  just  finished  :  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  Laconia, 
hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy— the  confinement  of  the  Spar- 
tans within  their  walls— the  liberation  of  all  Western  Laconia, 
and  the  establishment  of  Messene  as  a  city — the  constitution  of  a 
strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming,  with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and 
Messene  on  the  other,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  permanent  depression  of  the  great  enemy  of 
Thebes — the  emancipation  of  Greece  generally,  from  Spartan 
ascendency,  now  consummated. 

Such  justification — whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  substantive 
accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  spontaneously  by 
Epameinondas  himself — was  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  trium- 
phant. He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted  by  acclama- 
tion, without  even  going  through  the  formality  of  collecting  the 
votes.1  And  it  appears  that  both  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  immediately  reappointed  among  the  Boeotarchs  of  the  year.2 


i  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm,  p.  194  B  ;  Pausan. 
ix.  14, 4 ;  Cornelius Nepos,  Epameinond. 
c.  7,  8  ;  jElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42. 

Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly  and 
clearly ;  the  others,  especially  Nepos 
and  iElian,  though  agreeing  in  the 
main  fact,  surround  it  with  colours 
exaggerated  and  false.  They  represent 
Epameinondas  as  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  by  ungrateful  and 
malignant  fellow-citizens ;  Cornelius 
Nepos  puts  into  his  mouth  a  justifi- 
catory speech  of  extreme  insolence 
(compare  Arist.  Or.  xlvi.,  trepL  row 
irapa<j)QeyiJiaiTOS— p.  385  Jebb ;  p.  520 
Dindorf) ;  which,  had  it  been  really 
made,  would  have  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  set  the  public  against 
him,  and  which  is  moreover  quite 
foreign  to  the  character  of  Epamei- 
nondas. To  carry  the  exaggeration 
still  further,  Plutarch  (De  Vitioso 
Pudore,  p.  540  E)  describes  Pelopidas 
as  trembling  and  begging  for  his  life. 

Epameinondas  had  committed  a 
grave  illegality,  which  could  not  be 
passed  over  without  notice  in  his  trial 
of  accountability.  But  he  had  a  good 
justification.      It  was  necessary  that 


he  should  put  in  the  justification  ; 
when  put  in,  it  passed  triumphantly 
What  more  could  be  required?  The 
facts,  when  fairly  stated,  will  not 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  alleged 
ingratitude  of  the  people  towards  great 
men. 

a  Dioddrus  xv.  81)  states  that 
Pelopidas  was  Bceotarch  without 
interruption,  annually  reappointed, 
from  the  revolution  of  Thebes  down 
to  his  decease.  Plutarch  also  (Pelopid. 
c.  34)  affirms  that  when  Pelopidas 
died,  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of 
the  appointment;  which  may  bo 
understood  as  the  same  assertior  in 
other  words.  Whether  Epameinondas 
was  rechosen,  does  not  appear. 

Sievers  denies  the  reappointment  as 
well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epameinondas. 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  Avhat  grounds  ; 
for,  in  my  judgment,  Epameinondas 
appears  again  as  commander  in 
Peloponnesus  during  this  same  year 
(369  B.C.).  Sievers  holds  Epameinondas 
to  have  commanded  without  being 
Boeotarch  ;  but  no  reason  is  produced 
for  this  (Sievers,  Geschicht.  Griech. 
bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantinoia,  p. 
277). 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGALOPOLIS 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June,  371  B.C.  (when 
the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at 
Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the  spring 
of  369  B.C.,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home  by  Epameinondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to  a 
changes  in  partial  reconstitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been 
Peiopon-  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  most  of 
the  battle  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of 
of  Leuktra.  Sparta)  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  in- 
fluence had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown,  not  without 
harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and  laid 
waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  guarding  their  central  hearth  and  their  families  from  assault. 
The  western  and  best  half  of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from 
them  ;  Messene  had  been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their 
frontier  ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  Perioeki  and  Helots  had 
been  converted  into  independent  Greeks  bitterly  hostile  to  them  ; 
moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had  been  emancipated  from 
their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self-acting,  jealous  neigh- 
bours in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea  and 
Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now  among  the 
chief  enemies  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  Skiritse,  so  long  numbered  as 
the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter,  were  now 
identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Thebans  against 
her. 
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Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been  con- 
siderable; partly  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly   changes 
and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  ^opon- 
Athens.  nSsus. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.C.)  Jason 

was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Mace-   ^y^g 

donia.     Amyntas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tributary   prince  of 

T  ,,...,.  „  t  Macedonia, 

to,  Jason,  whose  dominion,  military  force,  and  revenue, 

combined  with  extraordinary  personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered 
him  decidedly  the  first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations 
were  known  to  be  unbounded  ;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less 
alarm  everywhere,  especially  to  weaker  neighbours  like  the  Mace- 
donian prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  full 
of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated  the  friendship  both 
of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,1  especially  the  former.  It  was  by 
Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  which  would  otherwise  have  proved  an 
overmatch  for  him.  At  the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush 
that  promising  and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum 
of  her  power  (382 — 379  B.C.),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison 
among  her  subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the 
war  against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  B.C.  downward)  had 
sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land  ;  while  the  newly- 
organized  naval  force  and  maritime  confederacy  of  the  Athenians 
had  overthrown  her  empire  at  sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power 
of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so  grown  up  (combined  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  Sparta 
with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  B.C.)  from  assisting 
her  faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  against  him.8  To 
Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of  Athens,  now  again  the 
greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece,  had  become  more  important 
than  that  of  Sparta.     We  know  that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the 


1  .<Eschin&s,  Do  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.  considerable  ;   that   with   Argos   was 

249 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  124.  based  upon    a  strong   legendary  and 

6  -yap  Tra-njp  crov  (Isokrates  to  Philip)  ancestral  sentiment   rather    than    on 

irpbs-  Tas  TroAet?  rauro?  (Sparta,  Athens  common     political     grounds  ;     with 

Argos,   and  Thebes),   als  <roi  Trapaivu  Athens,    it    was   both    political    and 

npoa-exeiv  rbv  voiiv,  npb<;  air6.<ra<;  oi/cetws  serious  ;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested 

el\*-  by  the  most-  essential  military  aid  and 

Tho    connexion    of    Amyntas    with  co-operation. 

TliL-bes     could     hardly     have     been  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 17. 
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powerful  Athenian  generals,  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He 
adopted  the  former  as  his  son1 — at  what  exact  period  can- 
not be  discovered  ;  but  I  have  already  stated  that  Iphikrates  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired 
a  maritime  settlement  called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast.  In  the 
year  373 — 372  B.C.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great  favour  with 
Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent  to  him  at  Athens  : 
a  cargo  of  timber,  the  best  produce  of  Macedonia.3  Amyntas  was 
at  this  period  on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies 
as  a  confederate  to  the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was 
treated  with  considerable  favour.3 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.C.)  tended  to  knit  more 
closely  the  connexion  between  Amyntas  and  the 
views  ofUS  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely 
after  thr  to  sustam  nim  against  the  ascendency  of  Jason.  It 
battle  of  produced  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect 
of  stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direc- 
tion. Not  only  her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and 
driven  from  one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  op- 
posing her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid,  but  new  rivals, 
the  Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring 
her  with  mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes 
as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career  of 
aspiration  such  as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since  the 
disasters  of  404  B.C.  Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was  mani- 
fested conspicuously  by  the  step  taken  two  or  three  months  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chapter) — of 
causing  the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in 
the  preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  resworn  under  the  presidency 
and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding  themselves  mutually 
to  each  other  as  defensive  allies  of  Athens  ; 4  thus  silently  dis- 
enthroning  Sparta  and  taking  her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
expect  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second  rank,  serving  as  a 

1  iEschinSs,  De  Fals.  L^g.  ';  13  p.  yecrias  as  v/ueis  virrjp£a.Te  'A/avVto,  t<2 
249.     See  above,  Ch.  lxxvii.  ^ikimrov  iraroC,  &c. 

SDemosthen-  cont.  Timotheum,  c.  „  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat.  5  30, 
8   D   1194  •  XenoDh    Eellen   vi    1    11  P-  66°-    rf>v  *r<""Pl'cV  <Piakw  avaveovvBai 

b,  p.  ii»4  ,  ^enopn.  iieiien.  vi.  i,  n.       (Phiiip  to  the    Athenians)  :   compare 

3  ^EschinSs,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.     ibid.  c.  29,  p.  657. 
248.     r^v  wa.rpi.KTiv  evvotav,  <cai  t»»  -*««•  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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bulwark  against  Theban  aggrandizement.    At  sea  she  already 

occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive   „ 

r  i  .  »      ,  .  **er  asP11"*- 

confederacy  ;  and  it  was  to  further  maritime  aggran-   tions  to 

dizement  that  her  present  chances,  as  well  as  her  S^py™6 
past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is  the  new  path  upon  and  to  the 
which  we  now  find  her  entering.  At  the  first  forma-  covery  of 
tion  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  B.C.,  she  had  kleruclue8, 
distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large  amount  of 
possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been  snatched  from 
her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no  Athenian  citizen  should  for 
the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee 
against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-possessions. 
This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  contributed  so  much 
during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempting 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the  Athenian 
maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  recovery  of  lost  pop- 
sessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  enlargement  of  the  confederacy. 
The  prohibition  against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear 
to  be  forgotten.  Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of 
the  maritime  confederacy  ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  mis- 
employed and  broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince  Philip,  son 
of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towards 
Athens,  in  371  B.C.     He  was  an  unpretending  ally,    she  wishes 

looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need  against  Jason,   to  recover 

3  , .       ,  .  ,  .  *?   ,  ,  Amphipohs 

and  sending  his  envoy  to  the  meeting  at  Athens  about   —Amyntas 

September  or  October,  371  B.C.,  when  the  general  hTr°§ghtto 
peace  was  resworn  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  tlle  Place- 
at  this  meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth 
her  new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy, 
she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphipolis  ; 
probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
Potidsea  ;  all  which   we   find   a  few  years  afterwards  occupied 
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by  Athenians.1  How  much  of  their  lost  possessions  the 
Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly make  out.  But  we  know  that  their  aspirations  grasped 
much  more  than  Amphipolis ; 2  and  the  moment  was  pro- 
bably thought  propitious  for  making  other  demands  besides. 
Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
assembled  envoys,  recognized  without  opposition  the  right  of 
the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.3 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Athens  and    An^tes  or  any  gain  to  Athens  ;  for  Amphipolis, 
Amphi-         though  bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  be- 
longed to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring 
it.     Originally  an  Athenian  colony,4  next  taken  from  Athens  in 


i  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4,  p. 
71 ;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3,  p.  79  ;  De 
Rebus  Chersones.  c.  2,  p.  91);  also 
Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen.  c.  6, 
p.  163. 

2  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens, 
as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the 
propositions  of  peace  recommended  by 
Andokides  were  under  consideration- 
aspirations,  which  were  then  regarded 
as  beyond  all  hope  of  attainment, 
and  imprudent  even  to  talk  about 
(AndokidSs,  De  Pace,  s.  15).   o>e'pe,  dAAd 

Xeppovijaov  /cai  rds  aTrot/ctas  /cal  to. 
eyKTrnxara  /cai  to.  XPea  <-va  d7roA.dj3wiu.ei/ ; 
dAA'  ovre  /SacriAevs,  ouTe  oi  <rvju.ju.axoi, 
<rvyxo>pov<riv  ijpiv,  pe#'  £>v  avrd  Sec  7roAe- 
poivxas  /cnjcracrtfai. 

^  ./Eschines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p. 
250.  crvppaxt'as  yap  Aa/ceSaipovuoi/  /cai 
t£)v  aWoiv  'EAAijvcov  <rvve\6ov(rr)S,  els  a>i> 
Tovruiv  'Apvi/ra?  6  $iAi7r7rov  7raTT)p,  Kai 
Tre'/ATrtai/  avveSpov,  /cai  tt}s  /cat?'  eavrbv 
i//rjc£ou /cvpios  &v,  ev//r)c|)  icraro  'Apc/>i- 
iro^ii'  Trjv  'A.0r)vaia>v  crvv  e  £  a  t- 
p  el  v  p.  €  t  d  twv  aWtov  "E  W  ij  v  co  v 
'A0r)  v  a  io  t  s.  nal  tovto  to  icatvov 
S6yfj.a  rSiv  'EAArfi/wv,  /cat  tows  i//Tj</ucra- 
peVovs,  e/c  r  w  v  Srjpocrttoi'  y  p  a  p- 
a  a  t  w  v  ndprvpas  7rapecrx6prjv. 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
^Eschines  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  congress 
held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the 
general  peace  was  sworn,  with  universal 
autonomy  guaranteed— leaving  out 
only  Thebes  ;  or  else  at  the  subsequent 
congress  held  three  or  four  months 
afterwards  at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally,  was 


again  sworn  under  the  auspices  of 
Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion— at  Athens. 
First,  the  reference  of  ^Eschines  to  the 
Srjpdo-ia  ypd/u-para  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  affair  was  transacted  in  that 
city  ;  secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve  in 
their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra ;  thirdly,  the  congress  at 
Sparta  was  held?  not  for  the  purpose  of 
o-vppaxi'a  or  alliance,  but  for  that  of 
terminating  the  war  and  concluding 
peace  ;  while  the  subsequent  congress 
at  Athens  formed  the  basis  of  a 
defensive  alliance,  to  which,  either 
then  or  soon  afterwards,  Sparta 
acceded. 

4  The  pretensions  advanced  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola 
ad  Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p. 
164),  that  Amphipolis  or  its  locality 
originally  belonged  to  his  ancestor 
Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  as  having 
expelled  the  Persians  from  it,  are 
unfounded,  and  contradicted  by 
Thucydides.  At  least  if  (which  is 
barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  did 
acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  lost  it 
afterwards  ;  for  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Edonian  Thracians,  both  in  465  B.C., 
when  Athens  made  her  first  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there, 
and  in  437  B.C.,  when  she  tried  again 
with  better  success  under  Agnon,  and 
established  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  iv. 
102). 

The  expression  of  ^Eschines,  that 
Amyntas  in   871   B.C.    "gave   up   or 
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424—423  b.c.  by  Brasidas,  through  the  improvidence  of  the 
Athenian  officers  Eukles  and  Thucydides,  then  recolonized 
under  Lacedaamonian  auspices,  it  had  ever  since  remained  an 
independent  city  ;  though  Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it 
by  the  peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her 
covenant.  Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge 
and  mouth  of  the  Strym6n,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory, 
within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangasus,  rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize  ;  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indisputable, 
so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by  Brasidas,  and 
formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  capture,  could  confer 
a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the  time,  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  population, 
which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfilment,  was  strengthened 
by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescription  ;  while  the  tomb  and 
chapel  of  Brasidas,  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora, 
served  as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be  the 
right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared  to 
back  them  by  strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money  ;  from  which 
we  shall  find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the 
unwise  advice  of  Nikias)  in  431  B.C.,  and  the  years  immediately 
succeeding.  In  fact,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens 
both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and 
Chalkidic  coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in 
military  action,  will  be  found  henceforward  among  the  greatest 
mischiefs  to  the  general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and 
among  the  most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions 
of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  her 
lost  transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced  and   neathof 
recognized  in  the  congress  of  autumn,  371  B.C.,  she  ^y^— 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any  imme-   state  of 
diate  steps  for  prosecuting  it.      Six  months  after-   SdSMace- 
wards,  the  state  of  northern  Greece  was  again  com-    donia- 

receded  from"  Amphipolis  (wi^  8'  Afivv-  sion  of  it;  though  we  cannot  wonder 

tus  dn-ea-Tij— De  Fals.  Leg.  I.  c.)  can  that  the  orator  should  use  such  lan- 

at  most  only  be  construed  as  referring  guage   in   addressing   Philip,    son   of 

to  rights  which  he  may  have  claimed,  Amyntas,  who   was  really  master  of 

since  he  was  never  in  actual  posses-  the  town. 
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pletely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia.1  The  former  was  cut 
off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassi- 
nation while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour,  and  his  great  power 
could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior  hand.  His  two 
brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of 
tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death  his  brother, 
enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  too  was  slain 
by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  but  not  before  he  had 
committed  gross  enormities,  by  killing  and  banishing  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus,  among  them 
the  estimable  Polydamas.2  The  Larissaean  exiles,  many  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia, 
where  Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  B.C.)  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  throne  by  h,is  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them, 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  Krannon  ;  both 
which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in  spite  of  unavail- 
ing resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander  of  Pherae.3 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in  Pherae, 
Alexander  anc* to  a  consideraDle  portion  of  his  military  power, 
of  Pherae—  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  whole  of 
posed°by        i*>  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  tribu- 

Peiopidas—  taries  in  one  united  dominion.  The  Thessalian  cities 
influence  of     .        . 

Thebes  in  hostile  to  him  invited  assistance,  not  merely  from 
essay.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans, 
who  despatched  Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369 
B.C.,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  army  under  Epameinondas  from 
its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa  with  various 
other  cities  into  The  ban  protection,  apparently  under  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  whom  he  contracted 
an  alliance.4    A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus  came  under  the 

»  Diodor.  xv.  60.  rather  than  that  of  Plutarch. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  33  34.  3  Diodor.  xv.  61. 

Dioddrus  (xv.  61)  calls  Alexander  of  *  Dioddr.  xv.  67. 

Pherae  brother  of  Polydorus  ;  Plutarch  The  transactions  of  Macedonia  and 

(Pelopid.    c.    29)   calls   him    nephew.  Thessaly  at  this  period  are  difficult  to 

Xenophdn    does     not     expressly    say  make  out  clearly.     What  is  stated  in 

which  ;   but  his    narrative    seems    to  the  text  comes  from  Dioddrus ;   who 

countenance  the  statement  of  Diod6ru3  affirms,   however,  further,  that  Pelo- 
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protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  Pherae  and  to 
the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough  in 
maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home  without  hold-   state  of 
ing  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.     He  was  harassed   ^lexan-" 
by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely   der  son  of 
two  years  was  assassinated  (368  B.C.)  by  some  conspi-   Eiuydikl— 
rators  of  Alorus  and  Pydua,  two  cities  (half  Mace-   Ftoiemy. 
donian,  half  Hellenic)  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.     Ptolemceus  (or  Ptolemy)  of  Alorus  is  mentioned  as  leader 
of  the  enterprise,  and  Apollophanes  of  Pydna  as  one  of  the 
agents.1    But  besides  these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another 
enemy,  Pausanias,  a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,2  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now 
returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported 
by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia,  and  was  already  master  oi 
Anthemus,  Therme,  Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.     He  was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and 
against  the  remaining  family  of  Amyntas.     Eurydike,  the  widow 
of  that  prince,  was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Per 
dikkas,  a  young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.     She  was  in  the 
same  interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against 
her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented 
her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.     Ptolemy  was  regent,  adminis- 
tering her  affairs,  and  those  of   her  minor  children,  against 
Pausanias.3 


pidas  marched  into  Macedonia,  and 
brought  back  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes 
the  youthful  Philip,  brother  of 
Alexander.  This  latter  affirmation  is 
incorrect ;  we  know  that  Philip  was  in 
Macedonia,  and  free,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  And  I  believe  that  the 
march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia, 
with  the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a 
hostage,  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  368  B.C. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  erroneously, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his 
brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the 
Illyrians,  next  to  the  Thcbans. 

l  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  58,  p. 
402  ;  Dioddrus,  xv.  71. 

Dioddrus  makes  the  mistake  of 
calling  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas 
and  brother  of  Per  dikkas ;  though  he 


at  the  same  time  describes  him  as  riro- 
A.eju.aios  'AAwpiTTj?,  which  description 
would  hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
royal  brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage 
of  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p.  250, 
shows  that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of 
Amyntas  ;  and  Dexippus  (ap.  Syncel- 
lum,  p.  263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
Pynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Ap- 
pendix, c.  4. 

2  Diod6r.  xvi.  2. 

3  Alschines,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  13,  14,  p. 
249,  250  ;  Justin,  vii.  6. 

iEschines  mentions  Ptolemy  as 
regent,  on  behalf  of  Eurydike  and 
her  two  younger  sons.  iEschines  also 
mentions  Alexander  as  having  recently 
died,  but  says  nothing  about  his 
assassination.     Nevertheless  there  is 
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Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydike 
and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the 
country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident 
renderedby  a  f°reign  auxiliary  near  at  hand.  The  Athenian 
theAthe:  admiral  Iphikrates,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate 
krates^o1  force,  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had 
of  ^mvntas  ^een  sent  tn^aer  Dy  n^s  countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon 
after  his  partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Epameinondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Bceotia),  for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime 
region  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with 
parties  in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military 
operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and  when 
Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates  happened  to 
be  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there  visited  by  Eurydike 
with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip  ;  the  latter  seemingly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat 
older.  She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their 
present  emergency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only 
throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  constituted 
him  brother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his 
hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his  knees,  she  appealed  to 
his  generous  sympathies,  and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance 
of  restoration,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphi- 
krates, moved  by  this  affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her 
favour,  acted  so  vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him 
from  Macedonia,  and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  under  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 
This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  iEschines 1  in 

no   reason   to    doubt    that    he    was  Amyntas,  but  to  support  that  of  her 

assassinated,    which   we    know   both  having  been  accomplice  with  Ptolemy 

from  Demosthenes  and  Diod6rus  ;  and  in  the  murder  of  Alexander, 
assassinated   by  Ptolemy,  which   we         Assassination    was    a    fate   which 

know   from   Plutarch   (Pelop.   c.  27),  frequently     befel      the     Macedonian 

Marsyas  (ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p.  629),  kings.    When  we  come  to  the  history 

and   Diodorus.      Justin    states    that  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the 

Eurydik§  conspired  both  against  her  Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonian 

husband   Amyntas,    and   against  her  queens  were  capable  of  greater  crimes 

children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour,  than  those  imputed  to  Eurydikfi. 
The  statements  of    iEschines  rather        i  ^Eschinds,  Pais.  Leg.  c.  13, 14,  pp. 

tend  to  disprove   the  charge  of  her  249,  250 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphicrates, 

having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  c.  8. 
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an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens.  The  boy, 
who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikrates,  lived  afterwards  to 
overthrow  the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece 
generally.  The  Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in 
the  disputes  of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Neverthe- 
less, looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference 
may  really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens  ;  so 
that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent,  it  did 
not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  which  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis 
was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in 
the  main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olyn- 
thus.1  Iphikrates  prosecuted  his  naval  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368 — 365 
B.C.).  We  make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He 
took  into  his  service  a  general  named  Oharidemus,  a  native  of 
Oreus  in  Eubcea — one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian 
word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a  band  of 
mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder 
and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These  mercenaries  served 
under  Iphikrates  for  three  years,2  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
Athenians  from  his  command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus. 
What  successes  they  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens  is  not 
clear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphi- 
polis. He  seems  to  have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against 
the  town  by  other  officers,  which  proved  abortive  ;  but  he  got 
possession  of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,3  which 
opened  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 


i  Demosthen.   cont.  Aristokrat.   p.  2  Demosthen.    cont.  Aristokrat.   p. 

669,  s.  150.     .     .     .     fiLto-OoZ  ndXiv  avrbv  669,  s.  149,  c.  37. 

(Chaiidemus)  rots  'O\yv6lois,  rots  i/pe-  3  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669,  s. 

Tepois   exOpols   Kal   Tots   exovtriv  'A/x0i<  149,  C.  37. 

irokiv  Kara  rovrov  tov  xp^vov-  The  passage  in  which  the  orator 

Demosthenes  is   here   speaking   of  alludes     to     these     hostages    of     the 

the  time  when  Timotheus  superseded  Amphipolitans     in     the     hands     of 

Iphikrates  in  the  command,  that  is,  Iphikrates,  is  unfortunately  not  fully 

about  365—364  B.C.    But  we  are  fairly  intelligible  without  further  informa- 

entitled  to  presume  that  the  same  is  tion. 

true  of  369  or  368  B.C.  (Charidgmus)  UpuTov  pev  tovs  'A  ,u- 
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It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of  infor- 
I  hikrates  ma^on>  tnat  Iphikrates  during  his  command  between 
and  Timo-  369 — 365  b.c.  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his 
theus.  countrymen.     At  that  time,  those  expectations  were 

large,  as  testified  by  sending  out  not  only  Iphikrates  to  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his 
service  with  the  Persians  in  372 — 371  B.C.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Helles- 
pont, in  conjunction  with  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.1 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  towards  which  Athenian 
ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn,  towards  more 
special  and  separate  acquisitions  for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken 
since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Timotheus  (366 — 365  B.C.)  in  these  regions,  we  must 
notice  the  mam  course  of  political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down 
to  the  partial  pacification  of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates  (in  the  winter  of 
370 — 369  b.c.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of 
Epameinondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent  alliance 
had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them.  Envoys 
from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens  shortly 
afterwards  for  that  purpose.3  All  pretensions  to 
exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta  were  now  at 
an  end.     Amidst  abundant  discussion  in  the  public 


B.C.  369. 

Terms  of 
alliance  dis 
cussed  and 
concluded 
between 
Athens  and 
Sparta. 


'A  ptrdKov  A.a/3o>v  'I^ntpoTijs 
c8(o«e  <pv  \a.T  r  e  lv  a  u  t  o»,  \f/  t)  <f>  i' 
cr  a  ll  e  v  0)  v  v  fx  w  v  0)5  u/xas  KOfxitrai, 
7rap£'5wKev  ' A jlk£ tiro Klt ais  •  zeal  toG  /at} 
\afieZv    'Aix(fiino\tv,   tout'    e/xirdSiov    Ka- 

7SO-TT). 

Who  Harpalus  was  — or  what  is 
meant  by  Iphikrates  "obtaining  (or 
capturing)  from  him  the  Amphipolitan 
hostages  "  —  we  cannot  determine. 
Possibly  Harpalus  may  have  been 
commander  of  a  body  of  Macedonians 
or  Thracians  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Amphipolitans,  and  in  this  character 
exacting  hostages  from  them  as 
security.  Charidemus,  as  we  see  after- 
wards, when  acting  for  Kersobleptes, 
received  hostages  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Sestos  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  679,  c.  40,  s.  177). 

i  Demosth.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  c. 
&,  p.  193. 


2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  l,  1. 

The     words     tc3    vcTTepto    rrei    must 

denote  the  year  beginning  'in  the  spring 
of  369  B.C.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch. 
40,  p.  145  note) ;  differing  from  him 
however  (p.  146  note),  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Clinton,  in  this— that  I  place  the 
second  expedition  of  Epameinondas 
into  Peloponnesus  (as  Sievers  places  it, 
p.  278)  in  369  B.C.  ;  not  in  368  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenoph6n  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is  what 
he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the  beginning 
Of  Book  VII.  he  says,  tw  8'  vcrrepto  eret 
AaKeSai-Liovitov  koI  tuiv  avLLLLax^v  nped- 
/3ets  l)h.6ov  avTOKpaTopes  'A9r)vage,  /3ov- 
A.eu<rd/u.ej/oi  koB'  o,ti  t)  crv/A/xaxta  *<toito 
AouceSaiLLoviois  Kal  'A0jjvaioi5. 

Now  the  words  t<3  8'  vaTtpy  erei 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 

Xenophdn  goes  on  to  describe  the 
assembly  and  the  discussion  at  Athens, 
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assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lacedaemonian  and  others  as  well  as 
Athenian,  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be 
vested  jointly  and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most 
suitably  carried  out.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former 
should  command  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea — a  distribution  which, 
on  first  hearing,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient, 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  country- 
men that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those 
manned  chiefly  by  Helots  ;  while  the  land  force  of  Athens  con- 
sisted of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the 
state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out,  Athe- 
nians, in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would  be  placed 
under  Spartan  command  ;  while  few  Lacedaemonians,  and  those 
of  little  dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian  command  ;  which 
would  be,  not  equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed 
that  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days ;  and  his 
amendment  was  adopted.1 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by  no  means 
well-calculated  for  success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general 
like  Epameinondas.  The  allies  determined  to  occupy  Corinth 
as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between 
that  city  and  Kenchreae,3  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from 

respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.    This  the   vote   of   the   assembly   and   the 

description  occupies  from  vii.  1,  1  to  march  of  the  Thebans  ;  the  more  so, 

vii.   1,  14,  where  the   final  vote  and  as    Epameinondas    might   reasonably 

agreement  is  announced.  presume  that  the  building  of  Megalo- 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xeno-  polis   and    Messene,    recently   begun, 

ph6n  goes  on   to  say— vrpa re vo/ueVioe  -.vould  need  to  be  supported  by  another 

8'  d/x(/>oTepcov  avriov  koI  twv  <TVMJ.d%<»v  Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus  during 

(Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  allies)  369  B.C. 

ei?  KopivOov,  Z8o£e  koivyj  <t>v\a.TTeiv  to  It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted 

"Oveiov.    icai  inel  ejropevovTo  oc  ©rjSatoi  even  by  Sievers)  that  Epameinondas 

icaX  oi  <rv/x/oiax<H,  napara^dfj.evoi.  e<£vA.aT-  could     not     have     been     re-elected 

tov  aAAo?  a\\o8ev  tov  'O^ecov.  Bceotarch  in    369    B.C.      But    in    this 

I  conceive  that  the  decision  of  the  point  I  do  not  concur.    It  appears  to 

Athenian  assembly— the  march  of  the  me  that  the  issue  of  the  trial  at  Thebes 

Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  was  triumphant  for  him  ;  thus  making 

guard     the     lines     of     Oneion— and  it  more  probable—  not  loss  probable— 

the  march  of  the   Thebans  to  enter  that  ho  and  Pelopidas  were  re-elected 

Peloponnesus  —  are    hero    placed    by  Boootarch a  immediately. 

Xenoph&n    as   events    in    immediate  r  x       H  „       vii  j  10_14# 

sequence,   with    no    long   interval   of  ' 

time  between  them.    I  see  no  ground  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 15,  16 1  Diod6r. 

to  admit  the  interval  of  a  year  between  xv.  68. 

8—16 
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again  penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  one  mark  of  the  de- 
B.o.  369.  pression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  this  very 
The  Spartan  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
SndTS  Theban  Evader  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held, 
line  of  during  the  war  from  394—387  B.C.,  by  the  Athenians 

Ondnm-  and  Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  break- 
d?sTre?ksn"  ing  out  of  PeloPonnesus  into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Never 
through  it,  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  neces- 
into  Peio-heS  sitv  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an 
ponnesus.  extra- Peloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send 
a  force  from  Sparta  to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to 
transport  by  sea,  either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasiae  to 
Halieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
Kenchreae ;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march  by  land  across 
Arcadia  or  Argos.  This  difficulty  however  was  surmounted,  and 
a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000  men  according  to 
Dioddrus) — consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries 
under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Mega- 
^ians,  Corinthians,  and  all  the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta 
—was  established  in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  Oneium 
It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication  with  her 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epameinondas,  at 
the  head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies, 
arrived  during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on  his 
march  into  Peloponnesus.  His  numbers  were  inferior  to  those 
of  his  assembled  enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him  from 
joining  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already 
assembled  in  Peloponnesus.  After  having  vainly  challenged  the 
enemy  to  come  down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epameinondas  laid 
his  plan  for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a 
little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy  just  when  the 
night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet 
risen  and  got  under  arms,1  he  directed  an  assault  along  the  whole 
line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the  chosen  Theban 
troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pellenians,  who 

1  Xon.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  16 ;  Polysenus,  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  guard. 

ii.  2,  9.  It  was   at   the   same   hour  that  the 

This   was    an    hour    known    to    be  Athenian  Thrasybulus  surprised    the 

favourable     to     sudden      assailants,  troops  of  the  Thirty,  near  Phyle  in 

affording  a  considerable  chance  that  Attioa  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  6). 
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were  posted  in  the  most  assailable  part  of  the  line.1  So  skilfully 
was  his  movement  conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in 
surprising  them.  The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unpre- 
pared, was  driven  from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to 
another  point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit 
a  truce  for  burying  his  dead,  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line  of 
Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other  parts 
of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their  attack,  nor 
were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention, 
while  Epameinondas  himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak  point 
of  the  position.  Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian 
polemarch  as  faint-hearted,  for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line 
as  soon  as  his  own  position  was  forced  ;  alleging  that  he  might 
easily  have  found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eminences,  and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from 
his  allies,  and  that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success, 
were  so  embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
of  Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The  criticism 
of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable  judgment 
pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army,  the  justice  of  which 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  But  whether  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame  or  not,  Epameinondas, 
by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack  upon  this  strong  position, 
enhanced  his  already  high  military  renown.2 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  force,  which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to 
Corinth,  Lechaeum,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged  the  territories 
of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  and  Phlius,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Sikyon  as  well  as  of  Pellene.3    At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people 

1  Xen.   Hellen.   ib. ;  Pausanias,  ix.  Walls     were     a     sufficient     defence 

15,  2.  between  Corinth  and  Lechjeum ;  and 

Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as  even  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae 

having  been  fought  irepl  A.ex<uov ;  not  it   is   not    probable    that    any    such 

very  exact,  topographically,  since   it  continuous  line  of  defence  was  drawn, 

was   on   the   other  side   of   Corinth,  though  the  assailable  points  were  pro- 

between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese.  bably  thus  guarded.    Xenoph6n  does 

Dioddrus  (xv.  68)   states  that   the  not  mention  either  trench  or  palisade, 

whole  space  across,  from  Kenchrese  on  a  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 14—17  ;  Dioddr. 

one  sea   to  Lechaeum  on   the  other,  xv.  68. 

was  trenched  and  palisaded   by  the  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 18  ;  vii.  2,  11 ; 

Athenians  and    Spartans.      But   this  Diodfir.  xv.  69. 

cannot   be  true,    because   the    Long  This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
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being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance 

with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and 
B.C.  369.  . ~*      .,  ..        _,     . 

garrison    into    the    acropolis :    Euphron — a    citizen 

theyThebans   hitherto  preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta, 

— Phiius        and  devoted  to  her  interest — now  altered  his  politics 

faithful  to      and  went  along  with  the  stronger  tide.1    We  cannot 

Sparta.  doubt  also  that  Epameinondas  went  into  Arcadia  to 

encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his  two  great  enterprises 

— the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis ;   nor  does  the 

silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof. 

These  new  towns,  having  been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before, 

cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required 

the  reappearance  of  his  victorious  army.     The  little  town  of 

Phiius— situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which 

was  one  of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 

hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.     When  t"he 

Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join 

Epameinondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to 

show  themselves  near   Phiius ;   with  the  assurance  that  such 

demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the 

town.     The  exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town 

walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began 

to   break,  the  scouts  from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum 

announced  that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight.     While  the 

attention  of  the    itizens  within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other 

side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the 

few  unprepared  guards,  and  got  possession   of   the  acropolis. 

Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the  allied 

force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town  ;  but  in  this 

they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by  desperate  efforts  of 

bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders  within  and   the   enemy 

without,    thus  preserving    their  town.3      The    fidelity  of   the 

alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  1);  the         This  incident  must  have  happened 

Eieian    horse    were    commanded    by  in  31><J  B.C.,  just  about  the  time  wheu 

Stomius,     who     slew     the     enemy's  Epainoiuondas   surprised    and    broke 

commander  with  his  own  hand.  through  the  defensive  lines  of  Mount 

The    stratagem    of     the    Boeotian  Oneium.    In  the  second  chapter  of  the 

Pammen6s  in  attacking  the  harbour  seventh  Book,  Xenophdn  takes  up  the 

of  Sikydu  (Polysenus,    v.   16,    4)  may  history  of  Phiius,  and   carries  it  on 

perhaps  belong  to  this  undertaking.    *  from    the    winter    of    370—369    B.C., 

1  Xen.  Hel.  vii.  1, 18, 22, 44;  viL  3, 2—8.  when  Epameinondas  invaded  Laconia, 

a  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  5—9.  through  369,  368,  367  B.C. 


.0. 
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Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe  hardships  through 
the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and  through 
perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hostile 
neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had  established 
fortified  posts  on  their  borders ;  for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of 
Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford, 
them  the  means  of  purchasing  provisions.1 

Amidst  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced  partial  re- 
verses. Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth, 
a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the  gates, 
and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.  But  the  Athe-  mS  from 
nian  Chabrias,  then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  pJJJc!5nn6° 
his  troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  sus,  in  aid  of 
that  he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  par  a* 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.2  This  advantage  over 
the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Spartan 
allies,  who  were  still  further  encouraged  by  the  arrival  in 
Lechseum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a  body  of  2000 
mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour 
from  the  despot  Dionysius.  Such  foreigners  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Peloponnesus.  Their  bravery  and  singular  nimble- 
ness  of  movement  gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and 
the  Syracusan  detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long 
stay  i3  while  the  Thebans  also  went  back  to  Bcsotia. 

i  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2, 17.  for  such  small  objects  as  we  find  men- 
2  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1,  19  ;  Diod.  xv.  69.  tioned  in  the  Hellenica. 
s  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1,  22 ;  Diod.  xv.  70.  An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
DiodSrus  states  that  these  merce-  defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
naries  had  been  furnished  with  pay  for  published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr. 
five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre-  No.  85  a,  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897), 
sume  that  we  must  understand  it  as  records  a  vote  of  the  Athenian  people 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage  and  of   the  synod  of  Athenian   con- 
from  Sicily  and  back  to  Sicily.    Never-  federates,  praising  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
theless,    the   language   of    XenophOn  cuse,  and  recording  him  with  his  two 
would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens.    It  was 
remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  probably  passed  somewhere  near  this 
as  three  months.  time,  and  we  know  from  DemosthenSs 
I  think   it  certain,  however,  that  that  the  Athenians  granted  the  free- 
much  more  must  have  passed  in  this  dom  of  their  city  to  Dionysius  and  his 
campaign  than  what  Xenophfin  indi-  descendants  (Demosthenes  ad  Philip. 
cates.     Epameinondas    would   hardly  Epistol.  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle 
have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Oneium  of  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  comment). 
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One  proceeding  of  Epameinondas  during  this  expedition  merits 
Forbear-  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
ance  and  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  exiles  who 
Epamei-3  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  they  released 
nondas.  under  ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  a  village  named  Phcebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epa- 
meinondas took  captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles. 
With  the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom, 
professing  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.1  We  find 
him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary 
towards  political  opponents. 
Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  B.C.,  all  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  Epa- 
meinondas and  the  Thebans.  But  in  the  ensuing  year 
actioneand  tne  SW^  °f  tne  Arcadians  had  been  so  raised,  by  the 
insolence  of  formation  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  communion,  by 
dians— Ly-  the  progress  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  the 
anSnates  conspicuous  depression  of  Sparta,  that  they  fancied 
and  leads  themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining  their 
em  on.  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to 
divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta. 
Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able,  stood 
forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  and  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  reminded  the  Ten  Thousand  (the 
Pan- Arcadian  synod)  that  while  all  other  residents  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous 
occupants  of  the  peninsula ;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous 
section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the 
Hellenic  name — of  which  proof  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred  to  all  others  ;  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the 
Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries.  "  Let 
us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he  concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves. 
In  former  days,  we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in 
her  armies ;  and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the  Thebans, 
without  demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another  name."2 

The  Inscription  is  too  defective  to  war-         *  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2. 
rant  any  other  inferences.  3  Xen.  Helien.  vii.  1,  23. 
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Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the  assem- 
bled Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion  and  the 

Z      ti       •        i-      ■  i  t         Great  innu- 

sentiment  01  collective  dignity  was  a  novelty.     Ira-   enceof 

pressed  with  admiration  for  Lykomedes,  they  chose  as  y  orae  3" 
officers  every  man  whom  he  recommended  ;  calling  upon  him  to 
lead  them  into  active  service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  preten- 
sions. He  conducted  them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now 
under  invasion  by  the  Argeians  ;  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their  retreat  intercepted 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — Athenians 
and  Corinthians.  Lykomedes  with  his  Arcadians,  fighting  his 
way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through  a  difficult  country,  re- 
pelled the  division  of  Chabrias,  and  extricated  the  embarrassed 
Argeians.  He  next  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the  new  city 
of  Messen§  and  west  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  al  which  was 
still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine, 
where  the  Spartan  commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison 
to  resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the 
suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.1  Probably  the  Spartan  mastery 
of  the  south-western  corner  of  Peloponnesus  was  terminated  by 
this  expedition.  The  indefatigable  activity  which  these  Arcadians 
now  displayed  under  their  new  commander,  overpowering  all 
enemies,  and  defying  all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching 
over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
throughout  the  winter  season,  excited  everywhere  astonishment 
and  alarm  ;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part 
of  their  allies  the  Thebans.2 

While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  between  the 
Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same  tinu 
to  disunite  them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of 
supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  which 
rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Spartan  arms  to  forego 
thirty  years  before.3  Ever  since  that  period  these  towns  had 
rauked  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as  a  dependent 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25.    o-rparevvd-        Dioddrus  states  that  Lykomedes  and 

/nevoi  Si  /cal  els  'Acriv-qv  rr}?  Aoucwf  iicfjs,  the  Arcadians  took  Pell6ne\  which  is 

ivUria-dv  re  rrjv  tu>v  AaKcSainoviuv  4>pov-  in  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly 

pav,  Kal  tov  Yepavooa,  rov  7roA.e>apxov  refer  to  the  same  expedition  (xv.  67). 

~Xnapriari)v  yeysvrjfuevov,  arrears ivav,  Kal  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26. 

to  npoaareiov  ru>v  'AvtvaCwv  inopOrja-av.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30,  31. 
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.ally  of  Sparta.     Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was  broken,  the 

b.c.  368—  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy. 

367  -  But  the  formation  of  the  new  "  commune  Arcadum" 

Elis  tries  to  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before 

supremacy1"  thought  of.     The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming  them- 

r'^hv  selves  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as 

towns,  their  eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,1  solicited 

Tdmitted6  to  be  admitted  as  fully  qualified  members  of  the  inci- 

into  the  pient  Pan- Arcadian  communion.  They  were  cordially 
Arcadian         l  . 

union,  to  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree 
offence&of  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown  by  the  Ger- 
Elis-  mans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein),  received  as  political 

brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independent  against  Elis.2  The 
Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  be- 
came greatly  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
b.o  368  nac*  Just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endea- 

.   .      ,      voured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to  mediate  for  peace 
Mission  of      .  ^        r  '  * 

Phiiiskus       in  Greece,  sending  over  a  citizen  of  Abydus  named 

byAriobar-  Phiiiskus,  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
zanes.  Choosing    Delphi  as  a  centre,   Phiiiskus  convoked 

thither,  m  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the 
belligerent  parties — Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c. — to 
meet  him.  These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best 
means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophon),  but  merely  tv  jk 
counsel  among  themselves ;  hence,  he  observes,  little  progress 
was  made  towards  peace  ;  since  the  Spartans 3  peremptorily  in- 
sisted that  Messene  should  again  be  restored  to  them,  while  the 
Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting  the  proposition.  It  rather 
seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  willing  to  concede  the  point, 
and  even  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The 
congress  accordingly  broke  up  ;  while  Phiiiskus,  declaring  him- 
self in  favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  money  in 
levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in 
the  war.4    We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any 

1  Polyb.  iv.  77.  o7rw?  av  17  elp-qvv)  -yc'i/oiro,  avrol  Se  ifiov- 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26  ;  vii.  4,  12.  \cvovto. 

3  Xen.   Hellen.   vii.    1,  27.     UeZ  Se         *  Xon.  Hell.  vii.  1,  27  ;  Diod.  xv.  70. 
l\96vTts,  Tip  fjiky  <?e<2  ov&ti>  iKoivutravTo,         Dioddrus  states  that  Phiiiskus  wan 
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aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenaries  were  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who  was  then  organizing  his  revolt 
from  Artaxerxes  ;  and  that  his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to 
close  the  war  was,  that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more 
easily  and  abundantly.  Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced 
no  immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to 
determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great  King  ;  the 
rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  had 
already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit  on  behalf  of 
Sparta.1 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epameinondas  in 
reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians  was  shown,    b.o.  368. 
among  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive  congress   political 
at  Delphi.     Already  this  formed  the  capital  article  in   |^ J^ere1!06 
Grecian  political  discussion — an  article,  too,  on  which   constitution 

of  Messend 

Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.     For  not  only  the  Thebans   which  now' 
(whom  Xenophon 2  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others   Jje^eat 
of  the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,   subject  of 

discord 

felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  with  the   Messenian 
newly-enfranchised  residents  in  Mount  Ithdmg  and    gjjfmeiut 
in  Western  Laconia  ;  while  the  allies  even  of  Sparta   oiympia. 
were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  against  them,  if  not  positively 
inclined  in  their  favour.3 

A  new  phenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served  as  a 
sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revived,  Messenian 
community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic 
festival  (midsummer,  368  B.C.),  which  occurred  within  less  than 
two  years  after  Epameinondas  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
Messene*,  a  Messenian  boy  named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as 
victor  in  the  footrace  of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war, 
whereby  the  nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,4  no  Messenian 
victor  had  ever  been  enrolled  ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the 

sent  by  Artaxerxes,  which  seems  not  Archidamus  (Or.  vi.),  s.  2—11. 
exact ;  he  was  sent  by  Ariobarzanes  in        4  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  5. 
the   name  of   Artaxerxes.     Diod6rus         Two    Messenian  victors   had   been 

also  says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mer-  proclaimed  during   the   interval,  but 

cenaries  with   pay  provided   for   the  they  were  inhabitants  of  MessSnS  in 

service  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  which  Sicily.     And  these  two  were  ancient 

troops  are  never  afterwards  mentioned,  citizens  of  Zankl6,  the  name  which  the 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33.  Sicilian  Messene  bore  before  Anaxilaus 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27.  the  despot  chose  to  give  to  it  this  last 

8  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Isokrat6s,  mentioned  name. 
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earliest  half-century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian 
victors  are  found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  admitted 
to  enter  the  lists  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community  ; 
accordingly,  so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved 
or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend  for 
the  prize  under  that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger  was  the 
impression  produced,  when,  in  368  B.C.,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed 
victor.  No  Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have 
come  to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  both 
with  Eleians  and  Arcadians  ;  probably  few  individual  Lacedae- 
monians were  present,  so  that  the  spectators,  composed  generally 
of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well 
as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the 
Messenians.1  This  Olympic  festival — the  first  after  the  great 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a 
scene  of  anti-Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  B.C.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march 
into  Peloponnesus  ;  the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  pro- 
bably occupied  their  attention,  while  the  Arcadians 
ofXpe?op\das  neitner  desired  nor  needed  their  aid.  But  Pelopidas 
into  Thes-  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects 
of  that  despot,  who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens. 
In  his  first  object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to 
visit  him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from  all  sides  against 
his  cruelty,  and  at  the  language,  first  admonitory,  afterwards 
menacing,  of  Pelopidas,  soon  ceased  to  think  himself  in  safety, 
and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas  established  a  defensive 
union  against  him  among  the  other  Thessalian  cities,  and  then 
marched  onward  into  Macedonia,  where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not 
strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans, 
surrendering  to  them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished 

i  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feel-  petitors  in  the  plain  of  Olympia— set 

ing— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who  forth  in  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus) 

had  recently  been  their  slaves,  present-  s.  Ill,  112. 
ing  themselves  as  spectators  and  cnxn- 
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families  in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adherence. 
Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some  years,  under 
the  care  of  Pammenes.1  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  maintained  in  Macedonia 
by  the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrates  and  the  Athenians  not 
many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by 
alliance  with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  iEschines 
the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude  ;  but  possibly 
the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option.  Both  the 
Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became  thus  enlisted  for  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis  against  Athens.2  And 
Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes,  having  extended  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia, 
assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the  thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power  in  Northern  Greece 
disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alli- 
ance between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherse.  While  she  was  thus 
opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a  second  squadron  and  rein- 
forcement arrived  at  Corinth  from  Syracuse,  under   Kissidas, 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26.  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

2  jEschiiies,  De  Eals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p.         Dioddrus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 

249.    .    .    .    8iSa<TKcov,  on  npioTov  ixkv  connects    this    expedition    with    the 

vnep'An^moKetas  avTeVparre  (Ptolemy)  seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidas  by 

T-fi  iroAet  (to  Athens),  «ai  irpbs  ©rjiSaiovs  Alexander  of  Pherse.    But  it  Avas  really 

8ia<f>eponevo>v      'Kdr)valtav,      avfj-^axCav  on  this  occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought 

e7rotr7(raTo,  &c.  back  the  hostages. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diod6rus  ap-  3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a 
pear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  and  mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in 
distinguishing  the  different  expeditions  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  from  the  Persian  court,  which  hap- 
but  think  that  he  made  four  different  pened  seemingly  in  the  beginning  of 
expeditions ;  two  before  his  embassy  366  B.C.  In  this  third  march,  Pelo- 
to  the  Persian  Court  (which  embassy  pidas  was  seized  and  made  prisoner 
took  place  in  36  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton,  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  until  he  was 
Fast.  Hellen.  on  that  year,  who  rightly  released  by  Epameinondas.  Plutarch 
places  the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  mentions  this  expedition,  clearly  dis- 
two  after  it.  tinguishing  it  from  the  second  (Pelo- 

1.  The  first  was  in  369  B.C.,  after  pidas,  c.  27— fiera  Se  ravra  ird\iv,  &c.)  ; 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the  but  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judgment, 
short  reign,  less  than  two  years,  of  his  that  he  places  it  before  the  journey  of 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court,  where- 

Diod&rus  mentions  this  fact  (xv.  67),  as  it  really  occurred  after  and  in  conse- 

but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that  quence  of  that  journey,  which  dates  in 

Pelopidas   on   this   occasion   brought  367  B.C. 
back  Philip  as  a  hostage.  4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364—363 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  B.C. ;  also  B.C.,  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diod6r.  xv. 
mentioned  by  Dioddrus  (xv.  71),  and  by  80 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
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despatched  by  the  despot  Diouysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies 
assembled  at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  employing  them,  the  Athenians 
Ss  Battle—  streimously  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in 
victory  of  Thessaly.  But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view, 
Archfdamus  ana  prevailed  to  have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern 
Arcadian  coast  of  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might  co-operate 
in  repelling  or  invading  the  Arcadians.1  Reinforced 
by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arcadia.  He  took  Karyae  by 
assault,  putting  to  death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the 
place ;  and  he  further  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the 
district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian  and 
Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him,  upon  which  he  retreated 
to  an  eminence  near  Midea.2  Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan 
commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire,  as  the  period  to 
which  his  orders  reached  had  expired.  He  accordingly  marched 
back  to  Sparta  ;  but  midway  in  the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the 
Messenian  troops  arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him  that 
he  was  forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon 
appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians 
followed  also,  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  general 
battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic  appeal, 
to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the  disgrace  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive  ardour.  They 
rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the  charge  that  the  Arcadians 
were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance. 
The  pursuit  was  vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries, 
and  the  slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to 
believe  Diodorus)  were  slam,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace- 
daemonian. Of  this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  "the  tearless  battle" — news  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  herald  Demoteles  to  Sparta.  So  powerful  was  the 
emotion  produced  by  nis  tale  that  all  the  Spartans  who  heard  it 
burst  into  tears,  Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors  setting 

1  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  vii.  1,  28.  Argos,   quite   different  from  what  is 

2  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  vii  1,  28.  here  mentioned.  O.  Miiller  proposes 
The  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  to  substitute  Maleea  for  Midea,  a 
be  identified.  The  only  place  of  that  conjecture  which  there  are  no  means 
name    known    is   in  the  territory   of  of  verifying. 
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the  example 1 — a  striking  proof  how  humbled  and  disaccustomed 
to  the  idea  of  victory  their  minds  had  recently  become  ! — a 
striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self- 
control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings 
from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper  ! 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that  the 
news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to  their   B  0  367> 

allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.     It  made  them  feel   _..  , 

Third  expe- 
that  they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid,  and   dition  of 

determined  Epameinondas  again  to  show  himself  in   dXnto1011" 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the   Pelopon- 
Achseans  in  his   alliance.      The    defensive    line  of  treatment 
Oneium  was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Lacedoe-   Achafan 
monians  and  Athenians,  who  had  their  headquarters    citie3- 
at  Corinth.     Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general 
of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epameinondas,  was 
enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchrese,  with  a 
force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.     The  Theban  com- 
mander, hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open 
near  Kenchrese,  and  entered  Peloponnesus  without  resistance ;  after 
which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the 
cities  in  Achaia.2     Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had 


i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28—32  ;  Dioddr. 
xv.  72 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  33. 

2  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epameinondas  into  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  367  B.C. ;  being  simultaneous 
with  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court.  Many  chronologers 
place  it  in  366  B.C.,  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  embassy  ;  because  the  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  Xenophdn  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the  fact 
of  subsequent  date.  For  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months  :  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made  while  Epameinondas  was  B<  eotarcb ; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  year 
o60  B.C.  liesides,  if  we  place  the  expe- 
dition in  366  B.C.,  there  will  hardly'be 
time  left  for  the  whole  career  of  Euph- 
ron  at  Siky6n,  which  intervened  before 
the  peace  of  366  B.C.  between  Thebes 
and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1, 44  sea.). 


The  relation  of  contemporaneousness 
between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Epamei- 
nondas, seems  indicated  when  we 
compare  vii.  1,  33  with  vii.  1,  48— 
Suyexws  Se  jSovAeuo/u.ei'ot  ot  ©>)j3atot,  07rws 
av  tt)c  -qyeixoviav  XajSoief  rrjs  'EAAaSo?, 
evojataav  el  neiJ.\}jei.av  7rpbs  tov   Tleparuiv 

pa.<ri\ea,  &c.  Then  Xenophdn  proceeds 
to  recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  reception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says— 

avOis  6'  'EnaixeivtavSoLS,  /3ouAi)0els  tovs 
'Ax<mous  irpo<Tvnayaye<rOai,  oirco?  fj.aXkov 
cr<f>icn  ko.1  ot  'Ap/caSe?  /cat  ot  aAAot  crvp> 
M<*Xot  npo<ri'xol*v  T0V  "ov^,  e-yvw/ce  <TTpa- 
Tevreou  eti/ai  inl  t))j/  'A^ata-V, 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epamei- 
nondas is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their 
general  purpose  expressed  in  the  former 
words — (rvvexio<:  j3ovkev6^evoi,  &C 
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been  among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local 
oligarchies  in  her  interest.  Since  that  event,  they  had  broken 
off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical  governments 
(though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and  had  remained  neutral 
without  placing  themselves  in  connexion  either  with  Arcadians 
or  Thebans.1  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an 
invading  force,  they  opened  negotiations  with  Epameinondas,  and 
solicited  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes ;  engaging  to  follow 
her  lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as  members 
of  her  synod.  They  tendered  securities  which  Epameinondas 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise.  Accord- 
ingly, by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency,  he  agreed  to 
accept  them  as  they  stood,  without  requiring  either  the  banish- 
ment of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution  of  democratical  forms 
in  place  of  the  oligarchical.2  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  only 
suitable  to  the  moderation  of  dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epamei- 
nondas, but  also  calculated  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes 
in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper 
?f  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achaeans 
as  well  as  Eleians,  the  latter  being  themselves  half-alienated 
from  the  Arcadians.  Epameinondas  further  liberated  Naupaktus 
and  Kalydon,*  which  were  held  by  Achaean  garrisons,  and  which 
ho  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of  Thebes ;  whither  he  then  re- 
turned, without  any  other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed) in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found  little 
The  The-  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  the  Arcadians 
bans  reverse  and  the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities  pre- 
of  Epamei-  ferred  accusations  against  him,  alleging  that  he  had 
?o£pMntn  discouraged  and  humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of 
Af  th<?i  Thebes,  leaving  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who 

and  others,  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Sefec^Mm  accusation  was  further  pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a 
Boeotarch.      Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  Epa- 

i  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1, 42 — 44.    The  neu-  pletely    these    terms    were    granted 

trality  before  observed  is  implied  in  by    the    personal     determination    of 

the  phrase  wherebyXenophdn  describes  Epameinondas,  overruling  opposition 

their  conduct  afterwards:  en-el  5e  KareA-  — ivSvvaa-revet     6     'EwaneivuvSas, 

96vre<;  ovkc'ti  e  fx  e  <r  e  v  o  v,  &C.  ware   fxi)   <f)vya8ev<rai   tovs    KpaTt<rroi/s, 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42.  fvqSe  rds  7roAiTei'as  /xeTao-Trjo-ai,  &C. 

His    expression    marks    how    com-         s  Dioddr.  xv.  75. 
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meinondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.     So  pronounced  was  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Thebans — partly  perhaps  from  reluctance  to 
offend  the  Arcadians — that  they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of 
Epameinondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him 
as  Bceotarch  during  the  ensuing  year.1     They  sent  harmosts  of 
their  own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  partisans 
into  exile — and  established  democratical  governments  in  each. 
Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accumulated  ;  who, 
watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and    combining    their 
united  forces  against  each  city  successively,  were  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  newly-created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the 
Theban  harmosts.     Thus  restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took 
decided  and  active  part  with  Sparta ; 3  vigorously  pressing  the 
Arcadians  on  one  side,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by 
the  recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 
The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at  this 
time    in    alliance    with    Thebes,  having  a  Theban  Disturbed 
harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.    But  its  govern-   s\ate  of 
ment,  which  had  always  been  oligarchical,  still  re-   Euphrdn 
mained  unaltered.     The  recent  counter-revolution  in  JJ^Sspot" 
the  Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by  their  junction  — hisrapa- 
with  Sparta,  alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,   sanguinary 
lest  Sikyon  also  should  follow  the  example.     Of  this   conduct- 
alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphr6n  took  advan- 
tage.    He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in  power, 
they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garrison  at  Corinth, 
and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.     To  prevent  such  defection 

1  Xenoph.   Hellen.  vii.  1,  43 ;  Plu-  and    their    friends    believed    to    be 

tarch,  Pelopid.  c.  25.  possible. 

Dioddrus  (xv.  72)  refers  the  dis-  Xenophfin  tells  us  that  the  Thebans 
pleasure  of  the  Thebans  against  were  displeased  with  Epameinondas, 
Epameinondas  to  the  events  of  the  on  complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
preceding  year.  They  believed  (accord-  others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
ing  to  Dioddrus)  that  Epameinondas  years  after  the  action  at  Oneium ;  that 
had  improperly  spared  the  Spartans  is,  in  367  B.C.  This  is  much  more 
and  not  pushed  his  victory  so  far  as  probable  in  itself,  and  much  more  con- 
might  have  been  done,  when  he  forced  sistent  with  the  general  series  of  facts, 
the  lines  of  Mount  Oneium  in  369  B.C.  than  the  cause  assigned  by  Dioddrus. 
But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23. 
Thebans  should  have  been  displeased  For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
on  this  account ;  for  the  forcing  of  the  from  many  different  cities,  congregating 
lines  was  a  capital  exploit,  and  we  may  in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to 
see  from  Xenoph6n  that  Epameinondas  carry  their  restoration  in  each  city 
achieved  much  more  than  the  Spartans  successively,  see  Thucyd.  i.  113. 
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(he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that  Sikyon  should  be  democratized. 
He  then  offered  himself,  with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolu- 
tion, seasoning  his  offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust 
against  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta  :  pro- 
testations not  unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.  The  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphrdn,  sent  to  Sikyon  a 
large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance  he  summoned 
a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  proclaimed  the  oligarchy 
to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal  democracy  for  the  future. 
His  proposition  being  adopted,  he  next  invited  the  people  to 
choose  generals  ;  and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy 
had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their  service, 
under  the  command  of  Lysimenes  ;  but  these  men  were  overawed 
by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced.  Euphron  now  proceeded  to 
reorganize  them,  to  place  them  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Adeas  instead  of  Lysimenes,  and  to  increase  their  numerical 
strength.  Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the 
ostensible  colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.1  He 
caused  several  of' his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and  most 
eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism  ;  confiscating  their 
properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the  public 
treasure,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of 
consecrated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  He  further  procured  for 
himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them 
to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his  paid 
force.2  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became  very  great. 
The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay 
his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  so  that  they  connived  at  his  enormities  ;  while  he 
was  further  ready  and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military 
support.  The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his 
garrison,  though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  44—46  ;  Dioddr.  xv.  70.  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8- 
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During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The  7 
Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
throughout  all  her  misfortunes ;  notwithstanding  0?th™mi- 
incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  JJeTr  steady 
Sikyon,  which  destroyed  their  crops  and  inflicted  adherence 
upon  them  serious  hardships.  I  have  already  re-  °  par  a" 
counted,  that  in  the  year  369  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  line  of 
Oneium  was  forced  by  Epameinondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having 
been  surprised  by  its  b~Wn  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and 
Arcadians,  had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and 
resistance  of  its  citizens.1  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  B.C.,  the 
Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage  ;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in 
their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian  hoplites 
and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.2  In  the  ensuing 
year,  367  B.C.,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian  territory  was 
attempted  by  Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number 
of  2000 — the  armed  force  of  Sikydn  and  Pellene — and  the  Theban 
harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving 
near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted  near  the 
gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in  order  to  resist 
any  sally  from  within  ;  while  the  remaining  invaders  made  a 
circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  Trikar- 
anum  (which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by 
their  garrison),  to  approach  and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But 
the  Phliasian  cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to  be 
separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long  circuit ; 
while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close  under  their 
own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and  defeated  with 
loss.  Euphrdn,  with  his  mercenaries  and  the  Theban  division, 
arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no 
effort  to  repair.3 

1  Xeu.  Hellen.  nl  2,  6—9.  a  Xen.  Hellen.  tH  2, 19, 

3  Xen  Hellen.  vii.  2  11—15. 
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An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been  here 

made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  their 

rendered  to    sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.     This  act  of 

theAtheJ       generosity — coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the 

nian  Charts  Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  as  with 
— surprise  .     -  °  °  ,  .     , 

of  the  fort  the  recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  which  had 
Thyamia.  disjoined  the  other  Achsean  cities  from  Thebes — 
altered  the  politics  of  Pellene,  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
that  city  and  Phlius.1  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible 
relief — it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in 
the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ;  since  even  their  necessary 
subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding  excursions 
from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from  Corinth,  was 
found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  difficult  to  bring  home 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Athenian  general  Chares  and  his  mercenary  troops  from 
Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their  non-military  popula- 
tion to  Pellene,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was  provided  by  the 
citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock 
of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade 
of  the  enemy  in  their  way  ;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians 
were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders.  The  fort 
became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of  aggression 
against  the  enemy,  affording  also  great  facility  for  the  introduction 
of  provisions  from  Corinth.8 


i  This  change  of  politics  at  PellenG  of  Xenophdn's  narrative,  however,  we 

is  not  mentioned  by  Xenoph&n,  at  the  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  description 

time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards  of   real    events    by    a    contemporary 

(vii.  4,  17)  as  a  fact  accomplished  ;  but  author  who  had  reasonable  means  of 

we  must  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  information.    This   is   a  precious  in- 

now,  in    order   to   reconcile   sections  gredient,  which  gives  value  to  all  that 

11—14  with  sections  18—20  of  vii.  2.  he    says  ;    inasmuch    as    we    are   so 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  of  constantly    obliged    to    borrow    our 

Xenoph&n   induce   him   to   allot   not  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  either 

only  warm  admiration,  but   a   space  from  authors  who  write  at  second-hand 

disproportionate  compared  with  other  and  after  the  time,  or  from  orators 

parts  of  his  history,  to  the  exploits  of .  whose  purposes  are  usually  different 

the  brave  little  Phliasian  community,  from  those  of  the  historian.    Hence  I 

Unfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  have   given  a  short    abridgment    of 

la     obscure    in     the     description    of  these  Phliasian  events  as  described  by 

particular     events,    and     still     more  Xenophdn,    though    they    were    too 

Eerplexing  when  we  try  to  draw  from  slight   to    exercise    influence   on   the 

im  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  series.  main  course  of  the  war. 

With  all  the  defects  and  partiality  2  xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2, 1*— 28. 
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Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief  to 
the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state  of  B  0  867 
affairs  in  Sikyon.     So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of  _    .  ,   . 

t-      i     *     i  i         ,  -..  i      -.     -.  i    i       t    Euphron  is 

Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped   expelled 

to  raise  him  up,  became  disgusted.     ^Eneas  of  Stym-   £y  thf iky6n 
phalus,  general   of   the  collective    Arcadian    force,    ^i^ians 

•i-i-i       *     -,        »  «.*     *       ••       -,-,       and  Thebans 

marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the   —he  retires 

Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there  summoned   J^bour 

the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly.     Under  his   which  he 

.*  .  •  -n      i     a       surrenders 

protection,  the  intense  sentiment  against  Euphron  to  the 

was  freely  manifested,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  sPartans- 
the  numerous  exiles,  whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial 
or  public  sentence.     Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and 
bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his 
mercenaries  to  the  harbour  ;  where  he  invited  Pasim§lus  the 
Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth, 
and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open  partisan  of  Sparta. 
The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechseum  was  from  Corinth),  was  thus 
held  by  and  for  the  Spartans  ;  while  Sikydn  adhered  to  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians.     In  Siky6n  itself,  however,  though  eva- 
cuated by  Euphron,  there  still  remained  violent  dissensions.     The 
returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures ;  the 
humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges  ;  and  the  liberated  slaves  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting 
that  freedom  which  the  recent  revolution  had  conferred  upon  them. 
Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having 
procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary   Euphron 
troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again   jg£uJ£sJ° 
to  establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  con-   he  goes  to 
junction  with  the  popular  party.      But  as  his  op-   £hthbere  w? 
ponents,  the  principal  men  in  the  place,  found  shelter   sassinated. 
along  with  the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  take  by  assault,1   his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours  could  be 
removed.    Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  expelling  his  op- 
ponents and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second  time  to  his  rule.     On 
l  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  3,  9. 
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what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to  the  Spartans,  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know,  except  that  he  took 
with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.1  His 
Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should  really  carry  his 
point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still  further 
increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magistrates. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assassinated 
Euphron  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  Kadmeia,  and  even  before 
the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both  magistrates 
and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 

forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate. 

The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the 
assassins  are  extreme  penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enor- 
r»ut  upon  mity  and  even  impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed 
at  Thebes—  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities— as  well  as 
defence.         uPon  tne  sacre<l  duty  of  vindicating  not  merely  the 

majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws. 
How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated  we  do  not 
know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-participation  ;  but 
that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the 
Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — 
taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates  : — 

"  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes ;  for  you  are  masters 
of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence 
that  I  slew  this  man  :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly ; 
next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous  judgment.  I  knew  that  you 
did  not  wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,2 
whom  you  caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphr6n,  but 
punished  them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the 
conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and  despotism 
were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by  all  men.  Well !  and 
was  not  Kupbron  too  guilty  of  all  these  crimes?      Did  not  he 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  4 — 6.  spirators,  through  the  contrivance  of 

2  This  refers  to  the  secret  expedition  the  secretary  Phyllidas,  got  access  in 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other  Theban  disguise  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of 
conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  Thebes,  who  were  governing  under 
at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  Lacedaemonian  ascendency,  and  put 
were  masters  of  that  town  and  them  to  death.  This  event  is  described 
garrisoned  the  Kadnaeia.     The  con-  in  eh.  Ixxvii. 
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find  the  temples  full  of  gold  and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  them 
until  they  were  empty  ?  How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more 
palpable  than  the  man,  who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta, 
first  betrayed  her  to  you ;  and  then  again,  after  having 
received  every  mark  of  confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her 
— handing  over  the  harbour  of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was 
not  he  a  despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens  ?  The  man  who  despoiled, 
banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose,  and 
most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens?  And  now,  after  having  vainly 
attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to 
expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon,  he  has  collected  a 
great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you,  you  would  have 
thanked  me  for  killing  him.  How  then  can  you  punish  me  for 
giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt 
you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery  of  Sikydn,  to 
your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief  ?  Had  he  been  my  enemy 
and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to  kil] 
him  in  your  city  ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you  false,  how 
is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  he  came 
hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in  the  laws  of  the  city. 
Well !  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him  anywhere 
out  of  Thebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come 
hither  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition 
to  the  past?  Where  among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been 
assured  to  traitors,  deserters,  or  despots?  Recollect,  that  you 
have  passed  a  vote  that  exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities 
might  be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphrdn  is  a 
condemned  exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon 
without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can  any 
one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death  ?  I  tell  you  in 
conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will 
have  made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst  enemy  ; 
if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done  right,  you  will  manifest  your- 
selves publicly  as  just  avengers,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."1 

1  Xen.  Hellen.vii.  3,  7 — 11.  by   a   defence   so   characteristic   and 

To  the  killing  of  Euphrdn,  followed    emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  agent, 
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This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to 
They  are  pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.  It 
acquitted  probably  came  from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  ol 
by  the  om     -  i,  f     ,   A 

Theban  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as 

Senate.  we^  as  the  victims  of  the  deceased  despot.     It  appeals, 

in  a  characteristic  manner,  to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality 
which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for 
themselves  the  means  of  impunity ;  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as 
not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers  of 
others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The  tyrannicide 
appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as  diffused  throughout 
all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  responsive  assent  in  the 
Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably  have  found  the  like  assent, 
if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or 
assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.      The 

body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed 
among  the  the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the 
Sikn6n°f  market-place.1  There,  along  with  his  tomb,  a  chapel 
favourable  was  erected  in  which  he  was  worshipped  as  Arche- 
— honours11  getes,  or  Patron-hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city. 
Ms  body°  ^e  receive(l  the  same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to 
and  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.     The  humbler  citizens  and 

the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and 
political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political  franchise — 
remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their  benefactor, 
forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had  wreaked  upon 
their  political  opponents.  Such  is  the  retributive  Nemesis 
which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an  oligarchy 
who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from  political 
privileges.  A  situation  is  thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious 
and  energetic  citizen  to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among 
the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed 
or  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  goes  along  with  their  antipathies 
when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  few. 

Schneider    and    others    refer,     with  e/ce'Xeue  Kplvai,  el  Sikoco?  ty  iiroBavelv, 

great  probability,  the  allusion  in  the  ws  ok  aSucov  ov  anoKreivai,  rbv  Sucaiws 

Rhetoric  of   Aristotle  (ii.   24,  2)— «al  anoOavovTa. 
wept  toC  ©>j/3jj<riv  ait oQavovros,  nepl  oi  1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  12. 
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We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  government 
of  Sikyon  became  democratical.     But  the  provoking   The 
brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subse-   ^capture  8 
quent  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban  harmost  their 
in  the  acropolis,  nor  how  the  intestine  dissensions,   fiSm°tSe 
between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees   Spartans. 
in  the  citadel,  were  composed,  nor  what  became  of  those  citizens 
who  slew  Euphron.      We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterwards  the 
harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was  left  imperfectly  defended 
by  the  recal  of  the  latter  to  Athens  ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly 
retaken  by  the  forces  from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.1 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikydn  and  real  B>c.  367— 
acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death  366- 
and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the  year 
367  B.C.  and  the  earlier  half  of  366  B.C.  No  such  enemy,  probably, 
would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Th£bes,  unless  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epameinondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and 
unless  he  himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen.  His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the 
policy  of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the 
Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with  the 
transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  367  B.C.,  being  terminated  probably  by 
the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of  366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  . 

envoy  from  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  and  had  threa-   of  Thebes 
tened  to  employ  Asiatic  money  in  the  interest  of  countenance 
Athens  and  Sparta  against  Thebes,  though  his  threats   *°  her 
seem  never  to  have  been  realized— as  well  as  by  the   mission  of 
presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  (after  the   and°other 
failure  of  Antalkidas2)  at  the  Persian  court,  soliciting   envoys  to 
aid.      Moreover  Thebes  had  now  pretensions  to  the 
headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals  ; 
while  since  the  fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4. 1.  2  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 
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the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  b.o.,  and  copied  by  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Lenktra  in  371  B.C.,  it  had  become  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized fashion  that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its 
title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and 
proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On 
this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now  sought  to  place 
herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason  which  might 
partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her  leaders.  It  had  been 
almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy  to  establish  the  two  new  cities, 
Megalopolis  and  Messene.  The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration 
of  both,  especially  those  of  the  latter,  which  had  the  inextin- 
guishable hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with,  would  be  mate- 
rially improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they 
were  recognized  as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To 
attain  this  object,1  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as 
envoys  to  Susa  ;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the 
Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them. 
Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras 
and  Leon  to  Susa  ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these 
hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same  company.8 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony 
Pelopidas  °^  prostration,3  was  favourably  received  by  the  Persian 
obtains  from  court.  Xenophon — who  recounts  the  whole  pro- 
favourable  ceeding  in  a  manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the 
rescript.  Thebans,  forgetting  that  they  were  now  only  copying 
the  example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that  his 
application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against  Athens  and 

i  It  is  plain  that  MessenS  was  the  as  Xenoph&n  may  not  have  heard  the 

great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his  name. 

mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  we  see        It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 

this  not  only  from    Cornelius  Nepos  which  Pharnabazus  conducted  up  to 

(Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diod&rus  (xv.  81),  but  the  Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook 

also  even  from  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  to  conduct)  in  408  B.C.,  envoys  from 

1,  36.  hostile  Greek  cities  were  included  in 

2  Xen.   Hellen.  vii.  1,  33—38 ;  Plu-  the  same  company  (Xen.  Hellen.  1,  3, 

tarch,    Pelopidas,    c.    30  ;    Plutarch,  13),  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
Artaxerx.  c.  22.  8  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenoph&n  7J;coA.ov0ei  Se        His  colleague  Ismenias,    however, 

itaX    'Apyecos    must    allude    to    some  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  ring,  and 

Argeian  envoy ;  though  the  name  is  then  to  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 

not  mentioned,  and  must  probably  have  immediately   before    the   king;    thus 

dropped  out— or  perhaps  the  word  tij,  fioing  through  the  prostration. 
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Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Platrea  ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second,  but  had  actually  discoun- 
tenanced, the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against  Asia.  We  may 
perhaps  doubt  whether  this  plea  counted  for  much  ;  or  the 
straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by 
Plutarch,1  which  could  only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  inter- 
preter. But  the  main  fact  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that 
the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra  ;  that  they  had 
subsequently  trodden  down  still  further  the  glory  of  Sparta,  by 
carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emancipating  the  conquered 
half  of  the  country  ;  that  when  they  were  no  longer  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  had  been  shame- 
fully defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle). 
Such  boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of 
fact  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras  —  would  convince  the 
Persian  ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascen- 
dency over  Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta. 
Accordingly  Pelopidas,  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what 
sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Messene 
was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta  :  Amphi- 
polis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city  : 
the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention 
against  them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  de- 
clared the  head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her 
headship  was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.2 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30.  autonomous.        This     we      read     in 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 36.    e*  Se  tovtov    Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  383,  c.  42. 

epwrw/Aei'os  vtto  /3ao-iA.ea>s  6  Tle\oni8as  ri  ical  yap  toi  npuirov  pev  'A/jL^lnokLV  noXiv 

0ovAoito  eavroi  ypa^-qvai,  elnev  on  Meor-  -fifierepav  Sovkrjv  KdTeVnjcrei'  (the  king  of 

<jy\vr\v  re  avrovofiov  elvat.  a7rb  AaxeSai-  Persia),  r\  v  Tore   <rv  ju/u.  o^o  v  avrco 

ftovibiv,  /cai 'Aflrji'atoi/s  ave'Axeiv -ra?  vavi'  k  al  <f>[\r)v  eypaxbev.     Demosthenes  is 

ei  Be  TavTa  ju.Tj  neC6oLVTo,  o-rpareveii'  eif  here  alluding  to  the  effect  produced  on 

outovs-  ei  T19  Se  7r6\t?  ju.f)  efle'Aot  the  mind  of  the  Great  King,  and  to  the 

aKo\ov9elvt  eVi  ravrqv  trptarov  ievai.  alteration  in  his  proceedings,  when  he 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  learnt  that  Timagoras  had'been  put  to 

exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C.  ;  death  on    returning   to    Athens ;   the 

though  in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  adverb   of   time  tots  alludes  to  the 

of    Antalkidas   (387    B.C.)    Xenophdn  rescript  given  when   Timagoras   was 

seems  to  have  given  the  rescript  in  its  present, 
exact  words  (v.  1,  31).  In  the  words  of  Xenophon— el  n?  Se 

What  he  states  afterwards  (vii.  1,38)  jtoAis    m    i6e\ot.    an  ->  \ov0e  I  v— the 

about  Elis  and  Arcadia  proves  that  headship  of    Thebes   is    declared   or 

other  matters  were  included.    Accord-  implied.      Compare     the    convention 

ingly  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  imposed   by   Sparta   npon   Olynthus, 

Amphipolis   also   was   recognized   as  after  the  latter  was  subdued  (7  3,  26). 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia 
(the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia,  which  pro- 
fessed itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian 
communion),  the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eleians  ; x 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted 
much  coldness  between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian   protested  against  the  Persian  rescript, 
Protest  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "By  Zeus, 

Athenians  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  for 
and  some  other   friend  than   the  Great   King".      This 

against  the  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted 
rescript.  j-0  him,  produced  the  following  addition  to  the 
rescript:  "If  the  Athenians  have  anything  juster  to  propose, 
let  them  come  to  the  King  and  inform  him".  So  vague  a 
modification,  however,  did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  return  of  their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon 
accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to 
associate  with  him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in 
treasonable  promises,  and  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.  On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and  executed,2 
The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  indignant  at  the 
rescript,  refusing  even  to  receive  such  presents  of  formal  courtesy 
as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted  by  Pelopidas  himself,  who 
however  strictly  declined  everything  beyond.  The  conduct  of  this 
eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large 
acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Timagoras.3   Antiochus,  on  returning 

!Xen.   Hellen.    vii.    1.   38.     twv  Se  thither.     I   imagine   that   Leon   and 

ak\wv  npeo-peuv  6  fiev  'HAeZos  'ApxiSa-  Timagoras  may  have  heen  sent  up  to 

/K.OS,  otc  jrpovTifiijffe   T-qv  *H  A.  i  y  the  Persian   court  shortly  after   the 

irpo  riav  'Ap/caScov,  en-^vei  ra  /Sacn.-  battle  of  Leuktra,  at  the  time  when 

Aews-  6  8'  'AvtCoxos,  on'^AaTTouTo  the    Athenians    caused    the    former 

rb'ApfcaSiKoi',  out6  to  Swpa  eSe'£aTo,  rescript   of   the  Persian   king   to  be 

&c.  resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head  into 

2Demosthen    Pals.  Leg.  c.  42,   p.  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 

383.  1,  2).    This    was    exactly   four    years 

In   another  passage   of   the   sam.,  before     (371—367     B.C.).     Leon     and 

oration  (c.   57,    p.   400),  Demosthenes  Timagoras,  having  jointly  undertaken 

says  that  Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  and  perhaps   recently  returned  from 

with  Timagoras/or  four  years.  Certainly  their  first   embassy,    were   now   sent 

this  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Per-  jointly  on  a  second.    Demosthenes  has 

sian  court  cannot   have   lasted   four  summed  up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it 

years :  and  Xenophon  states  that  the  were  one. 
Athenians  sent  the  two  envoys  when        3  piutarcn,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 
they  beard  that  Pelopidas  was  going        Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  amount 
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to  Arcadia,  made  report  of  his  mission  to  the  Pan- Arcadian  synod, 
called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
contemptuous  terms  of  all  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court. 
There  were  (he  said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers, 
porters,  &c,  but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks, 
though  he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none ; 
and  even  the  vaunted  golden  plane-tree  was  not  large  enough  to 
furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with  triumph.    Deputies   b.c.  366. 
from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,   Pelopidas 
to  hear  the  Persian  rescript.     It  was  produced  by  a  brings  back 
native  Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa —   it  is  read 
the  first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since   beforeYhe 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Platsea   Greek 
— who,  after  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal  seal,  read   convoked 
the  document  aloud,  as  the   satrap   Tiribazus  had   atTh6be3- 
done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.2 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the  conduct 

of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end,  they  by     ,     .  . 

no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when   convoked 

they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  refuse  to3 

the  rescript,  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.     All  receive  the 

,.-,,,,  .  ,     .  .  ,       •   .         rescript, 

replied  they  had  come  with  instructions,  authorizing   The 

them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more  ;  and  that   deputies* 

acceptance  or  rejection   must  be   decided  in    their   ^-Jstthe 

respective  cities.    Nor  was  this  the  worst.    Lykomedes  headship  of 

and  the  other  deputies  from  Arcadia,  already  jealous  of 

Thebes,  and  doubtless  further  alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their 

envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  further,  and  entered  a  general  protest 

against  the  headship  of  Thebes  ;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought 

not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war, 

wherever  that  might  be.     Incensed  at  such  language,  the  Thebans 

accused  Lykomedes  of  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 

confederacy  ;  upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forthwith 

retired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  sit 

received,  in  money,  by  Timagoras  from  ences.    Compare  also  Plutarch,  Arta- 

the  Persian  king  as  having  been  40  xerx.  c.  22. 

talents,  «s  \eyerat  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  383)        i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38. 

besides  other  presents  and   conveni-        2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30. 
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in  the  synod.    The  other  deputies  appear  to  have  followed  his 

example.     Indeed,  as  they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  submitted 

to  them,  the  special  purpose  of  the  synod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies 

collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy 

send  the         of  applications  individually.      They  accordingly  de- 

tobeiP  spatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  rescript  in  hand,  to 

received  at     visit  the  cities  successively,   calling  upon  each  for 
Corinth:  the  J3  °.      r     _ 

Corinthians    acceptance  with  an  oath  of  adhesion.      Each  city 

faiiure'oi       separately  (they  thought)  would  be  afraid  to  refuse, 

th®  Theban     under  peril  of  united  hostility  from  the  Great  King 

and  from  Thebes.     So  confident  were  they  in  the 

terrors  of  the  King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 

appeal  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them,  but  even 

to  several  among  their  enemies.     Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the 

proposition  at  Corinth,  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them, 

but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and 

Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent 

the  entrance  of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus.     But  the 

Corinthians  rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally 

to  bind  themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 

King.     The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they 

passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at 

least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  completely 

frustrated.    And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had  been  at  such 

pains  to  procure,  was  found  practically  inoperative  in  confirming 

or  enforcing  her  headship  ;  *  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that 

it  comprised  and  recognized  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen 

the  vitality  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  new-born  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 

b.c.  366.         the  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece, 

Mission  of      ^e  Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the 

Peiopidas       northern  districts  as  well  as  Peloponnesus.     It  appears 

lie  is         '    that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook 

detaunedd      ^"s  missi°n  5  an(i  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they 

prisoner  by    were  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander 

ofPher».r      of  Pherae.      That    despot  seems    to  have  come    to 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vil    1,   40.      koI   avTij   (lev  ^    Ue\ontSov   Kal   tu>v   etfaiuv  rijf 
i4i\rji  7repi/3o\rj  ovTOi  Su>v0ij. 
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meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalas.  They 
indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by  the 
example  of  Corinth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers  of  persuasion 
on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  But  the  Corinthians,  while 
refusing  the  application,  had  nevertheless  respected  the  public 
morality  held  sacred  even  between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had 
dismissed  the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we 
cannot  assert)  inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  Perceiving 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  military 
force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae  as 
prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profitable 
to  Alexander.     Such  was  the  personal  importance  of 
Pelopidas,  that  his  imprisonment  struck  terror  among 
the  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  and  induced   despatch  an* 
several  of  them  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  Pherae ;   armv  to 

•  i  11  •  /»i»         r6SCllG 

who,  moreover,  sent  to  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  Pelopidas. 

capture,  and  to  solicit  their  aid  against  the  impending  defeated7' 

vengeance  of  Thebes.     Greatly  impressed  with  the  and  retreat- 

news,  the  Athenians  looked   upon  Alexander  as  a  saved  by 

second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menacing  ascendency  nondas*" 

of  their  neighbour  and  rival.1    They  immediatelv  then  a 

°  J  "     private  man. 

despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  1000  hoplites 

under  Autokles,  who,  unable  to  get  through  the  Euripus,  when 

Bceotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced  to 

circumnavigate  the  latter  island.     He  reached  Pherae  just  in 

time ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure 

of  Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and 

600  cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him.     Unfortunately  for  them, 

Epameinondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  his  last 

year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.     He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite 

in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other  Bceotarchs  had  the 

1  The  strong  expressions  Of  Demos-  w<rre  nap'  vjxwv  crTpaTrjybv  airelv,  ej3orj- 

thenes  show  what  a  remarkable  effect  Oelre  5'  o.vt<2  ko.1  navT  7iv  'AkegavSpos, 

was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens  &c. 
(cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660,  s.  142).  Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 

Ti  S' ;  'AA.e'£a»'Spo»'  citelvov  rbv  &er-  to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  supply  of 

rakbv,  t)vCk   et^e  p.ev  alxp-o-^oirov  8»;cras  cattle    as    should    keep    the    price  of 

IleAom'Sav,  exQpbs  8'  to;  ovSeis  rjv  ©17-  meat  very  low  at  Athens  (Plutarch, 

/3aiois,  ip.lv  6'   oi/cei'ws  SieVceiTO,   outws  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  E). 
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command.     On  entering  Thessaly,  they  were  joined  by  various 
allies  in  the  country.     But  the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the 
Athenians,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was 
found     exceedingly    formidable,    especially    in    cavalry.      The 
Thsssalian  allies  of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery, 
deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult 
and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  of 
the  Boeotarchs.     Unable  to  make  head  against  Alexander  and  the 
Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  homeward.     But  their 
generalship  was  so  unskilful  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active, 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or 
destroyed.      Nothing   saved    them    now   but    the   presence    of 
Epameinondas  as  a  common  soldier  of  the  ranks.     Indignant  as 
well  as  dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their  generals, 
and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from  their 
perils.     Epameinondas  accepted  the  duty,  marshalled  the  retreat 
in  consummate  order,  took  for  himself  the  command  of  the  rear- 
guard, beating  off  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  conducted  the 
army  safely  back  to  Thebes.1 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Triumph  of  Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  deposi- 
A^xander  tion  from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the 
and  dis-  reputation  of  Epameinondas  among  his  countrymen. 
Thebes?'  But  the  faliure  °f  the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a 
Harsh  fatai  blow  to  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly, 

of  Felo-         where  Alexander  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresis- 
pidas.  tib^  witk  PeiopiJag    stin  in  his    dungeon.      The 

cruelties  and  oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of 
Pherse,  were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel. 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror,  he  is 
said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the  unarmed  citi- 
zens of  Melibcea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass. 
In  such  hands  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread  ;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him, 
held  the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against 
the  tyrant.  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessa- 
hans,  and  even  by  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious 
a  prisoner ;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  implacable 
i  Diod6r.  xv.  71  ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  28  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  16, 1. 
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enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  nis  life,  though  retaining 
him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too,  appears  to  have  lasted 
some  time,  before  the  Thebans,  discouraged  by  their  late  ill- 
success,  were  prepared  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his 
release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose,  which  was  placed 
on  this  occasion  under  the  command  of  Epameinondas. 
The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  ^heban 
the  country  ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  mili-   army _sent 
tary  skill,  was  conspicuously  exhibited  in  defeating   saly,  under 
and  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing  him   das^or^the 
to  such  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner,   rescue  of 
The  despot  was  at  length  compelled  to  send  an  em-   who  is     ' 
bassy  excusing  his  recent  violence,  offering  to  restore   Jeieasedby 
Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace  and    Alexander 
alliance  with  Thebes.    But  Epameinondas  would  grant  truce, 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,1  coupled  with 
the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly  •  while  he  required  in 
exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.     His  terms  were 
acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying  his  liberated 
friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.      Though  this  primary  object  was 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore  Thebes 
to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.2    That  event,  with  its  consequences, 


i  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says  a 
truce  for  thirty  days  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Alexander  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  term  so  very 
short. 

2  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pelo- 
pidas by  Alexander,  with  its  conse- 
quences, is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio- 
dorus.  xv.  71—75 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  27—29 ;  Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  c.  5  ; 
Fausanias,  ix.  15,  1.  Xenophdn  does 
not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the 
year  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelo- 
pidas from  his  embassy  in  Persia ; 
which  embassy  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton  in  referring  to  the  year  367  B.C. 
Plutarch  places  the  seizure  before  the 
embassy ;  Dioddrus  places  it  in  the 
year  between  midsummer,  368,  and 
midsummer,  367  B.C.  ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  embassy  at  all,  in  its 
regular  chronological  order;  he  only 


alludes  to  it  in  summing  up  the  ex- 
ploits at  the  close  of  the  career  of 
Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Per- 
sian court  to  have  occurred  in  367  B.C., 
the  seizure  cannot  well  have  happened 
before  that  time. 

The  year  368  B.C.  seems  to  have 
been  that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his 
second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  from 
which  he  returned  victorious,  bringing 
back  the  hostages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  Epameinondas 
was  not  Boeotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until  the  close  of  367 
B.C.,  after  the  accusations  arising  out 
of  his  proceedings  in  Achaia,  that 
Epameinondas  missed  being  re-chosen 
as  general. 

Xenophdn,  in  describing  the  embassy 
of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  mentions  his 
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still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander,  who 
again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Magnetes,  the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  and  other  tributary 
nations  dependent  on  Thessaly,  maintaining  unimpaired  his 
influence  and  connexion  at  Athens.1 

While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in  Thessaly, 
an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  favour  on  the 
other  side  of  Boeotia.  Oropus,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  BcBotia,  was  captured  and 
wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed 
over  from  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison, 
despot  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  It  had  been  more 
than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens  and 
Thebes ;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boeotian,  and 
never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  constituent 
member  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only  recognized  as 
a  dependency  of  Athens  ;  though,  as  it  was  close  on  the  frontier, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also  citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of 
the  neighbouring  Deme  Graea.2  So  recently  before  as  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances 
had  been  exchanged  between  Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a 
portion  of  the  Oropian  territory.    At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 


B.C.  366 

Or6pus  is 
taken  from 
Athens  and 
placed  in 
the  hands 
of  the  The- 
bans.    The 
Athenians 
recall 

Charts  from 
Corinth. 


grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  the  matters  which  he  had 
to  boast  of  (Hell.  vii.  1,  35).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediately  before,  had 
been  seized  and  detained  for  some 
months  in  prison  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  surely  Xenoph&n  would  have 
alluded  to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference  from 
the  silence  of  Xenophdn  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  Bub  in  this  case  we 
must  recollect  that  he  dislikes  both 
the  Theban  leaders ;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  where  he  is  enu- 
merating the  trophies  of  Pelopidas,  he 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a 
signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been  one, 
immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but  when 
in  pacific  mission,  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which  no  man  less  infamous 
than  Alexander  would  have  seized  him 
(napa<T7rov&r)9eis — Plutarch,  Apophth. 
p.  194  D;  Pausan.  ix.  15, 1;  "legationis 
jure  satis  tectum  se  arbitraretur  "— 


Corn.  Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trust- 
ing himself  under  any  circumstances  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed  by 
Polybius  (viii.  1)  and  others.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudence  to  be 
partly  justified  or  explained  by  some 
plausible  circumstances  ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript 
appears  to  me  to  present  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.C.,  after 
the  embassy  to  Persia ;  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely certain. 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31—35. 

2  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and 
comments  published  by  Professor  Ross, 
in  which  the  Deme  Tpaijs,  near  Ordpus, 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  6,  7— Halle, 
1846). 
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Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Oropus  were 
banished.1  It  was  these  partisans  who,  through  the  aid  of  Themi- 
son  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected  their  return,  so  as  to  re-possesa 
themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubtless  to  banish  the  principal  citizens 
friendly  to  Athens.2  So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  among 
the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  marched  with  all  their  force  to 
recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general  Chares  with  that 
mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  territories  of  Corinth 
and  Phlius.  They  further  requested  aid  from  the  Corinthians  and 
their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.  These  allies  did  not  obey  the 
summons ;  but  the  Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
retake  Oropus,  had  not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it 
beyond  their  attack.  Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their 
occupation  of  it,  though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration.3 

This  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more  than  one  material  conse- 
quence.    Owing  to  the  recal  of  Chares  from  Corinth,   B  0  866> 

the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained    ,., 

Athens  dis- 

against  the  Sikyonians  in  the  town ;  who,  with  the   contented 
aid  of  the  Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town   Jeioponne. 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans   sian  allies ; 
and  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  discontented   into  alliance 
with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  having  neglected  her   med&and" 
summons  on  the  emergency  at  Oropus,  although  Athe-   the  Area- 
man  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for  the  pro-   Death  of 
tection  of  Peloponnesus  against  the  Thebans.     The  Lykomede3- 
growth  of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became  known  to  the  Man- 
tineian  Lykomedes,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  leader  in 
Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the 

1  IsokratSs,  Orat.  xiv.  (Plataic),  s.        It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer 

22—40.  to  this  loss  of    Or&pus   the    trial    of 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 1 ;  Diodor.  xv.  Chabvias  and  Kallistratus  in  Athens, 

79.  together  with  the  memorable  harangue 

The   previous   capture   of    Oropus,  of  the  latter  which  Demosthenes  heard 

when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.C.,  was  as  a  youth  with  such  strong  admiration, 

accomplished     under     circumstances  But  our  information  is  so  vague  and 

very  analogous  (Thucyd.  viii.  60).  scanty  that  we  can  make  out  nothing 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1  ;  Dioddr.  xv.  certainly    on    the    point.      Itehdantz 

78.  (Vitje  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  et  Timothei, 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Corona,  p.  pp.  109—114)  brings  together  all  the 

259,  s.  123:  iEscliinSs  cont.  Ktesiphont.  scattered  testimonies  in  an  instructive 

p.  397,  s.  85.  chapter. 

8—18 
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Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the  synod 
held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript.1  Anxious  to  dis- 
engage the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as  well  as  from  Sparta,  Lyko- 
medes now  took  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open 
negotiations  with  that  city,  persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arca- 
dian Ten  Thousand  to  send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There 
was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition, 
from  the  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But  they 
were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  was 
no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of  Athens  ;  and  a  favourable 
answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomedes.  The  latter  took  ship  at 
Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia  ;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite 
party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once.3 
In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia  and 
Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not  without  opposition. 
Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful  cam- 
b.c.  366.  Paign  i*1  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  rescue 
of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  efforts 

Epameinon-  _  n  1  ~  ,  it, 

das  is  sent  m  Peloponnesus.  But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been 
TntoAr-y  accomplished,  Epameinondas,  her  greatest  man  and 
cadia:  he  her  only  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into 
against  Kal-  Arcadia  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from 
s  ra  us.  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratns,  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen 
to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  and  who, 
among  other  arguments,  denounced  the  enormities  which  darkened 
the  heroic  legends  both  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  "  Were  not  Orestes 
and  Alkmsedn,  both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus), 
natives  of  Argos  ?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father  and 
married  his  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes?"— "Yes  (said  Epamei- 
nondas, in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  these  persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were 

1  Xenophdn,  HeUenica,  vii.  1,  39  ;    only  to  make  his  choice,  and  to  deter- 
T11>  *»  2-  mine  where  he  would  disembark.    He 

2  Xenophdn,  HeUenica,  vii.  4,  3.  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
Xenophdn  notices  the  singularity  of    exiles  were   assembled,  not  knowing 

the  accident.     There  were  plenty  of    that    they    were    there—  SainovidTara 
vessels  in  Peirseua;   Lykomedes  had    airoOvtjoicei. 
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innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became 
known,  Argos  and  Thebes  banished  them  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Athens  received  them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt."1  This  clever 
retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epamei- 
nondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful.  The  Arca- 
dians concluded  alliance  with  Athens,  yet  without  formally 
renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured  project 
entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  while  at  the  same  time  Fenians 
the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians  in  regard  to  to  seize 
the  summons  to  Or6pus  rendered  her  mistrustful  of  they  are  dis- 
their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  appointed. 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named  DemotiOn, 
to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth  ;  there  being  already  some  scattered 
Athenian  garrisons,  on  various  points  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
ready  to  be  concentrated  and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  fleet  and  land  force  under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  de- 
spatched. But  on  reaching  the  Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae, 
Chares  found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admittance.  The  pro- 
position of  Demotion,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians,  had 
become  known  to  the  Corinthians,  who  forthwith  stood  upon 
their  guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to  relieve  the  various 
Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and  called  upon  these  latter 
to  give  in  any  complaints  for  which  they  might  have  ground,  as 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Chares  pretended  to  have 
learnt  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the  remain- 
ing Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression  of 
thanks  and  politeness.2 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and  the 
Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.     Yet  their  position  was 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epameinond.  c.  which  Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhe- 

6 ;  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Prsec.  p.  810  toric,    iii.    17,    3) ;    possibly    enough, 

F  ;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  against  Epameinondas  also. 

D.  2  xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4—6. 

Compare  a  similar  reference  on  the  The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian 

part  of  others  to  the  crimes  embodied  assembly  were  not  favourable  to  the 

in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  ix.  3).  success  of  a  scheme  like  that  proposed 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  by  Demotidn,  to  which  secrecy  was  in- 

this  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  that  dispensable.  Compare  another  scheme, 

Kallistratus  addressed  the  discourse  divulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydid^s, 

to  the  public  assembly  at  Messene,  to  iii.  3. 
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precarious  and  uncomfortable  ;  for  their  enemies,  Th6bes  and 

Argos,  were  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens 

had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an  enemy. 

thian?  Epi-    Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  sufficient  merce- 

daurians,       nary  force  in  their  own  pay  : 1  but  while  thus  provid- 

and  others       .        „  .,.  .         ,  mi  A1 

are  anxious  mg  tor  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to  1  nebes  to 
peacJkThey   °Pen  negotiations  for  peace.     Permission  was  granted 

apply  to  to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their  allies, 
Sparta.  ,  J       _  ...  .  , 

and  to  treat  for  peace  m  conjunction  with  as  many 

as  could  be  brought  to  share  their  views.      Accordingly  the 

Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their  case  before  the  full 

synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion.     "We  are  on  the 

point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  must  make  peace. 

We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will 

consent ;  but  if  you  tbink  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not 

displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."    The  Epidaurians  and 

Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same  language 

of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.2 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes  that  no  propositions  for 

T»  *  i  *  peace  could  be  entertained  which  did  not  contain  a 
Refusal  of*.  .  ..  ,       .  _  _      A    A 

the  Spar-        formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Messene. 

knowledge  To  tn^s  tne  Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  had 
the  mde-  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But  they  vainly  endea- 
Messene;  voured  to  prevail  upon  Sparta  herself  to  submit  to 
preach  their  *nc  same  concession.  The  Spartans  refused  to  re- 
allies  with  linquish  a  territory  inherited  from  victorious  fore- 
consentmg.      »    ,  ,  .  m, 

fathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription,     ihey 

repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognizing  as  free 
Greeks  and  equal  neighbours  those  who  had  so  long  been  their 
slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing  the 
war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to  regain  what 
they  had  lost ; 3  and  although  they  could  not  directly  prohibit 
the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the  war  had 

1  It  seems  probable  that  these  were  chronology),   and   to   the   Corinthian 

the  mercenaries  placed  by  the  Corin-  mercenaries   now   assembled   in   con- 

thians  under  the  command  of  Timo-  nexion  with  Timoleon  and  Timophanes, 

phanes,  and  employed  by  him  after-  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 

wards  as  instruments  for  establishing  future  chapter. 
a  despotism.  2  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8,  9, 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  alludes  with  Isokrat&s,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus), 

briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about  s.  106. 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his        3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  9. 
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become  intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  separate  peace  for  them- 
selves, yet  they  gave  only  a  reluctant  consent.  Archidamus,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness, 
partly  in  deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need, 
partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  tc 
her  honour.1  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen  in 
the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity  to  spurn  the  mandates  of 
ThGbes  ;  to  shrink  neither  from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Messene,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all 
Greece  ;  and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  perma- 
nent camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum 
in  friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  desperate 
suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important  congress 
ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies. 
The  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  Epidaurians,  and  others 
went  to  Thebes  and  concluded  peace,  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Messene1,  and  affirming  the  indepen- 
dence of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory, 
without  either  obligatory  alliance  or  headship  on  the 
part  of  any  city.  Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  them 
to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined,  saying  that  this  Messene. 
would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  other  side,  whereas  that 


B.C.  866. 

Corinth, 
Epidaurus, 
Phlius,  &c, 
conclude 
peace  with 
Thebes,  but 
without 
Sparta— 
recognizing 
the  inde- 
pendence of 


i  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration  of 
Isokrates  called  Archidamus,  composed 
as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this  synod— and 
good  evidence  (whether  actually  spoken 
or  not)  of  the  feelings  animating  the 
prince  and  a  large  party  at  Sparta. 
Archidamus  treats  those  allies  who 
recommended  the  Spartans  to  surrender 
Messene  as  worse  enemies  even  than 
those  who  had  broken  off  altogether. 
He  specifies  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
and  Epidaurians,  sect.  11— 13— eU  tovto 
5'  Tj/covcri  n\eove£las,  /cat  TocravTTjv  rjp.u>v 
KaTeyvuKaaiv  avavSpiav,  ware  noWatas 
r)fj.a<;  a^icGa-afTes  vnep  ttjs  avTwv  Troke/xelv, 
vwep  Meo-a'r/i'rjs  ov/c  olovraL  Setv  17/Aas 
Kiv&vpeveiv  •  aAA.'  tv'  av-ro!  Tr\v  <T<fierepav 
avT(x)v  <7.<r$aAa>s  KapnuiVTat,  neipuii/rai 
SiSacrKeii/  -qfJLas  (is  XPV  T0's  e'x^P0^?  T% 
rjixerepas  irapaxup-qvai  Ka\  7rpbs  rots 
aAAois  kitaireikovaiv,  to?,  ei  jiiij  tolvto. 
<rvyxwPrf(rolae,/»  7roiTjcro/u.ej/oi  rfv  eipr)vr)v 

Kara  aias  avrovs.    Compare  sect.  67, 


87,  99,  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokrates,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because 
the  latter  advised  them  to  relinquish 
MessenS,  was  much  greater  than  the 
narrative  of  Xenophdn  (Hellen.  vii.  4, 
8—11)  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
discourse,  it  is  asserted  (among  various 
other  inaccuracies)  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  Th?bes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in 
reply— peace   would    be    granted,    ei 

MecoTjPTjJ/     avoiKiaraxTt.     ico.l     avrovofJiov 

laatavi.  Now  the  Spartans  had  never 
sent  to  Th§bes  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
Corinthians  went  to  Thebes,  and 
there  learnt  the  peremptory  condition 
requiring  that  Messene  should  be 
recognized.  Next,  the  Thebans  would 
never  require  Sparta  to  recolonize  or 
reconstitute  (avouciVai)  MessSne  ;  that 
had  been  already  done  by  the  Thebans 
themselves. 
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which  they  sighed  for  was  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  sworn 
upon  the  terms  indicated  in  the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  general  autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  specially 
that  of  Messene,  but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  Theban  headship.1 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  position 
B     g66  of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  states, 

chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Phlius, 
reiaSons  *  Epidaurus ;  probably  Troezen  and  Hermion§,  since 
between  the  we  fa  not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  the 
states  after  contending  parties.  But  it  left  the  more  powerful 
this  peace.  states_Thebes  and  Argos,  Sparta  and  Athens2— still 
at  war,  as  well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  be- 
tween these  states,  however,  were  now  somewhat  complicated  ; 
for  Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not 
altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians  ;  while  Athens 
was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  as  well  as 
with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with  Thebes  and 
Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the  Eleians  were  on  unfriendly 
terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war,  with  Arcadia,  yet  still  (it 
would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians 
themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co-operation  and  harmony 
one  with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  begun.  Two 
parties  were  forming  among  them  under  the  old  conflicting  aus- 
pices of  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Megalopolis  and 
Messene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting  a  strong  and 
united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies  for 
urging  the  recognition  of  MessSne  as  an  independent  state,  so  they 
were  no  less  indignant  with  the  Persian  king,  who,  though  still 
calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition  in 

i  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  states  that  the  that  rescript :  so  far,  but  no  further 

Persian  king  sent  envoys  to  Greece,  (as  I  conceive),  the  assertion  of  Dio- 

who  caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded,  dorus  about  Persian   intervention   is 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  believ-  exact. 

ing    that    any    Persian    envoys    had        2  Diod6rus  (xv.  76)  is  further  inaccu- 

visited    Greece    since   the   return   of  rate  in  stating  the  peace  as  universally 

Pelopidas,  whose  return  with  the  re-  accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclusion  of 

script  did  in  fact  constitute  a  Persian  the  Boeotian  and  Lacedaemonian  war, 

intervention.      The    peace    now   con-  which  had  begun  with  the  battle  of 

eluded  was  upon  the  general  basis  of  Leuktra. 
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the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.1    The  Athenians  also  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  rescript.    They  had  (as  has  been  Athens 
already  stated)  condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  fresh3* 
of  their  envoys  who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas,  for   embassy  to 
having  received  bribes.     They  now  availed  themselves   king— 
of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the   Srijjtfrom 
rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  him,  pro- 
court,    and    solicit    more  favourable  terms.      Their  Amphipolis 
new  envoys,  communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras    Athenian 
had  betrayed  his  trust  and  had  been  punished  for  possession, 
it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing 
Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.2 
Whether  that  other  article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which 
commanded  Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed   ships,  was  now 
revoked,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second  embassy, 
they  also  despatched  an  armament  under  Timotheus  b.c.  366. 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  with  express  instruc-   Timotheus 
tions  not  to  violate  the  peace  with  the  Persian  king,   sent  with  a 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  went  to  the  same  scene,   — Agesiiaus 
though  without  any  public  force;    availing  himself  X5obar-°f 
only  of  his  long-established  military  reputation  to  zanes. 
promote  the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator.     Both  Spartan 
and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly  and  specially, 
towards  Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia  ;  who  (as  has  been 
already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece,  two   years  before, 
Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either  of  obtaining  from  the 
Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable  to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the 


1  Xen.  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  30.  evo^e— 
TtS  Tlep<rrj  8licr)v  enidrj(reiv  ical  tuv  np6<r- 
6ev,  ko.1  on  vvv,  (TUjU/Aaxo?  elvai  <j>dtTKuv, 
eneraTre  Me<r<Trjvr)v  a^ieVat. 

2  This  second  mission  of  the 
Athenians     to     the     Persian     court 

S  pursuant  to  the  invitation  contained 
n  the  rescript  given  to  Pelopidas, 
Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  37),  appears  to  me 
implied  in  Demosthenes,  Pals.  Leg.  p. 
884,  s.  150 ;  p.  420,  s.  283 ;  Or.  De 
Halonneso,  p.  84,  s.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  countrymen  on  returning  to 
Ath«is— and  if    ho  sent  down  (/care- 


ne^ev)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi- 
polis—this  information  can  only  havo 
been  communicated,  and  the  new 
rescript  only  obtained,  by  a  second 
embassy  sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Lacedaemonian  Kallias 
may  have  accompanied  this  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa  ;  we  hear  of 
him  as  having  come  back  with  a 
friendly  letter  from  the  Persian  king 
to  Agesilaus  (Xenophdn,  Enc.  Ages, 
viii.  3  ;  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p. 
1213E),broughtbyaPersianmessenger. 
But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to 
enable  us  to  verify  this  as  the  actual 
occasion. 
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latter  against  them.1  Ariobarzanes  was  then  preparing,  and 
apparently  had  since  openly  consummated,  his  revolt  from  the 
Persian  king,  which  Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in 
fomenting.  The  Athenians,  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a 
distinct  breach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist 
Ariobarzanes,  yet  with  a  formal  proviso  that  he  should  not  break 
truce  with  the  Great  King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon 
Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons)  and  upon  Philiskus  the 
gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.2  That  satrap  seems  now  to  have 
had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  Perinthus  on  tha 
Propontis ;  while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised 
extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality, 
over  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the 
Samos  by  island  of  Samos,  which  was  now  held  by  Kyprothemis, 
Timotheus.  a  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the  service  of 
Tigranes,  Persian  satrap  on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or 
when  Tigranes  had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
Persians,  when  once  left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to 
push  their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands.  After 
carrying  on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts 
and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  became 
master  of  it.  His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as  he  had 
found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during  the  whole 
time  at  the  cost  of  enemies,  without  either  drawing  upon  the 
Athenian  treasury  or  extorting  contributions  from  allies.3  An 
important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for  Athens,  while  a 
considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite  party  went  into 
banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties.  Since  Samos  was 
not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  this 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27.  Samos,    are    touched    upon   in    the 

2  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert.  Pseudo-Aristoteles,  Economic,  ii.  23 ; 
p.  193,  s.  10,  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660,  s.  and  in  Polysen.  iii.  10,  9  ;  so  far  as  we 
165 ;  p.  687,  s.  242.  can  understand  them,  they  appear  to 

3  Demosthen.    ut   sup. ;    Isokrat£s,  be  only  contributions,  levied  under  a 
Or.  xv.  (I'e  Permut.)  s.  118  ;  Cornel,  thin  disguise,  upon  the  inhabitants. 
Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  1.  Since  Ariobarzanes  gave  money  to 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus  Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 
procured  money  for    his    troops    at    some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siege. 
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conquest  was  not  understood  to  import  war  between  him  and 
Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes  and 
the  uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neighbouring  satraps  shook  for 
some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his  revenues  in 
these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  Mausolus, 
native  prince  of  Karia  under  Persian  supremacy,  attacked 
Ariobarzanes,  with  the  view,  real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his 
revolt,  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Agesilaus.1  As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure- 
ment (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very 
earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself 
against  the  Persian  King.2  Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three, 
pecuniary  aid  for  Sparta.3 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputation  of 
Timotheus,   materially    enlarged    the   maritime   do- 
minion of  Athens.     It  seems  also  to  have  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor,  to  have  ^admission 
disposed  the  residents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,   *° the 
to  revolt,  and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who   obtained  by 
rewarded  both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.     Agesilaus  Timotheus- 
was  enabled  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed 
countrymen  ;  but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained 
for  Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  readmission  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.     Ariobarzanes  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  Krithote 
in  that  peninsula ;  possessions  doubly  precious,  as  they  secured 
to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery  of  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont, with  a  large  circumjacent  territory  for  occupation.4 


1  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26  ;  Polyre-  miserably  scanty  and   indistinct   are 

nus,  vii.  26.  our  authorities. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this  Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabriae, 
period  that  we  are  to  refer  the  siege  of  et  Timothei,  chap.  v.  pp.  118—130)  is 
Artaneus  by  Autophradat§s,  which  an  instructive  auxiliary  in  putting 
he  was  induced  to  relinquish  by  an  together  scraps  of  information  :  corn- 
ingenious  proposition  of  Eubulus,  who  pare  also  Weisseuborn,  Hellen.  pp.  192 
held  the  place  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  —194  (Jena,  1844). 

10).  3  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 

2  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  *Isok.  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  s.  115— 
that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  119  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timotheus,  c.  1. 
thread  of  events  at  this  period ;   so  IsokratGs  particularly  dwells  upon 
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Part  II, 


Samos 
and  the 
Chersonese 
—new 


Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary  con- 
federates aggregated  to  the  Athenian  synod.  They 
were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories  acquired  to 
Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  citizens  as 
acquisitions  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.  Much  of  the  Chersonese  had 
f°r .Athens.  "been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the 
kleruchs  or  time  of  the  first  Miltiades,  and  afterwards  down  to  the 
twtEas11*  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  405  B.C. 
proprietors.  Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been  then  driven 
home  and  expropriated,  they  had  never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favour- 
able turn  of  fortune  and  eventual  re-entry.1  That  moment  had 
now  arrived.  The  formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropria- 
tions of  land  out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the 
formation  of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  maritime  allies,  was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood 
no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of  kleruchies 
which  had  so  much  discredited  her  former  empire,  was  again 
partially  commenced.  Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent 
out  to  occupy  lands  both  at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese. 
These  men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still  remained  citizens  of 
Athens  even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and  whose  properties 
formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars 
of  this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos  the 
emigrants  must  have  been  new  men,  for  there  had  never  been 
any  kleruchs  there  before.2     But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old 


the  fact  that  the  conquest  of  Timotheus 
secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent 
territory — !>v  \r)(j>6ei<riov  ana';  6  twos 
irepie'xtov  ot/ceios  yvaynaaOr)  tjj  7roAet 
yevecrOai,  &C.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
corn  imported  from  the  Euxine,  Sestus 
was  sometimes  called  "  the  flour-board 
of  the  Peirseus  " — r)  mjAia  row  Ileipaiws 
(Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 

i  See  AndokidSs  de  Pace,  s.  15. 

2  That  the  Athenian  occupation 
of  Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by 
kleruchs,  began  in  366  or  365  B.C.— is 
established  by  Diod&rus,  xviii.  8—18— 
when  he  mentions  the  restoration 
of  the  Samians  forty -three  years  after- 
wards  by  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  additional  detachments  of 


kleruchs  were  sent  out  in  361  and  in 
352  B.C.,  as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast 
on  iEschines  cont.  Timarch,  p.  31,  c. 
12  ;  and  by  Philochorus,  Fr.  131,  ed. 
Didot.  See  the  note  of  Wesseling, 
who  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  date 
in  Diodorus.  I  dissent  from  his 
criticism,  though  he  is  supported  both 
by  Boeckh  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b. 
iii.  p.  428)  and  by  Mr.  Clinton  (F. 
H  ad  ann.  352).  I  think  it  highly 
improbable  that  so  long  an  interval 
should  have  elapsed  between  the 
capture  of  the  island  and  the  sending 
of  the  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter 
measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the 
eyes  of  Greece,  should  have  been  first 
resorted  to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C.,  when 
she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 
by  the  Social  War  and  by  the  progress 
of     Philip.      Strabo    mentions    2000 
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Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty  years 
before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went  back,  and  tried, 
with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain  their  previous  lands,  rein- 
forced by  bands  of  new  emigrants.  And  Timotheus,  having  once 
got  footing  at  Sestus  and  Krithote,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions 
to  Elseus  and  other  places ;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened 
publicly  to  claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of 
it,  as  her  own  ancient  possession,  from  its  extreme  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of  Kardia, 
down  to  Elseus  at  its  southern  extremity.1 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors,  com- 
bined with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese,  appears  Difficulties 
to  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  Greece,  of  Athens  in 
as  a  revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  herklerucha 
Athens,  and  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disin-  j?hthe 
terested  professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378 
B.c.  Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias 
pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of  the 
kleruchs  to  Samos.2  However,  obnoxious  as  the  measure  was 
to  criticism,  yet,  having  been  preceded  by  a  conquering  siege  and 
the  expulsion  of  many  native  proprietors,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  involved  Athens  in  so  much  real  difficulty  as  the  resump- 
tion of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese.  Not  only  did  she  here 
come  into  conflict  with  independent  towns  like  Kardia,3  which 
resisted  her  pretensions,  and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she 
was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing,  but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  the  Cher- 
sonese as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point  of  seizing 
Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove  him  away,4  to  make 
room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

kleruchs    as    having    been    sent    to  of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  review 

Samos.    But  whether  he  means   the  of  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens,  in 

first  batch  alone,  or  all  the  different  a  speech  delivered  in  Olympiad  106, 

batches    together,    we    cannot     say  before  352  B.C.  (De  Symmoriis,  p.  182, 

(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638).    The  father  of  s.  19). 

the  philosopher  Epikurus  was  among        i  gee  Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso, 

these     kleruchs  :     compare     Diogen.  p.  go,  s.   40—42  ;  jEschinSs,  De  Fals. 

Laert.  x.  1.  Legat.  264,  s.  74. 

Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabriae  9  a™„*„«.„i  out™.'-  a  a  a 
et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me  to  2  Anstotel.  Rhetoric.  11.  8,  4. 
take  a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult        3  Demosthen.  cont.    Aristokrat    p. 

Chronology  of  this  period.  677.  s.  201 ;  p.  079,  s.  209 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  property        *  Xenophdn,  Enc.  Agesjl.  ii.  26. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kotys,1  the  new  Thracian 
B.o.  365—  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and  adopted  citizen 
364-  of  Athens,  was  father-in-law  of  the  Athenian  general 

Thrace—  Iphikrates,  whom  he  had  enabled  to  establish  and 
Spertedes  People  the  town  and  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the 
iphikrates.  coast  of  Thrace.  Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis  ; 
but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as 
we  know)  any  other  success,  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense 
for  three  years  of  a  mercenary  general  named  Charidemus  with  a 
body  of  troops.  How  so  unprofitable  a  result  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  man  like  Iphikrates  is  to  be  explained  we  cannot  tell. 
But  it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in 
disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had  just  acquired 
Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  additional  reason  for  mistrusting 
Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was  now  at 
war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys.  Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by 
the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  and  appoint  Timotheus2  to  an  exten- 
sive command,  including  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the 
Chersonese.  Perhaps  party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian 
chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
change.  As  Iphikrates  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few 
years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity  of 
retaliating.3  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust  of  his  country- 
men, taking  part  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys  in  the  war,  and 

i  Demosthen.    cont.   Aristokrat.  p.  the  latter  (ibid.  p.  1204,  s.  78). 
660,  s.  141.  To  what  precise  date,  or  circum- 

2  -nQrY,^o+v.Q«  .wvr.*  A».;^^v^«f  ~  stance,  this  sworn  engagement  is 
*J  «VI  ?'  r  '  APst,^rat%  P-  to  be  referred,  we  cannot  determine. 
669,  s.  174.  iiretSr,  to*  pV  UiKparyv  Possibly  the  '  ^  frrfo,  may  refer  to 
anoarpa^yoveno^.r^T^oBeovS  «r  tfa  coW&n  of  Iphikrates  with 
A^MroAtv  /cat  Xeppoi/i,™  e^ene^are  Kofc  which  m{U  *ntaU  in  some 
<rrparr,yov,  &c.  manner  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  of 

3  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  pp.  citizenship  :  for  it  is  difficult  to 
1187,  1188,  s.  10—15.  understand  how  ypa^fi  i-evias,  in   its 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  him-  usual  sense  (implying  the  negation  of 

self  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  any  original  right  of  citizenship),  could 

on   one   occasion,    to   prefer   against  ever  be  preferred  as  a  charge  against 

Iphikrates  a  ypa^v   ^e^'a?  ;   but  he  Iphikrates ;  who  not  only  performed 

never  realized  this  engagement,  and  all   the   active   duties    of    a   citizen, 

he   even    afterwards    became   so   far  but  served  in  the  highest  post,  and 

reconciled  with  Iphikrates  as  to  give  received  from  the  people  distinguished 

his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  honours. 
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actually  fighting  against  Athens.1  He  had  got  into  his  possession 
some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus, 
which  gave  great  hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
These  hostages  he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charidemus,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.2  As  soon  as 
the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was  cancelled,  Charidemus  forth- 
with surrendered  the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans  themselves, 
thus  depriving  Athens  of  a  material  advantage.  And  this  was 
not  all.  Though  Charidemus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band 
in  the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new 
general  Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the  pro- 
position, conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports,  to 
enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens,  Kotys,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself.3  He  was  subsequently 
coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service  under  her  other 
enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  again  pre- 
vailed on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  de-   B  0#  365_ 
voted  his  first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  364. 
Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.      In  this  enterprise  he   j^0^6™ 
found  means  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Macedonia,    success  on 
which  had  been  hostile  to  his  predecessor  Iphikrates.    Macedonia 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  regent  of  that  country,  who  had   ^ke^He1 
assassinated  the  preceding  king,  Alexander,  son  of  fails  at 
Amyntas,  was  himself  assassinated  (365  B.C.)  by  Per-      mPuP°-ls- 
dikkas,  brother  of  Alexander.4     Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile 
to  Athens.    He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 

i  Demosthen.   cont.  Aristokrat.   p.    Harpalus  wag,  I  cannot  presume  to 

664,  S.  153.     eToA/Aijo-ec  VTrep  we  Kotvo?  say. 

Trpay/xaTaJv  ivavjia  tois  v/uerepois  <rrpa-  3  Demosthen.    COnt.    Aristokrat.    p. 

Tjjyots  vavixuxeiv.  660,  s.  175. 

2  Demosthen.    cont.  Aristokrat.    p.  The  orator  refers  to  letters  written 

669,    s.    174—177.      Respecting    these  by  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  to  the 

hostages,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  Athenian  people  in  support  of  theso 

repeat  the  brief  and  obscure  notice  of  allegations.  Unfortunately  these  letters 

Demosthenes.    Of  the  various  conjee-  are  not  cited  in  substance. 

tares  proposed  to  illustrate  it,  none  4  Diodorus   xv.    77  ;   JSschines   de 

appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.    Who  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 
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Olyntlius  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and  on 
the  coast  of  Macedonia.1  Probably  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during  the  years  of 
recent  Spartan  humiliation ;  so  that  Perdikkas  now  found  his 
account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  it,  just  as  his 
father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like  purpose.  Timo- 
theus, with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in 
these  parts,  making  himself  master  of  Tordne,  Potidsea,  Pydna, 
Methon§,  and  various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the 
Chalkidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents 
still  retained  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished  that 
Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it.2  Here, 
as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to 
Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without  severities  upon  the 
allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contributions  of  the  Thracian 
confederates  of  Athens,  assisted  by  the  employment  of  a  tem- 
porary coinage  of  base  metal.3  Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus 
victorious  in  and  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  his  predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which 
Athens  had  most  at  heart — the  capture  of  Amphipolis ;  although, 
by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was  enabled 
again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose  services  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  at  Athens.4  Timotheus  first 
despatched  Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed,  then  landed  himself 
and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the 
neighbouring  Thracians  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the 
Thracian  Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance  that  he  was 
forced  to  retire  with  loss,  and  even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part 


1  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  1,  p.  21,  s.  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  in  the 

14)  mentions    the  assistance   of    the  large  assertion  of  Isokrates— XoAKiStZ? 

Macedonians    to    Timotheus    against  awavra?  KareiroKefji^crev  (s.   119).     The 

Olynthus.    Compare  also  his  oration  orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 

ad  Philippi  Epistolam  (p.  154,  s.  9).  twenty-four  cities  in  all  ;  but  this  total 

This  can  hardly  allude  to  anything  else  probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 

than  the  war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  other  times  as  well  as  in  other  places, 

on  those  coasts  in  3C4  B.C.    See  also  The  expression  of  Nepos— "  Olynthios 

Polyjen.  iii.  10, 14.  bello  subegit  "—is  vague. 

2Diod6r.  xv.  81;  Cornelius  Nepos,         «,  -    .      ..„    ,     „  .    A.s»+,»*.»i     rn>»~ 
Timoth.   1 ;    Isokrates,    Or.    xv.    (De         *  ?s0Kra*e?  £'& n  ^In^i  A        C°" 

Permut.)  s.  115-119 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  noraic-  "'  22  '  Pol^n-  m-  10> 14' 
Demosth.  s.  14,  cont.  Philokl.  s.  19.  4  Demosthen.    cont.  Aristokrat.    p. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend  669,  s.  177. 
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of  the  river  Strymon  above,  could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.1 

Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Kotys  in 
Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  newly-acquired  Athe-   B-°-  363- 
nian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  the   acS°against 
appearance  of  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens   Kotys  and 
in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  iEgean — a  Theban  fleet.      Chersonese. 


1  Polyamus  (iii,  10,  8)  mentions  this 
fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing 
(in  ThucydidSs,  vii.  9)  the  description 
of  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
Euetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  B.C. 

These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus 
stand  enumerated,  as  I  conceive,  in 
that  catalogue  of  nine  defeats,  which 
the  Scholiast  on  ^Eschin§s  (De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  755,  Reiske)  specifies  as  having 
been  undergone  by  Athens  at  the 
territory  called  Nine  Ways  (Ewea  'OSoi), 
the  previous  name  of  the  spot  where 
Amphipolis  was  built.  They  form 
the  eighth  and  ninth  items  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  third  item  is  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas.  The  fourth 
is  the  defeat  of  Kle6n  by  Brasidas. 
Then  come,— ^ 

5.  oi  evoiKOvvres  en  'H'iova  'A9y)vouoi. 
e^e\d9ricrav.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these 
words  is,  by  supposing  that  they 
allude  to  the  driving  in  of  all  the 
out-resident  Athenians  to  Athens, 
after  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami.  We 
know  from  Thucydides  that  when 
Amphipolis  was  taken  by  Brasidas, 
many  of  the  Athenians  who  were  there 
settled  retired  to  Eion ;  where  they 
probably  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  then 
forced  back  to  Athens.  We  should 
then  have  to  construe  ot  evoucovvres 
en  "Riova  'A0ijvatoi — "  the  Athenians 
residing  at  Eion  " ;  which,  though  not 
an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition  enl 
with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the  only 
definite  meaning  which  can  be  made 
out  here. 

6.  oi  ixera  2i/a/tu'xou  <TTpa.Tr\yovv7o<; 
Siec}>6dpr)crav. 

7.  ore  ITpwTo/Aaxos  dnervxev  ('Ap;<pi- 
jtoAitwc  avrov?  napixBovruiv  tois  o/uopois 

©pa^i,  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 
Bekker  from  a  MS.).  These  two  last 
mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether 
unknown.  We  may  perhaps  suppose 
them  to  refer  to  the  period  when 
IphikratSs  was  commanding  the  forces 


of  Athens  in  these  regions,  from  ; 
365  B.C. 

8.  eKne/j.4>6els  vnb  Tiju.o0eov  \AA*cijna- 
Xos  dnervxev  avrov,  TrapaSovruiv  avrovs 
©pa£lj/   eVl   Ti/u,OKparovs    'A0t)Vtjctii'   dp- 

XOVTO?. 

The  word  Ti/xo0eov  is  here  inserted 
by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of 
Ti/xoo-fleVov?,  which  appeared  in  Reiske's 
edition. 

9.  TifxoOeos  eTTio-TpaTcuo-as  T\rrt]Q^i\  eVi 
KaAajaiwvos. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of 
Timokratfis,  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  command  of  Timotheus  in 
these  regions  (midsummer,  364,  to 
midsummer,  363  B.C.).  But  the  other 
archon  Kalamion  is  unknown  in  the 
Fasti  of  Athens.  Winiewski  (Comment, 
in  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  39),  Bbh- 
necke,  and  other  commentators  follow 
Corsini  in  representing  Kalamion  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Kallimedh,  who  was 
archon  from  midsummer,  360—359  B.C. ; 
and  Mr.  Clinton  even  inserts  the  fact 
in  his  tables  for  that  year.  But  I 
agree  with  Rehdantz  (Vit.  Iph.  Chab. 
et  Tim.  p.  153)  that  such  an  occurrence 
after  midsummer,  360  B.C.,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  Chersonese  before  and  after  that 
period,  as  reported  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Oration  against  Aristokrates. 
Without  being  able  to  explain  the 
mistake  about  the  name  of  the  archon, 
and  without  determining  whether  the 
real  mistake  may  not  consist  in  having 
placed  67tc  in  place  of  vno — I  cannot 
but  think  that  Timotheus  underwent 
two  repulses,  one  by  his  lieutenant, 
and  another  by  himself,  near  Amphi- 
polis—both  of  them  occurring  in  364  or 
the  early  part  of  363  B.C.  During  great 
part  of  363  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Timo- 
theus seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the 
Chersonese,  Byzantium,  Kotys,  &c. 

My  view  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period  agrees  generally  with  that  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  42, 
X>.  244—257). 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  B.C.  Thebes  had  sustained 

great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.     Pelopidas  had  been 

363*.  fraudulently  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Alex- 

Measurea       ander  of  Pherae ;  a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  to 

of  the  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed, 

Thebans  m  _  _     ,       _ *    _  -,-,•,.«..  K        ■, 

Thessaly—  and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the 
?sentdwith  genius  of  Epameinondas,  then  serving  as  a  private,  and 
an  army  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command. 
Alexander  Afterwards,  Epameinondas  himself  had  been  sent  at 
erse.  ^e  ^ea(j  0f  a  seconci  army  to  extricate  his  captive 
friend,  which  he  had  accomplished,  but  not  without  relinquishing 
Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexander  more  powerful  than  ever.  For 
a  certain  time  after  this  defeat  the  Thebans  remained  compara- 
tively humbled  and  quiet.  At  length  the  aggravated  oppressions 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  provoked 
such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians  to 
Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge  both  his 
city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Thessaly.1 
At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of  the 

Athenians  under  Timotheus  at  Samos  and  the  Cher- 
Epameinon-  -,-,■■,  ■  ■>  ■,  ^  -, 

das  exhorts  sonese  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  Greece  and 
toGequipban9  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans.  Epameinondas 
fleet  against  ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and 
compete  for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at 
sea.  In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from 
the  Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by  commanding 
Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
chastisement  of  the  Great  King 2 — a  mandate  which  she  had  so 
completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  Epameinondas  employed  all  his  eloquence 
to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled, 
Athens  was  their  actual  and  prominent  enemy.  He  reminded 
them,  in  language  such  as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse,8 
that  men  such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land, 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31 ;  Dioddr.         2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1.  36. 
xv.  80.  3  Thucyd.  ii.  87  ;  vii.  21. 
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could  soon  acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard  ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  themselves  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the 
exigences  of  the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.1 
"We  must  put  down  this  haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  country- 
men) ;  we  must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those 
magnificent  Propylsea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis 
at  Athens."2 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile  recol- 
lection of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban  StS?en°n 
hearers.      They  resolved  to  build    and    equip   one   Jjma^d. 
hundred  triremes,  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship-   das  in  the 
houses  fit  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  such  a   j^mbly. 
number.      Epameinondas  himself   was  named  com- 
mander, to  sail  with  the  first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready, 
to  Hellespont  and  the  islands  near  Ionia  ;  while  invitations  were 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium, 
encouraging  them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.3    Some 
opposition,  however,  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new    undertaking,    especially  by   Menekleidas,    an    opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon 
the  leading  men,  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas,  has  been 
handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious  colours.     Dema- 
gogues like  him,  whose  power  resided  in  the  public  assembly,  are 
commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a  natural  interest  in  plung- 
ing their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that  there  might  be  more  matter 
of  accusation  against  the  leading  men.     This  representation  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  I  have  endeavoured  in 
a  former  volume  to  show  4  that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate  even  of 
Kleon  separately,  much  less  of  the  demagogues  generally,  un war- 
like men  both  in  taste  and  aptitudes.     Menekleidas  at  Thebes, 
far  from  promoting  warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might 
denounce  the  generals  when  they  came  back,  advocated  the 
prudence  of  continued  peace,  and  accused  Epameinondas  of  in- 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  78.  'A8rjvaiuiv   aKpojroAeeo?   nponvKaia  fiere- 

2  ^Eschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  276,  C.  32,     veyicslv    ei?    rqv   npoaraaiav    Trjs   KaS- 
8.  111.     "EirafAivu)v8a<;,  ovx  vnonTijijas  to     /u,eta?. 

riav  ' kOt\valu)v  a^ioj/xa,  elne  SiappjjSyv  iu  3  Diod6r.  XV.  78,  79. 

t$  nkqOu   twv  ©ijjScuW,    ws  Set  to  ttjs  4  See  ch.  liv. 
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volving  his  country  in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a 
view  to  emulate  the  glories  of  Agamemndn  by  sailing  from 
Aulis  in  Bceotia,  as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet,  to  make 
conquests  in  the  Hellespont.  "By  the  help  of  Thebes  (re- 
plied Epameinondas)  I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamem- 
non. He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was 
ten  years  in  taking  a  single  city  :  while  7,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."1  While  repelling  the 
charge  of  personal  motives,  Epameinondas  contended  that  peace 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendant  station, 
she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training  and  action. 
To  err  with  Epameinondas  may  be  considered  by  some  readers 
m  ki  -d  as  ^etter  ^an  keing  rignt  Wltn  Menekleidas.  But  on 
seemingly  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  appears  to 
dissuading  have  been  really  right.  For  the  general  exhortations 
naval  pre-  ascribed  to  Epameinondas  resemble  but  too  closely 
those  feverish  stimulants  which  Alkibiades  adminis- 
tered at  Athens  to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse.2  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to  be  wise 
in  reference  to  land  warfare,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  here 
impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for 
which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  facilities.  To  maintain 
ascendency  on  land  alone  would  require  all  her  force  and  perhaps 
prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain  ascendency  by  land  and  sea 
at  once  would  be  still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both, 
she  would  probably  keep  neither.  Such  considerations  warrant 
us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the  iEgean 
for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man  not 
so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens,  especially  since  the  recent  con- 
quests of  Timotheus.3 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epameinond.  c.  attack,  and  a  real  paint  in  the  reply ; 

5  ;   Plutarch,    Pelopidas,  c.  25  ;   Plu-  as  it  appears  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  there 

tarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  A.  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  ap-        That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 

pears  to  me  to  conceive  rightly  either  selves  as  having  inherited  the  leader- 

the  attack  or  the  reply  in  which  the  ship  of  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may 

name  of  Agamemn&n  is  here  brought  be  seen  from  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 
forward.    As  I  have  given  it  in  the         2  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
text,  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the        3  Plutarch  (Philopoemen,  c.  14)  men- 


B.C.  363. 
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The  project,  however,  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  Theban 
fleet  under  Epameinondas  crossed  the  iEgean  in  363 
b.c.  In  the  same  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas  marched 
into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  land  force,  fPa£eJS£' 
against  Alexander  of  Pherse.    What  the  fleet  achieved  mand  of  a 

...    ,   .     ,  Ti  .,     ,     Theban  fleet 

we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  intheHeiie- 
Epameinondas  visited  Byzantium,  and  we  are  told  ^JJJjoSm 
that  he  drove  off  the  Athenian  guard-squadron  under 
Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare 
in  his  favour.1  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to  have  been  in 
these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  with  no  great  interval 
of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited  by  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people,  and  both  declined  to  furnish 
aid.2  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of 
Kyzikus ;  by  whom  it  was  besieged  we  do  not  certainly  know, 
but  probably  by  the  Theban  fleet.3  Epameinondas  brought  back 
his  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any 
splendid  victory  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes, 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her 
dependencies,  and  seconding  indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on 
by  Kotys,  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese 
and  Thrace  were  much  less  prosperous  in  362  B.C.  than  they  had 
been  in  364  B.C.  Probably  Epameinondas  intended  to  return 
with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year  (362  B.C.),  and  to  push  his 
maritime  enterprises  still  further,4  but  we  shall  find  him  im- 
peratively called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle-field. 

tions  that  some  authors  represented  und  Thebens  Kampf  nm  die  Hege- 
Epameinondas  as  having  consented  un-  monie,  Breslau,  1834,  pp.  70,  71)  main 
willingly  to  this  maritime  expedition,  tains  that  Epameinondas  was  con- 
He  explains  such  reluctance  by  refe-  strained  against  his  own  better  judg- 
rence  to  the  disparaging  opinion  ex-  mont  to  undertake  this  maritime 
pressed  by  Plato  about  maritime  enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide  in  his 
service.  But  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  opinion.  The  oracle  which  Bauch 
founded  upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii.  11,  6)  proves 
character  of  Epameinondas ;  and  it  as  little  as  the  above  extract  from  Plu- 
seeins  to  me  evident  that  the  authors  tarch. 

whom  Plutarch  here  followed  intro-         i  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philip.),  s.  53  ; 

duced  the   opinion   only  as  a  hypo-  Dioddr.  xv.  79.    iSi'as  t<xs  u-dXeis  tois 

thesis  to  explain  why  so  great  a  general  ©rjjSauns  inoi-ncrev.  I  do  not  feel  assured 

on  land  as  Epameinondas  had  accom-  that  these  general  words  apply  to  Chios, 

plished  so  little  at  sea,  when  he  took  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which  had 

command  of  a  fleet ;  putting  himself  before  been  mentioned, 
in  a  function  for  which  he  had  little        2  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
capacity,  like  Philopcemen  (Plutarch,         3  Dioddr.    xv     81 ;    Cornel.    Nepos, 

Iteipublic.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  812  E).  Timotheus,  c.  1. 
Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epameinondas        4  Dioddr.  xv.  79. 
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And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of   ThSbes  was  likewise 
the  hast. 
Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander,  who  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  dependence 
attacks M      a  ^arge  portion  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot 
of<gand—     Achaeans  and  the  Magnetes,  and  having  Athens  as  his 
his  success     ally.    Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cruel- 
Ws  rashness  ^esj  ana^  s0  numerous  were  the  malcontents  who  had 
slain iS  sent  to  ^nv^te  a^  ^rom  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not 

despair  of  overpowering  him.  Nor  was  he  daunted 
even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  just 
as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings 
which  the  prophets  founded  upon  it,  though  this  event  intimi- 
dated many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered 
less  numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Pharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies, 
he  found  Alexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  mercenary  force  greatly  superior  in  number.  The 
two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called 
Kynos  Kephalae,  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there 
first  with  his  cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  some  distance;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be 
occupied  by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own 
infantry,  coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.  Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit.  Ordering  his  victo- 
rious cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up 
the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so  much 
fresh  ardour  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed, 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though 
not  yet  beaten ;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on  the  right 
wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage  them.  When 
Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach,  this  detested  enemy 
—whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon  he  had  himself  experi- 
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enced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every  one's  mouth — he  was 
seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and  madness,  like  Cyrus  the 
younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  at  the  sight  of  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  Without  thinking  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  or 
even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he  was  followed,  he  rushed  im- 
petuously forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander 
to  come  forth  and  fight.  The  latter  declining  the  challenge 
retired  among  his  guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas 
plunged  with  the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting 
with  desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash 
proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at 
first  perceive  it.  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue 
or  avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and 
put  them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.1 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still 
more  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of  „ 

Excessive 

them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of  grief  of  the 
Pelopidas.  The  demonstrations  of  grief  throughout  xhes?aSsd 
the  army  were  unbounded  and  universal.  The  ^J^J8 
soldiers  yet  warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded 
men  with  wounds  still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse, 
piling  up  near  to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies. 
Many,  refusing  either  to  kindle  fire  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their  own  hair  as 
well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities  vied 
with  each  other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and  obtained 
from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief  share  in  his 
funeral  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes  the 
emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his 
countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles 
who  braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the 
annual  office  of  Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since 
elapsed2  (378 — 364  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all 
their  struggles  and  all  their  glories  ;  he  had  been  foremost  to 
cheer  them  in  the  hour  of  despondency  ;  he  had  lent  himself, 

1  For  the  description  of  this  memo-    Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 
rable  scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,         2  Diodor.  xv.  81.     Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  31,  32  ;  Dioddr.  xv.  80,  81 ;  Cornel,    c.  34)  states  substantially  the  same. 
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with  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to 
second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epameinondas,  and  his  mode- 
ration of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.1 
All  that  Thebes  could  do  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  Diogeiton,2  con- 
ducted a  powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  partisans  in 
that  country.  With  this  united  army  they  pressed 
Alexander  hard,  completely  worsted  him,  and  reduced 
him  to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish all  his  dependencies  in  Thessaly ;  to  confine  himself  to 


The  The- 
bans  com- 
pletely sub- 
due Alex- 
ander of 
Pherse. 


1  Plutarch,  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
Marcell.  c.  1. 

2  Diod&rus  (xv.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both— 1.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epameinondas,  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition. 
2.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  with  its  immediate  conse- 
quences. He  mentions  first  the  former 
of  the  two,  but  he  places  both  in  the 
first  year  of  Olympiad  104,  the  year 
in  which  Timokrates  was  archon  at 
Athens,  that  is,  from  midsummer,  364, 
to  midsummer,  363  B.C.  He  passes 
immediately  from  the  maritime  ex- 
pedition into  an  allusion  to  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  which  (he  says)  proved 
fatal  to  Epameinondas  and  hindered 
him  from  following  up  his  ideas  of 
maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place 
in  June  or  July,  362  B.C.  The  maritime 
expedition  immediately  preceding  that 
battle  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  363  B.C.,  the 
year  364  B.C.  having  been  occupied  in 
the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
during  363  B.C.,  and  that  his  death  thus 
occurred  while  Epameinondas  was  ab- 
sent on  shipboard.  A  probable  reason 
is  thus  supplied  why  the  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas 
was  commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epameinondas,  but  by  other 
generals.  Had  Epameinondas  been 
then  at  home,  this  would  hardly  have 
been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diod&rus  mention  to 
have  immediately  preceded  the  out- 
march of  Pelopidas,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  yet  certainly  identified. 


Dodwell,  on  the  authority  of  an  astro- 
nomical friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of 
June,  364  B.C.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvi- 
sius  places  it  on  the  13th  of  July  in  the 
same  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  (see  L'Art  de 
ve"rifier  les  Dates,  torn.  i.  p.  257).  We 
may  remark  that  the  day  named  by 
Dodwell  (as  he  himself  admits)  would 
not  fall  within  the  Olympic  year  364— 
363  B.C.,  but  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  commoncement  of  that  year. 
Moreover  Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there 
were  no  other  months  in  the  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  fit  for 
military  expeditions ;  an  hypothesis 
not  reasonable  to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirl  wall 
accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dod. 
well,  as  marking  the  time  when  the 
expedition  of  Pelopidas  commenced— 
June,  364  B.C.  But  against  this,  Mr. 
Clinton  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his 
Tables,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of 
Dodwell's  statement  on  the  chronolo- 
gical identity.  If  it  should  turn  out, 
on  further  astronomical  calculations, 
that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  the  year  363  B.C.,  visible  at 
Thebes,  I  should  then  fix  upon  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  (13th 
July,  364  B.C.)  as  identifying  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas,  which 
would,  on  that  supposition,  precede  by 
eight  or  nine  months  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transmarine  cruise  of  Epa- 
meinondas. The  eclipse  mentioned  by 
Calvisiusispreferabletothatmentioned 
by  Dodwell,  because  it  falls  within  the 
Olympic  year  indicated  by  Diod&rus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here  re- 
quired. 
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Pherse,  with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  ;  and  to  swear 
adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All  Thessaly,  together  with  the 
Phthiot  Achaean s  and  the  Magnates,  became  annexed  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in 
Northern  Greece  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.1  The  power 
of  Alexander  was  effectually  put  down  on  land,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued both  powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  3h. 
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CHAPTER   LXXX. 

FROM   THE   DEATH    OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — while  Epameinondas  was  absent  with 
b.o.  364—  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  that 
363.  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  returned 

Conspiracy  — that  the  Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  That 
knights  of  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  always 
agai1n°stienUS  been  disaffected  towards  Thebes.  The  absence  of  the 
Thebes—  two  great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force 
of  Orcno-  in  Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
SeThiy  Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  and 
bans.  richest  among  the    citizens,   300  in  number)  as  a 

favourable  moment  for  attack.  Some  Theban  exiles  took  part  in 
this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing  government ; 
and  a  day  appointed  for  a  military  review  near  Thebes  was  fixed 
for  execution.  A  large  number  of  conspirators  joined  with  ap- 
parent ardour.  But  before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  re- 
pented and  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  Bosotarchs,  upon  which  the 
Orchomenian  horsemen  were  seized,  brought  before  the  Theban 
assembly,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  Moreover,  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults, 
and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.1  This  barbar- 
ous decree  was  executed,  though  probably  a  certain  fraction 
found  means  to  escape,  forming  the  kernel  of  that  population 
which  was  afterwards  restored.  The  full  measure  of  ancient 
Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated — a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin 
even  to  those  mythical  times  when  Thebes  was  said  to  have  paid 
tribute  to  Orchomenus.     But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city 

l  Dioddr.  xv.  79. 
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from  the  list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale 
execution  and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited 
strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repug- 
nance against  Theban  cruelty l— a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concurrent, 
that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their  own 
citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Koroneia 
shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  afterwards  spoken  of 
together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us  suppose  so.2  Thebes  thus 
absorbed  into  herself  these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the  north 
of  her  own  city,  as  well  as  Platsea  and  Thespise  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and 
the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humiliation,  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  em- 
braced the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly  after  that  victory, 
the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  under  their  first  im- 
pulse of  resentment  to  destroy  the  city,  but  had  been 
restrained  by  the  lenient  recommendations  of  Epa- 
meinondas.3 All  their  half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  consummated, 
but  for  the  absence  of  Epameinondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined 
on  his  return.4  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for  the 
conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner  even  more 
rigorous  than  Platsea  and  Thespise  j  since  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of  Bceotia,  while 


Repugnance 
excited 
against  the 
Thebans— 
regret  and 
displeasure 
of  Epamei- 
nondas. 


1  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Demosthenes,  cont.  Leptinem,  p.  489, 
s.  121— an  oration  delivered  in  355  B.C., 
eight  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Orchomenus. 

2  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62,  s.  21 : 
Philippic,  ii.  p.  69,  s.  15  ;  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
375,  s.  122  ;  p.  387,  s.  162  ;  p.  445,  s.  373. 

3  Diod6r.  xv.  57. 

4  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 

Diod6rus  places  in  the  same  year  all 
the  three  facts :— 1.  The  maritime 
expedition  of  Epameinondas.  2.  The 
expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly, 
his  death,  and  the  following  Theban 
victories  over  Alexander  of  Pheree. 
3.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian 
Knights  and  the  destruction  of 
Orchomenus. 


The  year  in  which  he  places  them 
is,  the  archonship  of  Timokrat6s— from 
midsummer,  364,  to  midsummer,  363 

B.C. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus 
occurred  during  the  absence  of  Epa- 
meinondas, and  that  he  was  greatly 
distressed  at  it  on  his  return,  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias,  who, 
however,  is  (in  my  judgment)  so  far 
mistaken,  that  he  refers  the  absence 
of  Epameinondas  to  that  previous 
occasion  when  he  had  gone  into 
Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas  from  the 
dungeon  of  Alexander,  366  B.C. 

This  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the 
date  assigned  by  Diod&rus ;  nor  do 
tho  chronological  conceptions  of  Pau- 
sanias seem  to  me  exact. 
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the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery. 
On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end  of  363 

B.C.,  Epameinondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 

He  had  probably  intended  to  renew  his  cruise  during 
Epameinon-  ^e  commg  vear-  But  his  chagrin  for  the  Orchome- 
das  from        nian  affair,  and  his  grief  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas — 

his  cruise 

renewed        an  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague 

tkmfin*"       whom  he  could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second 

Peiopon-  absence  ;  while  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were 
nesus.  .  r 

now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity 

of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C.  with  Corinth,  Phlius,  &c, 

state  of         Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula ;  though 

nlsus— "        ^er  flarmos*  and  garrison  still  continued  at  Tegea, 

Eieians  and    perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and  Messene  also.    The  Arca- 

Achseans  ox 

in  alliance  dians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  among  them- 
with  Sparta.  seiveS)  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  her  enemy  Athens.  The  main  conflict,  however,  now  was, 
between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eieians,  respecting  the  possession 
of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.  The  Eieians  about  this  time  (365 
B.C.)  came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,1  relinquishing  their 
alliance  with  Thebes  ;  while  the  Achaeans,  having  come  into 
vigorous  co-operation  with  Sparta2  ever  since  367  B.C.  (by  reaction 
against  the  Thebans,  who,  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate 
policy  of  Epameinondas,  violently  changed  the  Achaean  govern- 
ments), allied  themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.C.3 
And  thus  Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  B.C.  of 
the  aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Pelopon- 
The  Eieians  nesus,  immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda,  and  the 
aim  at  re-  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  course  of  theriver  Alpheius 
Triphylia—  and  the  plain  of  Olympia),  immediately  north  of 
arrecovernS  Triphylia,  both  of  them  between  Messenia  and  Elis, 
ingMessenl  ^ad  been  in  former  times  conquered  and  long  held 
by  the  Eieians,  but  always  as  discontented  subjects.    Sparta,  in 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  19.  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 17 
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the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  had  found  it  politic  to 
vindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the  Eleians, 
after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce  formally  all 
dominion  over  them.1  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost 
dominion  ;2  while  the  subjects  on  their  side  found  new  protectors 
in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even  admitted,  under  pretence  of 
kindred  race,  into  the  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy.3  The  Persian 
rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  (367 — 366  B.C.)  seems  to  have 
reversed  this  arrangement,  recognizing  the  imperial  rights  of  the 
Eleians.4  But  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it 
remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights  by  arms, 
if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same  interest  as  them- 
selves :  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Arcadians,  but  also  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  robbed  of  MessenS,  as  they  complained 
of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recapture  of  Sellasia  ;  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes, 
sent  to  them  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily 
to  return.6 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid, 
which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in    B  c  gg^ 
conflict  with  Arcadia,  there  was  also  a  territory  lying   365. 
north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  ground  forming   wav  be- 
the  western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Erymanthus,   Seians^nd 
between  Elis  and  the  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia),   Arcadians— 
which  included  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships   occupy 
called  Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  01ymPia- 
and  Arcadia.     At  this  moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of  the 
Pan- Arcadian  aggregate  ;6  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it  as  their 
own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with  a  body  of  Arcadian 
exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well  as  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Akroreii.     The  Arcadians  were  not  slow  in  avenging  the 
affront.     A  body  of  their  Pan-Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti, 
collected  from  the  various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion, 
defeated  the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  SO,  31.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 12. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2.  6  it  had  been  taken  from  Elis  by 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  26.  Agis,  at  the  peace  of  399  B.C.,  after  his 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.  victorious  war  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31) 
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and  arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district.  The  victors  re- 
covered both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except  Thraustus  ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a  regular 
stockaded  circle,  on  the  hill  called  Kronion.  Having  made  good 
this  position,  they  marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which 
was  unfortified  (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they  reached 
the  agora.  Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and 
the  chosen  hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis 
was  in  great  consternation,  while  a  democratical  opposition  now 
manifested  itself  against  the  ruling  oligarchy,  seizing  the  acropolis 
in  hopes  of  admitting  the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horse- 
men and  hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement, 
recovered  the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number 
of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized  and 
established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory,  about 
nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border1),  where  they 
were  reinforced  not  only  by  a  body  ot  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many 
of  their  partisans  who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From 
this  fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica, 
they  carried  on  a  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city, 
and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There  were 
even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the  enterprise.  The 
Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies  in 
Achaia,  who  came  in  large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety  ;  so 
that  the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the 
territory  around.2 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  invasion 
b.o.  365.  not  long  afterwards,  their  garrison  still  occupying 
Second  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  Pylus.     They 

Elis  by  the  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  even  approaching 
Distr^Ssof  &yUene,  the  harbour  of  Elis  on  the  western  sea.  Be- 
the  Eleians.  tween  the  harbour  and  the  city  the  Eleians  ventured 
and  the  to  attack  them,  but  were  defeated  with  such  loss  that 

iSnvadenS        tlieir  general  Andromachus  (who  had  prompted  the 
Arcadia         attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.     The  distress 
»  Pausanias,  vi.  22, 3.       2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 13—18  ;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever.  In  hopes  of  draw- 
ing off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta, 
entreating  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  a  diversion  on 
their  side  of  Arcadia.  Accordingly,  the  Spartan  prince  Archi- 
damus  (son  of  King  Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion 
of  Arcadia,  occupied  a  hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seem- 
ingly in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  that  city  and  Messene),  which  he  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  about  200  Spartans  and  Periceki.  The  effect 
which  the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The  Arcadian 
army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home, 
they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had 
recently  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Thalaniae,  on  their  return 
from  which  they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with 
severe  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately  made 
prisoners,  Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once 
put  to  death  ;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves.1 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  returned  from 
Elis,  was  joined  by  allies— Thebans,2  Argeians,  and   Archidamus 
Messenians — and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnus.     They   establishes 
there  blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  by  a  garrfsonat 
double  palisade  carried  all  round,  which  they  kept  a  The  Area- 
numerous  force  to  occupy.     In  vain  did  Archidamus   dians  gain 
attempt  to  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations   over  him— 
into  the  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia ;  for  the   armistlce- 
Skiritae,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies,3  had  now  be- 
come independent  Arcadians.     The  blockade  was  still  continued 
without  interruption.    Archidamus  next  tried  to  get  possession 
of  a  hill-top  which  commanded  the  Arcadian  position.     But  in 
marching  along  the  road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great 
force,  and  was  repulsed  with  some  loss — himself  being  thrust 
through  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and 
Chilon  slain.4    The  Lacedaemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  26.  3  Thucyd.  v.  68 ;  Xen.  Rep.  Laced. 

2  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4,  27.    The  Thebans  xii.  3  ;  xiii.  6. 

who  are  here  mentioned  must  have  been  4  The  seizure  of  Kromnus  by  the 

soldiers  in  garrison  at  Tegea,  Megalo-  Lacedaemonians,     and      the      wound 

polis,  or  Messend.     No  fresh  Theban  received  by  Archidamus,  are  alluded 

troops  had  come  into  Peloponnesus.  to  by  Justin,  vi.  6. 
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into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they  were  again  formed  in 
battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged  both  by  the  repulse  and  by 
the  communication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the 
contrary  were  advancing  to  the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an 
ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
conclude  a  truce  and  separate?"  Both  armies  accepted  the  pro- 
position joyfully.  The  truce  was  concluded  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
took  up  their  dead  and  retired  ;  the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected 
their  trophy.1 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xenophon  seems 
The  Area-  *°  ^e  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more 
dians  serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.     The  Arcadians 

DlOCK£LQ6 

Kromnus,  completely  gained  their  point  by  continuing  the 
the  Spartan  blockade  without  interruption.  One  more  attempt 
garrison.  was  made  by  the  Lacedasmonians  for  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen.  Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argeians.2 
They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called  to  the  besieged  to  hasten 
out.  But  the  relief  had  come  unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of 
those  near  at  hand  could  profit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians, 
hurrying  to  the  spot  in  large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and 
re-enclosed  the  besieged,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender 
for  want  of  provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Periceki  together,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — Argeians, 
Thebans,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians — one  share  to  each.3  Sixty 
years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lacedasmonians  in 
Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  had  excited  the  extreme 
of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all  Greece,  emphatically  noted 
by  the  impartial  Thucydides.4  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  senti- 
ment appears  even  in  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly 
had  Spartan  glory  declined  I 


i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  20—25.    *>?  Si,  2  Xen.    Hellen.    vii.   4,    27;     The 

n\r)<xiov     ovTaJv,     dvajSorjo-as     tis     rStv  conjecture     of     Palmerius — tow     Kara 

npecrfivTepuiv  elne — ti  Set  77/u.a?,  w  apSpes,  tov?    'Apyeiov? — seems    here    just    and 

ixa.xe<r6ai,  a.W  oil  aneiaraixevovs  Sta\v6if-  necessary. 

vai; — av^f-voi  fijj  a/x^drepot  a/covcraKTes,  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 

i<rjieiaavTO.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  40. 
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Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Arcadians 
resumed  their  aggression  against  Eiis,  in  conjunction 
with  a  new  project  of  considerable  moment.     It  was 
now  the  spring  immediately  preceding  the  celebration  Jkms^cefe- 
of  the  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which  came   biate  the 
about  midsummer.     The  presidency  over  this  sacred   festal0 
ceremony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of  tie^isatana 
the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they  conquered  —excluding 
the  Pisatans — the  inhabitants  of  the  region  imme- 
diately around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of  the  festival 
in  its  most  primitive  state.     These  Pisatans,  always  reluctant 
subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  the  presidency 
of  the  festival  belonged  to  them   of  right,  and  had   entreated 
Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their  right,  thirty-five  years  before, 
when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed  terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.1 
Their  request  had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  too  poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony. 
But  on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  com- 
pliant than  the  Spartans  had  been.     The  Arcadian  garrison, 
which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more  than 
a  year,   being  strongly  reinforced,   preparation  was  made  for 
celebrating  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arcadian  protec- 
tion.2   The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise,  on  this 
occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  announcing  to 
them  the  commencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and 
the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin  ;  since  doubt- 
less the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still 
asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated  as  it 
was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would 
on  the  present  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute 
and  perhaps  by  bloodshed,  for  the  Arcadians  sum-   Sia^the8 
moned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  own  military  strength,  festival  by 

sinns^— cod." 

a  considerable  body  of  allies  :    2000  hoplites  from  met  on  the 

Argos,  and  400  horsemen  from  Athens.     So  imposing  Sympfa— 

a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  unwar-  bjaTawof 
like  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights  by 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  29.    Compare  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  2. 
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arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival  with  its 
ordinary  routine  of  sacrifices  and  matches.  Having  gone  through 
the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or  quintuple 
contest,  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match 
came  first  in  order.  The  running  match  had  already  been 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go 
on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  begun 
to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar,1 
when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achaeans,  and  marching 
up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus,  which  flowed 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Altis,  or  interior 
enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  after waids  into  the  Alpheius. 
Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own 
side  of  the  Kladeus,  to  resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.2 
The  latter,  with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit, 
forded  the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
300,  and  vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians, 
both  of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious 
Eleians  forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  29.    /cal  tt)v  /xev 

inirohpofxiav  t/Stj  eTreTronj/ceerai/,  na\  to. 
Spooned  tow  nevrdOKov  ■  oi  6"  eis  iraArji' 
a^iKO/xevoi  ovksti  ev  tw  6"  p  6  ju.  a>, 
a  A  A.  a  fj.era$v  tov  Spoixov  koX  toG  fiutp.ov 
eirdkaiov.  oi  yap  'HAeioi  -rrap^aav 
rjfirj,  &C. 

Dio'ddrus  erroneously  represents  (xv. 
78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the  Eleians 
had  been  engaged  in  celebrating  the 
festival,  and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and 
Arcadians  had  marched  up  and 
attacked  them  while  doing  so.  The 
Eleians  were  really  the  assailants. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.  oi  yap  'HAeuu 
iraprjaav  <rvv  tois  ottAois  eis  to  t  e- 
fj.  e  v  o  s.  oi  Se  'Ap/caSes  nopptarepu)  fxev 
ovk  amjvnjo'av,  enl  Se  tov  KAaSaov  nord- 
fiov  naperdi^avTO,  os  irapa.  rijv  "AAtii/ 
Karappeuiv  eis  tov  "A\<f>eiov  ep.,8aAA.ei. 
Kal  ju,rjv  oi  'HAetoi  rani  Q  are  pa 
tov  woTa/iAoO  7rapeTa£avTO,  o~4>a- 
yiao-d/xevoi  Se  ei>0vs  ex&povv. 

The  Te>evos  must  here  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Altis,  as  meaning 
the  entire  bi'eadth  of  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis 
formed  a  smaller  interior  portion  en- 
closed with  a  wall.  The  Eleians  entered 
into  the  Te>ei<os  before  they  crossed  the 


river  Kladeus,  which  flowed  through 
the  Te>ei>os,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis. 
The  tomb  of  CEnomaus,  which  was 
doubtless  included  in  the  Te>evos,  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kladeus 
(Pausan.  vi.  21,  3) ;  while  the  Altis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Peloponne- 
siaca,  pp.  6,  107)  has  given  a  copious 
and  instructive  exposition  of  the  ground 
of  Olympia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices 
left  by  Pausanias  respecting  it. 
Unfortunately,  little  can  be  made  out 
certainly,  except  the  position  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis. 
Neither  the  positions  assigned  to  the 
various  buildings,  the  Stadion,  or  the 
Hippodrome,  by  Colonel  Leake— nor 
those  proposed  by  Kiepert  in  the  plan 
comprised  in  his  maps— nor  by  Ernst 
Curtius,  in  the  plan  annexed  to  his 
recent  Dissertation  called  Olympia 
(Berlin,  1852)— rest  upon  very  sufficient 
evidence.  Perhaps  future  excavations 
may  hereafter  reveal  much  that  is  now 
unknown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake 
however  in  supposing  that  Pisa  was 
at  any  time  a  city,  and  afterward* 
deserted. 
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reach  the  great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the 
resistance  became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings 
— the  Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticoes— 
which  both  deranged  their  ranks  and  furnished  excellent  posi- 
tions of  defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs.  Stratola.s 
was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground, 
were  compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  then 
resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians 
were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following  day,  that 
they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  more 
completely  than  before,  but  passed  the  night  in  erecting  a  palisade 
of  defence,  tearing  down  for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths 
which  had  been  carefully  put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of 
visitors.1  Such  precautions  rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so 
that  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  return  home  on  the  next  day, 
not  without  sympathy  and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They 
revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad  to  be 
no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as  such  in  their  cata- 
logue when  they  regained  power  ;  preserving  however  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which  appear  in  the 
lists  like  the  rest.2 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanctuary 
of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the  great 
temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate,  the  majestic  Zeus  the  spfc-° 
of  Pheidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a   tutors  at 

.  Olyrnpia. 

fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians. 

It  was  a  combat  wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the 
competing  leaders  of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its 
result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan  presi- 
dency, in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Olyrnpia.  But  in  spite  of 
such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which  carried  in  itself 
the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  crowd 
of  Grecian  spectators  present  were  not  merely  annoyed  by  the 
interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by  the  demolition  of  their 

t    '  Xen.  Hellen.   Vii.  4,  32.      wore  ovS'     Siavreirovrtfieva  <ricr)va>ii.aTa,  &C. 

tt»«jrav«rapTo  t^s  w /crbs  inKonTovTes  to        2  Dioddr,  xv.  78  ,*Pauaanias,  vi.  8,  2. 
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tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sacred 
ground — "  imminentium  templorum  religio".1  Most  of  them 
probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  presidents, 
having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for  the 
unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents,  which  ap- 
peared so  striking  to  Xenophdn  (himself  perhaps  a  spectator), 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of  the  gods.2 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and 
The  Pisatans  as  an  unjust   intrusion,  they  would    dis- 

takethe118  aPPr°ve  yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded 
paytheir  °  themselves.  The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look-out 
militia.  for  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary  soldiers,  found 

themselves  supplied  with  both,  in  abundant  measure,  from  this 
war ;  the  one  from  the  farms,  the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers 
of  the  Eleian  neighbourhood  generally,  more  plentiful  than  in 
any  part  of  Peloponnesus  ; 8  the  other  from  the  ample  accumula- 
tion both  of  money  and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the 
numerous  temples  at  Olympia.  The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as 
administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these  sacred 
treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they  doubtless 
considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia,  were  better 
paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the  service  attracted 
numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.4 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money 
from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.6  How  far  the  pro- 
ject had  ever  been  executed  we  have  no  information.  But  at 
least  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such  way  as  to  form  a  pre- 

i  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  40.     He   is  de-  religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Principes, 

scribing  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the  terruere,    quominus    facerent    scelus, 

Forum   at   Rome    by   the    Othonian  cujus  ultor  est  quisquis  successit ". 

soldiers  :—  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

"  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Volo-  3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  26  ;  Polybius, 

gesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Arsacidarum  iv.  73. 

6olio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34. 

suum,  inermem    et   senem    trucidare  6  Thucyd.  i.  121. 

pergerent — disjecta  plebe,   proculcato  Perikles  in  his   speech  at  Athens 

Senatu,  truces    armis,  rapidis   equis,  alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 

forum  irrumpunt:  nee  illos  Capitolii  the  Spartans  and   their   confederacy 

aspectus,  et  imminentium  templorum  (Thucyd.  i.  143i. 
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cedent  for  the  large  sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans  and 
Arcadians ;  which  appropriation  accordingly  excited      .       . 
much  outcry  as  flagrant  rapacity  and  sacrilege.     This   dissensions 
sentiment  was  felt  with  peculiar  force  among  many   among  the 
eveu  of  the  Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.   J}ethoeiB 
Moreover,  some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  Arcadian 
impoi  tant  private  acquisitions  for  themselves,  so  as  to   minion,  in 
provoke  both  resentment  and  jealousy  among  their  ^Ugnece  of 
rivals.      The    Pan -Arcadian    communion,    recently  this  appro- 
brought  together  and  ill- cemented,  was  little  calculated  5he  10n* 
to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause  of  dissen-   ^j^y 
sion.    It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had  before  been  pronounces 
accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility  to  each   agains 
other,  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.     These  two  cities  now 
resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.1    The  Mantineians,  jealous  both  of 
Tegea   and    Megalopolis,  began  to  labour  underhand    against 
Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance,  with  a  view  to  renewed 
connexion  with  Sparta  ;  though  only  five  years  before  they  had 
owed  to  Thebes  the  re-establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it 
had  been  broken  up  into  villages  by  Spartan  force.    The  appro- 
priation of  the  sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere 
sentiment,  supplied  them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  com- 
mencing opposition.     In  the  Mantineian  assembly  a  resolution 
was  passed,  renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic  treasures ; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the 
citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came 
from  their  city.     This  sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  com- 
mand, who,  however,  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,   B  0  363_ 
but  even  summoned  the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to   362- 
take  their  trial  before  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly,   Further 
the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis,  on  the  charge  of  in  ArcaSa— 
breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.2    The  Manti-   J^jjjge 
neian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear,   Thebans— 
and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  concluded 
Thousand,  a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to   witnEiis- 
Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.     But  the  gates  were  found 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34  ;  Dioddr.    avTous  KvnalvevOcu  to  'Ap/caSixbv,  ave- 
vv  82  ;  Pausanias,  viii.  8,  6.  koAoCvto  eis  tovs  jmuptovs  tous  irpooTaTas 

1  Xen.  Helleil.  Vii.  4,  33.      jxicrxovTes    avruv,  &e. 
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shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.  So  much  sympathy 
was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  Mantineians,  that  many 
other  towns  copied  their  protest.  Nay,  even  the  majority  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  repeated  appeals  made 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods,  were  gradually  induced 
to  adopt  it  also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting  all  further 
participation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  further. 
Beginning  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
the  Mantineians  speedily  pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as 
the  champions  of  oligarchy — friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to 
Thebes.  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the 
means  presently  failed  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public  militia. 
Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were  too  poor  to 
continue  without  pay  gradually  relinquished  the  service ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  citizens,  by 
preconcerted  understanding  with  each  other,  enrolled  themselves 
in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  national  force 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.1  The 
leaders  of  that  opposite  party  saw  plainly  that  this  oligarchical 
movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw  Arcadia 
again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they  sent  intima- 
tion to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy,  inviting 
them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia. 
Informed  of  this  proceeding,2  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it 
before  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly,  in  which  they  obtained  a 
resolution  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to  Thebes,  desiring 
that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia  until  formally 
summoned,  and  cancelling  the  preceding  invitation  as  unauthor- 
ized. At  the  same  time  the  assembly  determined  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore  to  them  the  locality  of 

i  Xen  Hellen,  vii.  4,  34.  The  phrase  here  used  by  XenophOn 

2Xen.  Hellen   vii.  4,  34.    oi  Se  ra  to   describe    the    oligarchical    party, 

Kparta-Ta  tt7  Ue\oirovvr)<T<?  /Sow-  marks  his  philo-Lacoman  sentiment. 

KtvofxevoL  tTcurav  to  koivov  t£>v  'Ap-  Compare  vii.   5,   1.      ot  <oj8o/*ei/ot  Ttjt 

kolSuiv,  irefjixf/avrat  trpeo-/3ets  elnelv  rots  HeKoirovvfoov,  &•. 

8jj/3<h'ois,  &C. 
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Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights.     The  Eleians  gladly  con- 
sented, and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded.1 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year  and 
nine  or  ten  months — from  midsummer,  364  B.C.  (the 

BO  362 

time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia),  to  about  April,  362  b.c. 
The  peace  was  generally  popular  throughout  Arcadia,   SJJJJq? 
seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which  adhered  to  popular- 
Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con-   at  Tegea— 
suiting  the  Thebans.     Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre  of  JJ^Jy 
Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  abandon-   oligarchical 
ment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and  spoliation  of  Tegea  by 
Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  concern.   Sj^jj?"1 
Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been  first  pro- 
bably sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at 
Tegea,  not  only  the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban  harmost, 
who  occupied  the  town  with  a  garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony.     After  it  had  been 
finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians  went  home,  their  city  being 
both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.    But  many  other 
Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating  the  peace 
by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting.     On  a  sudden  the  gates  were 
shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
were  arrested,  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeotian  garrison 
and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  oi  the  opposite  party.     The  leaders 
seized  were  in  such  considerable  number  as  to  fill  both  the  prison 
and  the  government-house,  though  there  were  few  Mantineians 
among  them,  since  most  of  these  last  had  gone  home.    Among 
the  rest  the  consternation  was  extreme.     Some  let  themselves 
down  from  the  walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates. 
Great  was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought 
thither.     The  authorities,  while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence 
to  the  remaining  Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms, 
despatched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding  all    the  Mantineian 
prisoners  there  detained.      They  at  the  same  time  protested 
emphatically  against  the  arrest  or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian 
without  previous  trial  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  community  ;  and 
they  pledged  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for 
i  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c 
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the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might  be 

preferred.1 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forthwith 

,  ,       released  all  his  prisoners.     He  then  called  together 
The  Theban  ,  .  r   .      ,  ,    ,  ,  .         „  b 

harmost        an  assembly — seemingly  attended  by  only  a  few  per- 

prisone^s115,     sons,  from  feelings  of  mistrust 2 — wherein  he  explained 

and  makes     that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the 

s  "     arrest  upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lacedaemonian  force 

was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert  with 

treacherous  correspondents  within.     A  vote  was  passed  accepting 

the  explanation,  though  (according  to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed 

it.     Yet  envoys  were  immediately  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from 

the  Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his 

conduct,  and  insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 

_     .    .         believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explana- 

CondUCt  Of  °  .  .  f5  rrn 

the  Theban  tion  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  1  he 
armost.  fact  Qf  kis  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  sum- 
mons is  more  consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any 
other.  Xenophon  indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but  few 
oi  the  latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
detention  of  the  rest.  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he 
would  hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a 
manner.  He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were 
still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as  ini- 
quitous, without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a  time  when 
the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  the  more 
violent  among  the  Arcadian  Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the 
Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  impending  danger.  To 
cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea  would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  would  be  rendered  comparatively  practi- 
cable by  the  congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians 
in  the  town.     It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  37,  38.  rmv  'ApicdSuiv  ottoo-ch    ye    S^   <rvvek6eli> 

2  Xen.    Hellen.   vii.    39.     <rvyKO.\e<ras     i)64\^aaif,  airehoyeiTO,  ws  e£aw aTtjOeirj. 
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a  plot  may  really  have  been  conceived  ;  but  it  is  at  least  highly 

probable  that  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely 

believed  in  by  opponents.1 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his 

order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared   _. 

.    , .  , ,     ,  J        .         -,  ,         f  View  taken 

to  him  indispensable  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous   by  Epaniei- 

betrayal,  reached  Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the  nondas- 
complaints  against  him.  It  was  not  only  received  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  but  Epameinondas  even  replied  to  the  com- 
plaints by  counter-complaints  of  his  own — "  The  arrest  (he  said) 
was  an  act  more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested. 
You  Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.  It 
was  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the 
war  into  Peloponnesus,  and  you  now  conclude  peace  without 
consulting  us  !  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently  come  in  arms 
into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our  partisans  in  the 
country."  a 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 
brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  country-  Hia  view  ^ 

men  that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith.    They  n?0^  con- 

j-     i  4.  j  r  •  *.  •£    sistent  with 

accordingly  concerted  measures  for  resistance  with  the  facts 

the  Eleians  and  Achfeans.    They  sent  an  invitation  j^xSS? 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inarch  into  Arcadia,  and  phdn  than 
assist  in  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  Xenoph&n 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — yet  himself' 
with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the 
lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory ;  and  they  further 
sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.     Such  were  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority 
in  the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xeno- 
phon)  "were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponnesus".3    "Why  do 
these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire 
them  not  to  come  1   For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mis- 
chief ? — to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  them  ? — to  enfeeble  Peloponnesus  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily 

1  The  representation  of  Dioddrus  (xv.  fliot  of  arms,  on  occasion  of  the  peace. 
32),  though  very  loose  and  vague,  gives        2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  40. 
as  to  understand  that  the  two  opposing         3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  1.    o£  KTqSo^evoi 

parties  at  Tegea  came  to  an  actual  con-  ttjs  IleAoTrovfj/aou. 
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in  slavery?"1  Though  this  is  the  language  which  Xenophon 
repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  Philo-Laconian 
bias,  yet  when  we  follow  the  facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them, 
we  shall  find  them  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Epameinondas.  Epameinondas 
had  first  marched  into  Peloponnesus  (in  369  B.C.)  at  the  request 
of  both  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political 
aggregate,  and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  organized,  the 
Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  incom- 
petence to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had  caused  the 
reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by  Epamei- 
nondas towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom  they  had  thus  thrown 
again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They  had,  of  their  own  accord, 
^ken  up  the  war  against  Elis  and  the  mischievous  encroachment 
at  Olympia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  since  367  B.C. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian 
rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens  ;  but 
when  refused  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these 
points  by  force.  Epameinondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain 
of  them  for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He 
probably  believed  that  there  had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace  ;  and 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against 
Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene— could  no  longer  be 
assured  without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  June,  362  B.C.,  immediately  before  the  last  in- 
vasion of  Epameinondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavourable 
j  udgment  of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man  or 
to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if  compared  with 
the  facts  related  by  himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand  if 
we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  the 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  2,  3. 
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proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the  winter,  367 — 366  Policy  of 
B.c.)  to  the  close  of  363  B.C.  In  366—365  B.C.,  they  dasTnd'the* 
had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  Thebans. 
connected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pheras.  In  364 — 363  B.C., 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in  Thessaly, 
and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  eminently 
successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the  country  than 
ever  they  possessed  before  ;  while  Epameinondas,  having  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the 
summer  of  363  B.C.  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  B.C.,  he 
found  his  friend  Pelopidas  slain  ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without  ad- 
mitting further  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.  He  had 
doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics 
in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363 — 362  B.C.),  whereby 
the  Mantineian  and  oligarchial  party,  profiting  by  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  against  the  pre  jdings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself 
a  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to 
conclude  peace  with  Elis,  aud  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable 
alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epameinondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in 
Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of  Mantineia,  being  communicated 
to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality. 
The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which 
had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban 
intervention  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian 
force,  to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous  and 
imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Eubceans,  with 
a  large  number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of 
Pherse,  who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes),  the 
Lokrians,  Malians,  JEnianes,  and  probably  various  other  allies 
from  Northern  Greece  ;  though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join, 
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alleging  that  their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance 
b.o.  362.  purely  defensive.1  Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount 
Oneium — which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had 
das  marches  been  at  his  former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where 
ban  army*5"  ^e  was  Pr°bably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,2 
intoPelo-       and  where  he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 

ponnesus  to      A  , ,  , .  ,  .     ,,    .  ,     .   .     ,  .-r~""°    . 

muster  at  Athenian  contingent  m  their  way  to  join  his  enemies. 
Tegea.  jje  proDabiy  had  information  which   induced  him 

to  expect  them  ; 8  but  the  information  turned  out  false.  The 
Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  After 
a  fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  all  presently  joined  him  :  the  Arcadians  of 
Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians  (all 
these  forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia),  and  the 
Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since   Epameinondas  missed  its  direct 
purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled 
of  the  the  main    body  of    his    Peloponnesian    enemies  to 

another  concentrate  at  Mantineia  ;  which  junction  might 
enemies  of  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia 
Mantineia.  without  delay.  A  powerful  Peloponnesian  army  was 
and  the*8  there  united,  consisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the 
Spartans        major  part  of  the  other  Arcadians,  the  Eleians,  and 

OTf*  SPT1T   TOT* 

the  Achaeans.  Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the 
Spartans  ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in 
full  march  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Mantineia.  Besides 
this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected, 
especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force— some  of  them  indeed 
having  none  at  all. 

Epameinondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  within 
the  walls  of  Tegea — a  precaution  which  Xenophon  praises,  as 
making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions 
less  observable  by  the  enemy.4    He  next  marched  to  Mantineia, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  5  ;  Di«d6r.  xv.  Epameinondas  was  determined  to  it  by 
85.  a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Hellen. 

2  Dioddr  xv.  85  vii.    5,    C)— seems   alike   fanciful  and 

3  The  explanation  which  Xenophdn  ill-tempered 

gives  of   this   halt   at  Nemea— as  if        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  8. 
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to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action  before  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians joined  ;  but  they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard, 
close  to  Mantineia,  too  strongly  posted  to  be  forced.1  march  of 
On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  f^6111011" 
that  Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  quitted   surprise 
Sparta  on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  Agesilaus 
some  progress  and  reached  Pellene.     Upon  this  he  i^Se1??1 
resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  prevent 
night-march  from  Tegea,  which  lay  in   the  direct 
road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  ;  while  Agesilaus,  in  getting  from 
Sparta  to  Mantineia,  had  to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the 
westward.    Moving  shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epameinon- 
das  led  the  Theban  force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta  ;  and  he 
had  well-nigh  come  upon  that  town,  "  like  a  nest  of  unprotected 
young  birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.    Neither  Agesilaus  nor  any  one  else  expected  so  daring 
and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  Greece.    Nothing  saved  Sparta  except  the  providential 
interposition  of  the  gods,2  signified  by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan 
runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus,  with  the  news  that  the  Thebans 
were  in  full  march  southward  from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest 
in  time   his  farther   progress  towards    Mantineia.      Agesilaus 
instantly  returned  back  with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta, 
which  was  thus  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the 
Thebans  arrived.    Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however, 
his  troops  were  not  numerous  ;   for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and 
mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  forward  to 
Mantineia.     Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city  to 
hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.3 

1  Plut.  de  Gloria  Athen.  p.  346  B.  to  Agesilaus  by   a   Thespian   named 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  10.  nal  ei  ^  Euthynus  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34). 
Kprj<;,  OeCq.  tlvl  (xoipa.  Trpo<re\Qu>v,  e|>jy-  3 Xenophdn  (Hellen.  vii.  5,  10,  11) 
yet\eTw'Ayr](nA.da)7rpo<Ttbi'TbcrTpaT6U|u.a,  describes  those  facts  in  a  manner 
e\a^vaviy\v  no\iv  coo-irep  veorriav,  vrav-  different  Oil  several  points  from 
Tarra<nv  eprj/moe  rCov  af.ivvovfi4voiv.  Polybius   (ix.    8),    and   from   DiodSrus 

Dioddrus  coincides  in  the  main  fact  (xv.  83).    Xenoph6n's  authority  appears 

(xv.   82,  83),    though   with  many  in-  to    me    better    in    itself,   while    his 

accuracies  of  detail.    He  gives  a  very  narrative  is  also  more  probable.    He 

imperfect  idea  of  this  narrow  escape  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus  heard 

of  Sparta,  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  news  of  the  Theban  march  while 

Xenophdn,    even    against    his     own  he  was  yet  at  PellenS  (on  the  road  to 

partialities.  Mantineia,   to   which   place   a    large 

Kallisthen£s     asserted     that     the  portion   of    the  Spartan   troops   had 

critical  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  already  gone  forward)— that  he  turned 
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The  march  of  Epameinondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on  the 
b  o.  362.  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  un- 
defended. He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  city, 
das  comes  if  tolerably  occupied,  still  less  to  spend  time  before 
Sparta,  but  **  5  ^or  ne  ^new  tnat  tne  enemy  from  Mantineia  would 
finds  j*  immediately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  within  which 

he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  general  action.  He  had 
found  it  impracticable  to  take  this  unfortified  yet  unassailable 
city,  Sparta,  even  at  his  former  invasion  of  370 — 369  B.C.,  when 
he  had  most  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  co-operation  with  him, 
and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  army  in  the  field. 
Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered 
into  the  city  of  Sparta1  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep  him  out), 
yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned  with  soldiers  and 
other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  advanced  with  great  caution, 
not  adventuring  into  the  streets  and  amidst  the  occupied  houses. 
He  only  tried  to  get  possession  of  various  points  of  high  ground 
commanding  the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge 
down  upon  the  defenders  with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though 
inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any  impres- 
sion. And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pectedly beyond  the  line  of  defence  with  a  small  company  of  100 
hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and 
charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill  with  such  gallantry,  that 
he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some  loss,  pursuing  them  for  a 
space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat.2  The 
bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas,  too,  son  of  Phcebidas  the  captor  of 

back  forthwith,  and  reached  Sparta  Wesseling  remarks  justly  that  the 

before  Epameinondas,  with  a  division  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mistake ; 

not  numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  put  the  that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 

town  in  a  state  of  defence.    Whereas  time  was  named  KleomenSs. 

Polybius  affirms  that  Agesilaus  heard  Polysenus  (ii.  3,  10)  states  correctly 

the  news  when  he  was  at  Mantineia—  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 

that  he  marched  from  thence  with  the  Epameinondas  ;   but   he   adds   many 

whole    army    to    Sparta,    but    that  other  details  which  are  too  uncertain 

Epameinondas  reached  Sparta  before  to  copy. 

him,  had  already  attacked  the  town  i  Yor,  tt^ii<v»  „«  <?  11      •    j  m  \,i 

and  penetrated  into  the  market-place,  *  *%n'  HelJen-  vu."  5»  n.'    £™  8e  ele' 

when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove  him  t6T0    X*y"™*«s  ">  *V   ™Aei  ™> 

back.    Dioddrus  relates  that  Agesilaus  *««*P™*™i>,  <Kc. 

never  left  Sparta,  but  that  the  other  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5, 12,  13. 

king  Agis,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  Justin  (vi.    7)  greatly  exaggerates 

army  to  Mantineia,  divining  the  plans  the  magnitude   and   violence   of   the 

of  Epameinondas,  sent  word  by  some  contest      He   erroneously  represents 

swift  Kretan  runners  to  Agesilaus,  and  that  Agesilaus  did  not  reach  Sparta 

put  him  upon  his  guard.  till  after  Epameinondaa. 
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the  Theban  Kadmeia,  did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of 
her  comparative  decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature, 
this  youth  sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled 
as  in  the  palasstra.  Wielding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  and  in  his 
left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction ;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  come  back 
unwounded,  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his  singular 
appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The  Ephors  decorated  him 
afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour,  but  at  the  same  time  fined 
him  for  exposing  himself  without  defensive  armour.1 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gallantry, 
yet  these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  magni-  He  marchcg 
fled  into  importance  only  by  the  partiality  of  Xeno-  back  to 
phon.  The  capital  fact  was,  that  Agesilaus  had  been  despatches 
accidentally  forewarned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  J^ir^thence 
put  it  in  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon  to  surprise 
as  Epameinondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his 
project  was  no  longer  practicable  ;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 
the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  vulnerable  point, 
without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous  assault.  Baffled  in  his 
first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal  readiness  of  resource 
and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  execution  of  a  second.  He  knew 
that  the  hostile  army  from  Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put 
in  march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.  Now 
the  straight  road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due 
south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to  Epameinon- 
das, but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take  another 
and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and  Pallantion  ;  sc 
that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia  than  they.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith,  while  they  were  on  their 
march  towards  Sparta,  and  before  they  could  be  apprised  of  this 
change  of  purpose.  Breaking  up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any 
interval  of  rest,  he  marched  back  to  Tegea,  where  it  became 
absolutely  indispensable  to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such 
severe  fatigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any 
delay,  to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended  ;  with  its  military  force  absent  on 
the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free  as  well  as 
i  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34, 
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slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of  harvest. 
Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epameinondas, 
coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder,  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil, 
while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at 
Tegea.1 
Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which 
Epameinondas  anticipated.  Yet  the  town  was  pre- 
served, and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an 
unexpected  contingency,  which  the  Mantineians 
doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  the  gods,  as 
Xenoph6n  regards  the  previous  warning  given  to 
Agesilaus.  The  Athenian  cavalry  had  arrived  not  an 
hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted  from  their 
Mantineiaf  horses  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Having 
Athenfan?6  departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining 
that  Epameinondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they 
took  their  evening  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or 
annoyance.2  They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to 
Mantineia,  arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.  It  was  just  after  they 
reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no  refreshment, 
that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.3 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event.  Their 
military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while  the 
remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  helpless 
condition  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian 
cavalry,  who,  though  hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went  forth, 


The 

surprise 
is  baffled 
by  the 
accidental 
arrival 
of  the 
Athenian 
cavalry — 
battle  of 


have  the 
advantage. 


1  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5, 14.  7rdA.iy  Se  nopev- 
0el?  cos  e8vva.ro  Taxicrra  eis  rriv  Teyeav, 
tovs  ixev  ottAitos  av4irav<xe,  tous  Se  iirneas 
eirefixj/ev  el?  tyiv  Mavriveiav,  Serjfleis  avruiv 
irpo<TKaprepyj<TaL,  kcu  Si8a<r»«oi/  tbs  navTa 
fjikv  eiKos  e£a>  elvat.  Ta  twv  MavTiveatv 
^otTKrjfiara,  navTa?  Se  roirs  dvt9pc67rovs, 
oAAios  t«  kou  <tCtov  <rvy»coju.i8J}s  ovcnj?. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5, 15, 16. 

The  words — Svorvx^aro?  yeyenj/Ae- 


vov  ev  KopiVflco  toTs  innev<nv — allude  to 
something  which  we  have  no  means  of 
making  out.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Thebes  and  had  been  ill-used  by 
Athens  (vii.  4,  6—10),  may  have  seen 
with  displeasure,  and  even  molested, 
the  Athenian  horsemen  while  resting 
on  their  territory. 
3  Polybius,  ix.  8. 
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and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so,  since  their  own  safety  depended 
upon  it.  The  assailants  were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  and  more  numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such 
was  the  gallantry  with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and 
bloody  action,  that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage, 
forced  the  assailants  to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve 
Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols1 
(and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous  energy  of  the 
Athenians  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  the  Theban  cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  that  Epameinondas  would  never  have  sent 
them  forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  they  probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder  when  the 
Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian  cavalry  com- 
mander Kephisod6rus,2  together  with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian 
Xenoph6n),  thea  serving  with  his  brother  Diodorus  among  the 
Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable 
picture  at  Athens  by  the  contemporary  painter  Euphranor, 
commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of 
Gryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians  also  paid  dis- 
tinguished honours. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5, 15, 16, 17.  Ephorus  ap.   Diogen.   Laert.   ii.   53 ; 
Plutarch  (De  Gloria  Athen.  p.  346  Pausan.  i.  3,  4  ;  viii.  9,  8  ;  viii.  11,  5. 

D— E)  recounts  the  general  fact  of  this        There  is  confusion,  on  several  points, 

battle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantineia;  between    this    cavalry    battle     near 

yet  with  several  inaccuracies  which  we  Mantineia,  and  the  great  or  general 

refute  by  means  of  Xenophdn.  battle  which  speedily  followed,  wherein 

Diod6rus    (xv.    8i)    mentions    the  Epameinondas  was  slain.    Gryllus  is 

rescue  of  Mantineia  by  the  unexpected  sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in 

arrival  of    the    Athenians;    but    he  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to 

states  them  as  being  6000  soldiers,  that  have  killed  Epameinondas    with   his 

is  hoplites,  under  Hegelochus ;  and  he  own  hand.    It  would  seem  as  if  the 

says  nothing  about  the  cavalry  battle,  picture     of    Euphranor    represented 

Hegesilaus  is  named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Gryllus    in    the    act    of   killing  the 

Diog.  Laert.  ii.  54— compare  Xenoph,  Theban  commander ;  and   as   if   the 

De  Vectigal.  iii.  7)  as  the  general  of  latter  tradition  of  Athens  as  well  as  of 

the  entire  force  sent  out  by  Athens  on  Thebes    erroneously    bestowed    upon 

this  occasion,  consisting  of  infantry  as  that  Theban  commander  the  name  of 

well   as  cavalry.    The  infantry  must  Epameinondas. 
have  come  up  somewhat  later.  See  this  confusion  discussed  and 

Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though  con-  cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 

curring  in  the  main  with  Xenoph6n,  Battle     of     Mantineia,     by     Arnold 

differs  in  several  details.    I  follow  the  Schafer,  p,  58,  59,  in  the  Bheinisches 

narrative  of  Xenophdn.  Museum  fur  Philologie  (1846— Fiinfter 

2  Harpokratidn,     v.     K^KrdSwpo?,  Jahrgang,  Erstes  Heft). 
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Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epameinondas,  both 

well-conceived,  yet  both  disappointed  by  accident, 

dasTesoive's  without  any  omission  of  his  own.    He  had  his  forces 

to  attack  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his  enemies  on  their 
the  enemy  °     ' 

near  _  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  formed  a  united  camp  in 
Mantineia.  ^  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  They  comprised 
Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  Arcadians,  Achseans,  and  Athenians,  to 
the  number  in  all  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could 
trust  the  assertion  of  Diodorus,1  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of 
Epameinondas  as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be 
assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates,  nor  is  it  certain  which  of 
the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epameinondas 
saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  striking  a  blow  except 
through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at  all  despair  of  the  result.2 
He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies  for  a  limited  time ;  which 
time  they  were  probably  not  disposed  to  prolong,  as  the  season  of 
harvest  was  now  approaching.  Moreover,  his  stock  of  provisions 
was  barely  sufficient  ;3  the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in, 
while  the  crop  of  the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted. 
He  took  his  resolution,  therefore,  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 
But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophdn,  that  such  resolu- 
view  of  ^on  was  f°rce(l  upon  Epameinondas  against  his  own 
Xenophan  will  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
-that this      ,  .      /       .    r  *..       rl  ...        , &  A,      V 

resolution      him  to  get  away  without  fighting,  by  the  disappomt- 

upon°himd  ment  0I>  finding  so  few  allies  on  his  own  side,  and  so 
by  despair—  many  assembled  against  him,  and  by  the  necessity 
examine  .  o£  wiping  off  the  shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at 
Sparta  and  at  Mantineia),  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.4  This  is 
an  estimate  of  the  position  of  Epameinondas,  not  consistent  with 
the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon  himself.  It  could  have  been  no 
surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other  view  had  he  come  into 
Peloponnesus  %    Or  for  what  other  purpose  could  he  have  brought 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  84.  «(toito,  ^rrij/aeVos  V-ev  Iv  AaxeSaiju.dj'i  avv 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8.  ical  ju.tji'  old-  ttoUu  ottAitikco  vn  b\iy<ov,  TjTTTj/xeVo? 
txeyo?  »epetTTa>!/  rS>v  dvTin<i\<av  elj/at,  &C.  Se   iv   MavTiveuj    inironaxiq,    alnos   8e 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.  a-iroLVta  Se  yeyevij/AeVos  Sia  tyjv  is  UeKotrovvrjcroy 
ra  &iriTqSei.a  e^oi/ras  ojuws  neiOeaOai  i9e-  arpareiav  tov  <rvve<rrivai  AoueeSaijAovi- 
\eiv,  &C.  ov?  koL  'ApxaSas  koX  'HAeiovs  Kal  'AOrj- 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  18.  aiiTOS  Se  vaCovf  wore  ovk  iSoKei  Svvarbv  elvai 
kekvixao-tj.evos  navTancMTi  Tjj  eavrofl  Sd/qj  aua\el  napeKdelv,  &C. 
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so  numerous  an  army  ?  Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support 
in  Peloponnesus  than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him 
to  have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would  suffice 
to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  powerful.  Xenophon 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he  terms  them) 
before  Sparta  and  Mantineia.  These  were  checks  or  disappoint- 
ments rather  than  defeats.  On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epameinondas 
had  found  it  practicable  (which  he  could  not  have  known  before- 
hand) to  attempt  a  coup  de  main,  first  against  Sparta,  next  against 
Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his  genius 
discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual 
attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained  ; x  but 
their  accidental  failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 
Jt  remained  for  him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the 
field,  and  no  further  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares 
by  side-blows,  to  fight  them  openly  ;  which  he  and  all  around 
him  must  have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  the  only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 

The  army  of  Epameinondas,  far  from  feeling  that  sentiment  of 
disappointed  hope  and  stern  necessity  which  Xeno-   Alacrity  of 
phon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impatient  to   j^^non* 
fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity   das,  when 
when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.     He  had   fore  fighting 
kept  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only    is  given, 
giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing 
his  proceedings  from  the  enemy,  who  on  their  side  were  encamped 
on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian  territory.     Rejoicing  in  the  pro- 
spect of  going  forth  to  battle,   the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of 
Epameinondas  all  put  themselves  in  their  best  equipment.     The 
horsemen  whitened   their  helmets,  the  hoplites  burnished  up 
their  shields,  and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords.     Even  the 
rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but 
clubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers 
of    the  Thebans,   and  inscribed  upon  their  shields  (probably 
nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.2    The 

i  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2.  ^vo^res,  ws  QnBouoi.  Svres-  iravres  dk 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  20.      irpodvym     ^KOvG}VTO  Kal  UyXas  Kal  paXalpas, 

ftip  iXevKovuro  ol  fcnreis  ra  jywj,     Kal  4Xafl7rp^OVTO  rds  d<nrtfa,. 

KeXevovTOS  iicdvoV   iireypa<f>ovro  8i        There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  thesQ 

Kal  twp  'ApKadw  qttXItcu,  poraKa     latter  words,  both  at   the   Arcadians 

8—21 
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best  spirit  and  confidence  animated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted 
the  gates  of  Tegea,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march 
commanded  by  Epameinondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripolitza),  "is 
the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of 
Peloponnesus,  each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by 
the  intersecting  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded 
to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  them- 
selves".1 Its  length  stretches  from  north  to  south, 
oordered  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Moenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about 
eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest. 
Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its 
southern ;  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line 
not  much  different  from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten 
English  miles.  The  frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was 
formed  by  a  peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low 
ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the  space 
and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles  south  of 
Mantineia,2  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.  It  was 
at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Mantineian  territory,  that 
the  army  opposed  to  Epameinondas  was  concentrated  ;  the  main 


and  Thebans.  The  Arcadian  club-men 
are  called  birklrai,  and  are  represented 
as  passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good 
as  Thebans. 

Sievers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  c.  40,  p.  200)  follow 
Eckhel  in  translating  this  passage  to 
mean  that  "the  Arcadian  hoplites 
inscribed  upon  their  shields  the  figure 
of  a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the 
Thebans".  I  cannot  think  that  this 
interpretation  is  the  best— at  least 
until  some  evidence  is  produced  that 
the  Theban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenoph&n  does  not  disdain  on 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringly  of 
the  Theban  hoplites— see  vii.  5,  12. 
The  mention  of  k6yx<*s  Kai  ju.aXatPa?> 
immediately  afterwards,  sustains  the 
belief  that  poiraKa  e^oi/re?,  immediately 
before,  means  "  men  armed  with 
clubs"— the  natural  sense  of  the 
words. 


The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
"whitened  their  helmets  (or  head- 
pieces) ".  Hence  I  presume  that  these 
head-pieces  were  not  made  of  metal, 
but  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  Compare 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

i  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  24,  p.  45. 

2  Three  miles  from  Mantineia 
(Leake,  ib.  pp.  51 — 94)  "  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks,  which,  advancing  into  the  plain 
from  a  projecting  part  of  the  Maenalium, 
formed  a  natural  division  between  the 
districts  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia  ". 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  :.  ch. 
3,  pp.  100,  112,  114,  and  the  recent 
valuable  work  of  Ernst  Curtius 
Peloponnesos  (Gotha,  1851),  pp.  232— 
247  Gell  says  that  a  wall  has  once 
been  carried  across  the  plain  at  this 
boundary  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  pp. 
141— 143X 
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Lacedaemonian  force  as  well  as  the   rest  having  now  returned 
from  Sparta.1 

Epameinondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the  northern 
gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  proper  for  ad-  March  of 
vancing  towards  the  enemy;  himself  with  the  Theban  dafn-om011' 
columns  forming  the  van.  His  array  being  completed,  Tegea. 
he  at  first  began  his  forward  march  in  a  direction  straight  to- 
wards the  enemy.  But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turning 
to  the  left  towards  the  Mosnalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forma 
the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably  reached 
somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence 
he  pursued  his  march  northward,  skirting  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  side  which  lies  over  against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea,2 
until  at  length  he  neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right' 
flank.  He  here  halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  10  the 
right ;  thus  forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth 
fronting  towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  single  file  with  the  lochage  or  captain 
(usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the  head  ;  though 
we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages  marched  abreast,  or 
what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column.  When  the  phalanx  or 
front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed,  each  lochage  was  of  course 
in  line  with  his  company,  and  at  its  left  hand ;  while  the  Thebans 
and  Epameinondas  himself  were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In 
this  position,  Epameinondas  gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.3 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left  Tegea 
and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  supposed  at  first  that  he  was 
coming  straight  up  to  the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  ex- 
pected a  speedy  battle.  But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  towards 
the  mountains,  so   that  for  some  time   he  did  not  approach 

i  See  the  indications  of  the  locality  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two  hours  and 

of  the  battle  of  Pausanias,  viii.  11,  4,  five  minutes— or  seven  miles. 

5  ;    and    Colonel    Leake  —  as    above  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in    Morea, 

referred  to.  vol.  i.  pp.  83—100  ;  Gell's  Itinerary,  p. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  21.  141;  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  418— 

Tripolitza  is   reckoned  by  Colonel  422. 

Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a  half  It  would  seem  that  Epameinondas, 

from  the  site  of  Tegea ;  Mr.  Dodwell  in  this  latter  half  of  his  march,  must 

states  it  as  about  four  miles,  and  Cell's  have  followed  nearly  the  road  from 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same.  Mantineia  to  Pallantium.    Pallantium 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about  eight  was    situated    west    by   south    from 

miles  from   Tripolitza  to  Mantineia.  Tegea. 

Cell  states  it  as  two  hours  and  three  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  2& 
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Part  II. 


sensibly  nearer  to  their  position,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he 
False  im-  had  no  intention  of  fighting  on  that  day.  Such  be- 
lief, having  been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even 
though,  by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right 
flank.  They  were  further  confirmed  in  the  same  sup- 
position, when  they  saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms, 


pression 
produced 
upon  the 
enemy  by 
his  man- 
amvres. 
They  are 
Jed  to  sup- 

theve  would   which  they  construed  as  an  indication  that  he  was 

be  no 

immediate 

battle. 


about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It  is 
probable  that  Epameinondas  may  have  designedly 
simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encampment,  since  his 
march  from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  raising  such  false  impression  in  his  enemies,  partly  of 
getting  upon  their  right  flank  instead  of  their  front.  He  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lace- 
daemonian side,  believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the 
next  day,  suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered 
about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their 
breastplates  and  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was  of 
hardly  less  consequence — that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier, 
whereby  he  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of  action,  and  which 
provident  commanders  never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a 
special  harangue  at  the  moment,  was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run 
down.1  So  strongly  was  the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the 
intention  of  Epameinondas  to  encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not 
only  without  hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all 
his  movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate  attack. 
Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were 
so  close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be 
in  part  explained,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Spartan  headship  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there 
was  no  supreme  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian allies  paid  deference.  If  either  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta  was  present — a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable 
— he  would  have  no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.     kou  yap  Si),  /xeVw.     tovto  Se  Tronja-as.eAiNre  fikv  Tuiy 

ws   jrpbs   to»  opei    eyeveTO,   enel   egerdOrj  irkei(TTO>v  noke/jiiayv   Tt]v  ev  rais  i/'vxiis 

avT(o  -f)  <jidkay£,  vnb  rots  v^i)A.ois  eOero  wpbs  p-o-X^v  wapa<nceui}i>,  i\v<re  Si  t^iv  «v 

t<x  07rA.a«    wore   cinavOr)   <rrpaTO7re8ev0»  rais  avvTa^emv. 


Want  of 
adequate 
command 
among  the 
allies 

opposed  to 
Epameinon 
das. 
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troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians  occupied  the 
extreme  right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in 
their  territory, x  and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost  their 
once-recognized  privilege),  together  with  the  other  Arcadians. 
On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians, 
and  Achseans  ;  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Athenians.2  There  was 
cavalry  on  both  the  wings  :  Athenian  on  the  left — Eleian  on  the 
right,  spread  out  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and 
without  any  intermixture  of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horse- 
men.3 

In  the  phalanx  of  Epameinondas,  he  himself  with  the  Thebans 
and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left ;  the  Argeians  on  the 
right;    the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Eubceans,    Siky-   order  of 
onians,  and  other  allies  in  the  centre.4     It  was  his   plans' of 
purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack   thecom- 
which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra :    to 
head  the  charge  himself  with  his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the 
opposing  right  or  right-centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on 
that  side  with  irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of  less  trust- 
worthy troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus  wholly  or 
partially  decided.     Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian  hoplites, 
occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  companies,  with  the 
lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of  each,  to  wheel  to  the 
right  and  form  in  column  fronting  the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his 
remaining  line.     The  Theban  lochages  thus  became  placed  imme- 
diately in  face  of  the  enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraor- 
dinary depth,  all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of 
more  than  one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behind  them.5    What 

1  Thucyd.  v.  67  ;  Pausanias,  viii.  9,    informs  us  that  Epameinondas  formed 
6  ;  viii.  10,  4.  his  attacking  column  at  Leuktra  of  the 

2  Diodor.  xv.  85.  Thebans— at  Mantineia,  of  all  the  Bceo- 
That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left    tians. 

we  also  know  from  Xenoph6n  (Hell.  About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans, 

vii.  5,  24),  though  he  gives  no  complete  both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 

description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  to  make  their  attack  with  the  left,  see 

allies  on  either  side.  Plutarch,  Qurest.  Roman,  p.  232  D. 

•*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  23.  5  Xen.   Hellen.   vii.   5,  22.      en-ci  ye 

4  Here  again  we   know  from  XenO-  p.rjv,   irapa.ya.yiiv  tovs   eirl  Kepots  nopevo- 

I)hon  that  the  Thebans  were  on  the    //.eVovs   Aoxovs,    eis    ustuitov,    ivxypov 
eft,   but  the   general  arrangement  of     eiroirjo-aTO  to  irepl   eavTbv  ep.fio\ov,  totp 

the  other  contingents  we  obtain  only    or)  a.va\afieiv  napoyyeikas  to.  onla,  >}yt;- 

from  Dioddrus  (xv.  85).  to  •  oi  oe  r)Ko\ovOow.    .    .    .    6  Se  to 

The   Tactica   Of    Arrian  also  (xi.    2',     S'TpaTev/jia  avTlnpvpov  w<r;rep  rpc^pij  7rpo« 
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the  actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epameinondas  had  attacked 
with  fifty  shields  of  depth  ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his  column 
was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors, 
were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  relied  upon  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever  point  he  charged,  since  their  files 
would  hardly  be  more  than  eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to 
resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  through 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled  in 
sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her  antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance  ;  while  the  re- 
maining allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines.1 
Epameinondas  calculated  that  when  he  should  have  once  broken 
through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the  rest  would 
either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that  his  allies  coming 
up  in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  marshalled 
Disposition  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  hoplites 
cavalry  on  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight  deep 2),  and  without  any 
both  sides,  light  infantry  intermingled  with  the  ranks,  the  The- 
ban general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban 
and  Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure  to 
them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  further  mingled  in 
their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he 
had  many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.3 

crfjye,  vo_/ufwv,  07nj   efxfiaKoiv   Sioucoi^eie,  army — t<3  fxev  Icrxvpojarto  nape<rKevd£eTO 

Sia<j)9epeZu    oAov   to   twv  evavrCw  arpd-  ayutvC^eaOat.,  to  Se  dcrdevearaTOV  noppu> 

revpa,  &c.  aizedT-qaev.     Moreover,  the  whole  ac- 

1 1  agree  with  Folard  (Traite  de  la  count  of  Xenophon  implies  that  Epa- 

Colonne,  pp.     r  — Ixi.,  prefixed  to  the  meinondas  made  the  attack  from  his 

translation  of  Polybius)  in  considering  own  left  against  the  enemy's  right,  or 

eixfiokov  to  be  a  column,  rather  than  right-centre.    He  was  afraid  that  the 

a  wedge  tapering  towards  the  front.  Athenians  would   take  him  in  flank 

And  I  dissent  from  Schneider's  expla-  from  their  own  left, 

nation,    who    says: — "Epameinondas  2  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 

phalangem  contrahit  sensim  et  colligit  Hellen.  iii.  4,  13,  where  the  Grecian 

in  frontem,  ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navalis  cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi- 

formam    efficeret.      Copiae   igitur   ex  laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  vamp 

utroque  latere  explicate  transeunt  in  <f>dkayi;  inl  Tea<rdp(av,  &c. 

fiontem;  hocest,  7rapayju/eis  m^wttoi/."  3  These  ne£oi  dp.nnroi — light-armed 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  troops  which  footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks 

Epameinondas  caused  to  wheel  into  of  the  cavalry— are  numbered  as  an 

the  front  and  to  form  the  advancing  important  item  in  the  military  estab- 

column,  consisted  only  of  the  left  or  lishment  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon 

Theban  division,  the  best  troops  in  the  (Ilerodot.  vii.  158). 
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There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep  The- 
ban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  would  be 
exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the 
Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the  enemy's 
left.  To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he  posted,  upon 
some  rising  ground  near  his  right,  a  special  body  of  reserve,  both 
horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they 
should  attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot,  must 
have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  apparent  move-  Unprepared 
ment.     To  constitute   both  the  column  of  infantry   state  of  the 

LftCGflSB- 

and  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his  left,  and  monian 
to  post  the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  amy# 
his  right  against  the  Athenians,  were  operations  which  the 
enemy  from  their  neighbouring  position  could  not  help  seeing. 
Yet  they  either  did  not  heed  or  did  not  understand  what  was 
going  on.1  Nor  was  it  until  Epameinondas,  perceiving  all  to  be 
completed,  actually  gave  the  word  of  command  to  "take  up 
arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march  moving  rapidly  towards  them, 
surprise  and  tumultuous  movement  pervaded  their  body.  The 
scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their  places  ;  the  officers  exerted  every 
effort  to  establish  regular  array  ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle 
their  horses  and  resume  their  breastplates.2  And  though  the 
space  dividing  the  two  armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such 
mischief  to  be  partially  corrected,  yet  soldiers  thus  taken  un- 
awares, hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  the 
terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
Epameinondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant       „, 
in  both  its  portions.     His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided   Maiitineia 
by  the  intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from   Access  of6 
Thessaly,  broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  op-   the  disposi- 
posed  to  them,  and  then,  restraining  themselves  from   Epamei- 
pursuit,  turned  to  fall  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry.    non  as* 
Epameinondas,  on  his  part,  with  his  Theban  column  came  into 

i  Perhaps  Epameinondas  may  have  kind  seems  alluded  to  by  Polysenus  (ii. 

contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what  was  3,  14). 
going  on  by  means  of  cavalry-move-        2  Xen  Hellen  vii  5  22 
incuts  in  his  front.    Something  of  the  Aen>  lleuen-  vu"  &>  "■• 
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close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian  and  Lacedaemonian  line  of 
infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and 
sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight.  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  compelling  the 
Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave  and  murderous 
resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight.  The  remaining 
troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best  portion  of  their  army 
defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also.  The  centre  and 
right  of  Epameinondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly 
came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his 
charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to 
them  already  wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian, 
and  other  infantry  on  that  side  gave  way  after  a  short  resistance, 
chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and  alarm,  when  they 
saw  the  Lacedaemonians  broken.  The  Athenians,  however,  espe- 
cially the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite 
to  them.  Diodorus  affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a 
gallant  fight,1  until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to 
their  aid.  Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that  the 
stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
right  and  centre,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered  that  the  Eleian  cavalry,  beaten  on  their  own  right, 
may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the  left,  re- 
versing the  statement  of  Diod6rus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot  grasp 

with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  deter- 
the  Thebans  mining  feature  and  the  ultimate  result.2  The  calcula- 
nondaafa1"  ^ons  °^  Epanieinondas  were  completely  realized.  The 
mortally        irresistible  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made 

by  himself  with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the 

1  Diod&r.  xv.  85.  was  fought  and  of  the  possible  move- 
The  orator  iEschines  fought  among    ments  of  the  armies.     He  says  that 

the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion  Ephorus  had  displayed  the  like  incom- 

(^Eschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300,  c.  53).  petence  also  in  describing  the  battle  of 

2  The  remark  made  by  Polybius  Leuktra  ;  in  which  case,  however,  his 
upon  this  battle  deserves  notice.  He  narrative  was  less  misleading,  because 
states  that  the  description  given  of  that  battle  was  simple  and  easily  intel- 
the  battle  by  Ephorus  was  extremely  ligible,  involving  movements  only  of 
incorrect  and  absurd,  arguing  great  one  whig  of  each  army.  But  in  regard 
ignorance  both  of  the  ground  where  it  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (he  says), 
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troops  immediately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army 
to  take  flight.  It  was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and 
while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  with 
a  spear  in  the  breast.  He  was,  by  habit  and  temper,  always  fore- 
most in  braving  danger,  and  on  this  day  probably  exposed  himself 
pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  those  around  him,  and 
ensuring  the  success  of  his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended ;  moreover,  a  Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks, 
and  carried  the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making 
a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epameinondas  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ;  that  he 
stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  ;  that  having  killed  several  warriors,  and  intimidated 
others,  he  forced  them  to  give  way;  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others 
he  turned  off  with  his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually 
entered  his  body  and  wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed 
them  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At  length  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear.1  I  cannot  altogether  omit  to 
notice  these  details,  which  once  passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian 
history,  though  they  seem  rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual 
combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  both  eminent  for  close- 

the  misdescription  of  Ephorus  was  of  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  only  says 
far  more  deplorable  effect,  because  enough  to  make  us  feel  how  imper- 
that  battle  exhibited  much  complica-  fectly  we  know  its  details.  There  is 
tion  and  generalship,  which  Ephorus  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
did  not  at  all  comprehend,  as  might  be  account  which  we  now  read  in  Dio- 
seen  by  any  one  who  measured  the  ddrus  may  be  borrowed  in  large  pro- 
ground  and  studied  the  movements  portion  from  that  very  narrative  of 
reported  in  his  narrative  (Polybius,  Ephorus  here  so  much  disparaged. 
xii.  25).  i  Diod<>.  xv.  87.     Cornelius  Nepos 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and  (Epam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same 

Timseus  were  as  little  to  be  trusted  in  authority  as  Dioddrus,  though  more 

the    description    of    land   battles   as  sparing  of  details.    He  does  not  seem 

Ephorus.     Whether  this  remark  has  to  have  read  Xenophon. 
special   application  to  the   battle   of        I  commend  the  reader  again  to  an 

Mantineia,  I  do  not  clearly  make  out.  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thuoy- 

He  gives  credit,  however,  "to  Ephorus  dides,    iv.    11,    animadverting    upon 

for  greater  judgment  and  accuracy  in  similar  exaggerations  and  embellish- 

the  description  of  naval  battles.  ments   of   Dioddrus,  in   the   descrip- 

Unfortunately,    Polybius    has    not  tion  of  the  conduct   of   Brasidas   at 

given  us  his  own  description  of  this  Pylus. 
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rank  fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal 
wound  of  Epameinondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle  of  the  spear 
broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his  breast.  He  imme- 
diately fell,  and,  as  the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute 
for  the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus 
at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through  his 
Extreme  army,  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most  extra- 
discourage-     ordinary  phsenomena  in  all  Grecian  military  history. 

merit  c&usfia  * 

by  his  death  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  historian, 
troop! the  "Ifc  was  tnus  (savs  Xenophon)  that  Epameinondas 
even  when  arranged  his  order  of  attack  ;  and  he  was  not  disap- 
victory  and  pointed  in  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious, 
pursm  ,  Qn  ^  p0int  where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight.  But  so  soon  as  he  fell, 
those  who  remained  had  no  longer  any  power  even  of  rightly 
using  the  victory.  Though  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
was  in  full  flight,  the  Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single 
man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of 
conflict.  Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet 
neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill 
any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through 
the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity  of  beaten  men.  The 
light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves  over 
towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of  conquerors ;  but 
there  (being  unsupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were 
mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians." 1 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  literally 
true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of  the  reciting  witness. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  24 — 25.     tt)v  (lev  eyevero  •   <j>vy6vT<av  &'  avrol^Kal  tmc  In- 

S^l  <TV[xflo\t)v  ovtw5  €7toi>j(Toto,  *cal  ov k  e\p-  irewv,  aneKTeivav  fiev  ovS'e  ol  Inneis  Stui- 

evcrBr)  rrjs  eA.7u5os  •  Kparijcra?  yap,  rj  kovtcs  ovre  limea?  ovQ1  bnkiras,^  iao-rrcp 

7rpo<7e'j3aA.ev,  okov  cnoir)0~e  ^ev-yctv  Se  ^TTW/u.evoi  7re<po/3v7pc','cos  Sta  tuv  <bev- 

to   rStv   cvavritav.      eitei  ye   nyp   eKeZvo<;  yovrtav  noXeixiuiv  Sientaov.     Kal  fiyjv  ot 

erreo-ev,  ol  \ocirol  ovSi  ttj  t'iktj  6p0ws  ert  aixnrnoi  Kal  ol  neKrao'Tal,  avvveviKrfKOTe^ 

iSvvdadrf'rav  xpTjcraaflcu,  d\\a  <^yyov<rrjs  reus  t7r7re0cnv,  a.j)i<ovTO  p-eveni.  rov  evut- 

fiiv  etuTois  ttjs  eeavTias  <f>a/\ayyo?,  ovSe  vv{iOV,  <is   KparovfTes  •    e«ei  Se  yno   Ttav 

irporj\0QV  in  tou  xwPtov  ivOa.  V  <rvnfio\r)  'A6r)vaiav  ot  n-AeioTOi  avruv  airiOavov. 
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Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have 
constrained  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  painful  to  pr0of  of  the 
him  as  the  Lacedcemonian  army  beaten,  in  full  flight,  ^jJiJhhe 
and  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  the  untimely  exercised 
wound  of  the  Theban  general.  That  Epameinondas  minds  of  the 
would  leave  no  successor  either  equal  or  second  to  soldiers- 
himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more,  that  the  army  which 
he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of  executing  new  movements 
or  of  completing  an  unfinished  campaign,  we  can  readily  conceive. 
But  that  on  the  actual  battle-field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous 
and  doubtful  struggle  had  been  already  gone  through,  and  when 
the  soldier's  blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of 
exuberant  impatience,  when  Epameinondas,  had  he  been  un- 
wounded,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers 
from  excessive  forwardness,  they  should  have  become  at  once 
paralyzed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall— this  is  what  we 
could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not  found  it  attested  by  a 
witness  at  once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So  striking  a  proof 
has  hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards 
their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the  hopes 
of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse  elements,  were  centred  in 
Epameinondas  ;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their  security 
against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders  ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a  defeated  enemy, 
appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders  were  withdrawn.  We  are 
lot  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  proceeding  with  commendation. 
Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their 
soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital 
disappointment  of  well-earned  triumph,  whatever  may  be  our 
feelings  about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be 
most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have  been 
embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it,  was  Epameinondas  himself. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of 
the  ascendency  established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in  history.  I  have  recounted, 
a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense  grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  in  Theasaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas 1  on  the 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34. 
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hill  of  Kynoskephahe.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies 
of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  these  too 
were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia)  fall  short  of  the 
involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Victory  Epameinondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the 
claimed  by  conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.  But  as  the  van- 
— neverthe-  quished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were 
Lacedse-  on^  separated  by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
moniana  are  Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching 
solicit  the  the  town — as  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces 
burial  truce.  some  0f  ^g  straggling  light  troops — they  too  pretended 
to  have  gained  a  victory.  Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  so 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation,  were  forced  to 
send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and 
to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies  as  they  had  in  their 
possession.1    This  was  the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epameinondas  with 
Dying  the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he 

Epamef-301  must  ^ie  as  soon  as  tnat  was  withdrawn.  He  first 
nondas.  inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe  ;  and  his  shield- 

bearer,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes. 
He  next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed 
that  his  own  army  was  victorious.2  He  then  desired  to  see 
Iolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
commanders,  but  received  the  mournful  reply  that  both  of 
them  had  been  slain.3    "  Then  (said  he)  you  must  make  peace 

i  The  statement  of  Diod6rus(xv.  87)  Epameinondas  being  carried  back  to 

on   this   point   appears   to  me   more  the  camp.    But  it  seems  that  there  could 

probable  than  that  of  Xenophon  (vii.  hardly  have  been  any  camp.    Epamei- 

5,  26).  nondas  had  marched  out  only  a  few 

The   Athenians   boasted    much   of  hours  before  from  Tegeat>    A  tent  may 

this  slight  success  with  their  cavalry,  have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  receive 

enhancing  its  value  by  acknowledging  him.    Five  centuries  afterwards,   the 

that  all  their  allies  had  been  defeated  Mantineians  showed  to  the  traveller 

around    them    (Plutarch,    De    Gloria  Pausanias  a  spot  called  Scope  near  the 

Athen.  p.  350  A).  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  afhrmed) 

2  Dioddr.  xv.  88  ;  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  the  wounded  Epameinondas  had  been 
ii.  30,  9G  :  Epistol.  ad  Familiares,  v.  carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  his 
12,  5.  hand    on    his   wound— from    whence 

3  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Regum,  p.  he  had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the 
194  C  ;  jElian,  V.  II  xii.  3.  continuing     battle     (Fausumas,     vul 

Both  Plutarch  and  DiodSrus  talk  of    11,  4) 
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with  the  enemy."     He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  withdrawn, 

when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief,  the 

third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant     The  death 

of  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in  the  camp   other  best 

whom  Epameinondas  could  trust,  shows  how  aggra-   J^era  are 

vated  and  irreparable  was  the  Theban  loss,  not  plain  also  in 
.    ,      ,  r.         .  , .  __  .       the  battle, 

indeed  as  to  number,  but  as  to  quality.     Not  merely 

Epameinondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some 
measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field ;  and 
Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.  Such  accumulation 
of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  note 
the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and  dignity,  after  this 
dearly-bought  victory.  It  affords  emphatic  evidence  of  the 
extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders  exposed  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epameinondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Theban.     To 
more  than  one  warrior  was  assigned  the  honour  of  who  slew 
having  struck  the  blow.     The  Mantineians  gave  it  to   Epameinon- 

das  ? 

their  citizen  Machaerion ;  the  Athenians  to  Gryllus,    Different 
eon  of  Xenophon  ;  the  Spartans  to  their  countryman   honoured 
Antikrates.1     At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was   forifc- 
shown,   even    in    the  days  of    Plutarch,    to    the    posterity   ol 
Antikrates,  who  was  believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her 
most  formidable  enemy.     Such  tokens  afford  precious  testimony, 
from    witnesses     beyond    all    suspicion,    to    the    memory    of 
Epameinondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have  no 
positive  account.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so 
paralyzing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect  not  less  depress- 

1  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  35  ;  Pau-  subsequent  Athenians  did  not  clearly 

sanias,  i.  3,  3  ;  viii.  9,  2—5  ;  viii.  11,  4 ;  distinguish  between   the    first  battle 

ix.  15, 3.  fought    by     the     Athenian    cavalry, 

The  reports  however  which  Pausanias  immediately   after    their    arrival    at 

gives,  and   the   name  of   Machaerion  Mantineia,  when    they  rescued   that 

which  he  heard  both  at  Mantineia  and  town   from   being    surprised   by   the 

at  Sparta,  are  confused,  and  are  hardly  Thebans    and    Thessalians,    and    the 

to   be   reconciled    with  the   story  of  general  action  which  followed  a  few 

Plutarch.  days    afterwards,    wherein     Epamei- 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  nondas  was  slain. 
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ing,  in  the  senate-house  and  market-place  at  Thebes.  The  city, 
the  citizen  soldiers,  and  the  allies  would  be  alike 
concluded-  impressed  with  the  mournful  conviction  that  the 
recognized,  dying  injunction  of  Epameinondas  must  be  executed, 
including  Accordingly  negotiations  were  opened  and  peace  was 
denee  of  concluded,  probably  at  once,  before  the  army  left  Pelo- 
SpaTtTalone  ponnesus.  The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  ex- 
stands  out—  acted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  status 
return  '  quo ;  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without 
home'  any  change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting 

Megalopolis,  with  the  Pan- Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it, 
and  admitting  also  Messene  as  an  independent  city.  Against  this 
last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.  But  not 
one  of  her  allies  sympathized  with  her  feelings.  Some,  indeed, 
were  decidedly  against  her ;  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  find  the 
maintenance  of  independent  Messene  against  Sparta  ranking 
shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted  principle  in  Athenian  foreign 
politics.1  Neither  Athenians,  nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired 
to  see  Sparta  strengthened.  None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging 
the  war,  with  prospects  doubtful  to  every  one  ;  while  all  wished 
to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dismissed.  Accordingly 
the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions.  The  autonomy  of 
Messene  was  guaranteed  by  all,  except  the  Spartans  ;  who  alone 
stood  out,  keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in 
the  hope  for  better  times,  rather  than  submit  to  what  they 
considered  as  an  intolerable  degradation.2 

Under  these  conditions  the  armies  on  both  sides  retired. 
Results  of  Xenophon  is  right  in  saying  that  neither  party 
the  battle  of  gained  anything,  either  city,  territory,  or  dominion, 
as^ppi-ed'a-  though  before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude 
thob^?en°"  °*  ^ie  *wo  cont-eilding  armies,  every  one  had  expected 
unfair  to  the   that  the  victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become 

ie  ans.        masters,  and  the  vanquished  subjects.     But  his  asser- 

i  See  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  for  assuming  such  an  interval  between 

behalf  of   the   Megalopolitans  (Orat.  the  battle  and  the  peace.    Diodorus 

xvi.  s.  10,  p.  204  ;  s.  21,  p.  206).  appears  to  place  the  latter  immediately 

2  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  35  ;  Diod.  after   the   former.      This   would   not 

xv.  89 ;  Polybius,  iv.  83.  count  for  much,  indeed,  against  any 

Mr.  Fynes    Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  considerable  counter-probability  ;  but 

B.C.    361)  assigns   the    conclusion    of  the  probability  here  (in  my  judgment) 

peace  to  the  succeeding  year.    I  do  not  is    rather    in    favour    of    immediate 

know  however  what  ground  there  is  sequence  between  the  two  events. 
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tion — that  "  there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dis- 
pute, in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before  it" — must  be  inter- 
preted, partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a  philo-Laconian  sentiment, 
which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all, 
partly  as  based  on  the  circumstance  that  no  definite  headship  was 
recognized  as  possessed  by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it, 
and  had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both 
Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by 
the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  neither  of  them  had 
succeeded.  Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this 
extent  the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  true.  But  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epameinondas  into 
Peloponnesus  was  unproductive  of  any  results,  though  it  was 
disappointed  of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  untimely 
death.  Before  he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia 
(Tegea,  Megalopolis,  &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by 
the  Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending 
in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  confederacy 
enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia,  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis 
to  maintain  themselves  against  their  Arcadian  opponents,  and 
thus  leaving  the  frontier  against  Sparta  unimpaired.  While, 
therefore,  we  admit  the  affirmation  of  Xenophon,  that  Thebes 
did  not  gain  by  the  battle  either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion, 
we  nlist  at  the  same  time  add  that  she  gained  the  preservation 
of  her  Arcadian  allies,  and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including 
Messene\ 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.     But  dearly  indeed 
was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first  hero,  shed 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia ;  not  to  mention  his  two   Epameinon- 
seconds,  whom    we  know   only  from  his   verdict —     as* 
Daiphantus  and  Iolaidas.1    He  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  a  monumental  column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged  with 
so  much  unanimity  as  Epameinond  as.  He  has  obtained  a  meed 
of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and  hearty  :  from  some,  enthu- 
siastic.    Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.5 

i  Pausanias,  viii.  11,  4,  5.  iii.  84, 139.    "  Epaminondas,  princeps, 

2  Cicero,  Tusculan.  i.  2, 4  ;  De  Orator,     mec  judicio,  Graecise,"  &c. 
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The  judgment  of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up  so  empha- 
tically in  a  single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly 
less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or 
critics  who  formed  this  judgment.  The  best  men  of  action, 
combining  the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and 
Philopcemen,1  set  before  them  Epameinondas  as  their  model  to 
copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made  and  suggests  itself  whenever 
we  speak  of  Epameinondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only 
when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history,  that  with  him 
the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  both  began  and 
ended.  His  period  of  active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen 
years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantineia 
(379 — 362  B.C.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency 
belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371 
B.C.).  Throughout  this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know  and 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine  fully  bears  out  the  judgmeni 
of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much 
more.  And  this  too,  let  it  be  observed,  though  Epameinondas 
is  tried  by  a  severe  canon,  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the 
capital  enemy  of  Sparta,  mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable,  and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by  sup- 
pressing or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose  elo- 
quence bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,2  who  in  that  battle  stripped  Sparta  of  her 
glory  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes,  who  a  few  months 
afterwards  not  only  ravaged  all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia, 
but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent 
Messene,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Mega- 
lopolis on  its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires 
to  Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy  that  in  the 
two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third  suppresses  the 

1  Plutarch,  Philopcemen,  c.  3 ;  Plu-  of  Epameinondas  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix. 
tarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  16,  3)  :— 

2  See   the   inscription  of    four   lines     'H^exepai?  jSovAeus  STrapri)  /aeV  exeipa-rc 

copied  by  Pausanias  from  the  statue  d6£av,  &c. 
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thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where 
the  death  of  Epameinondas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's 
"  Hellenica  "  contains  a  panegyric,1  ample  and  unqualified,  upon 
the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general,  upon  his  daring  enter- 
prise, his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined 
tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves  with  following  and 
parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of  Demosthenes2)  like  an 
unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid 
from  accident.  The  effort  of  strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first 
time  devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack 
to  bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army 
was  kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus 
decided,  is  clearly  noted  by  XenophOn,  together  with  its  trium- 
phant effect  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same 
combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  descrip- 
tion, as  if  it  were  so  commonplace  as  not  to  require  any  mention 
of  the  chief  with  whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epameinondas 
with  Agesilaus — how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first,  even  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other  ! 
How  manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal 
spear  wound  at  Mantineia  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit 
of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter 
of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself  ! 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epameinondas,  had  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 
praiseworthy  in  other  ways,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent 
or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great 
man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his 
character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.3     His 

1  Xenophontis  ITellenica,  vii.  5  upon  Epameinondas  is  more  emphatic 
8,  9.  than  we  usually  find  in  him— napa  fiev 

2  Demosthen§S,  Philipp.  I.  p  51»  S.  yap  e/cao-rw  rS>v  ak\<i>v  ev  av  evpoi 
46.  TrpoTeprjjixa    ttjs    So£???,    napa.    5e     Tow'ry 

3  The   remark  Of   Diodflrus  (XV.  88)  nd<ra<:  tcxs  aperis  ij^poiaTxeVas. 
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splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends ; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity.  Poor 
at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses,  having  despised  the  many  opportunities 
for  enrichment  which  his  position  afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest 
offers  from  foreigners.1  Of  ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural 
temperament,  that  his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon 
as  the  perilous  exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens, 
without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men, 
as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled, 
even  after  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the 
city  as  an  aedile  or  inferior  street  magistrate,  under  the  title  of 
Telearchus  —  an  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded,  which  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  worthy  citizen.2  He  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also 
that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies 
—the  condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state  ;  but  neither  of 
these  causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political  course. 
As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore 
unpopularity  without  murmurs  and  without  any  angry  renuncia- 
tion of  patriotic  duty.* 

1  Polybius,  xxxii.  8,  6.     Cornelius  Plutarch's  dialogue    assigns  it),   but 

Nepos  (Epameinondas,  c.  4)  gives  one  may  have  happened  afterwards, 

anecdote,   among    several   which    he  Compare    Plutarch,    Apophthegm, 

affirms   to  have  found  on  record,  of  Reg.  p.  193  C  ;  and  Plutarch's  Life  of 

large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to,  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  27. 

S  VeTdUota^ub„ytedE£tStoODmtSri  ■  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  2, 10. 

Srecision  of  detail,  that  it  appears  to  3  Plutarch,  Compar.  Alkibiad.  and 

eserve    credit,    though    we     cannot  Coriolanus,  c.  4.    en-el  to  ve  /«,»)  kmapii 

assign  the  exact  time  when  the  alleged  /u/rjSe  OepanevTiKov  ox^wv  eivai,  ko.1  Me'- 

briber,  Diomedon  of  Kyzikus,  came  to  tcAAos  efye  kcu  'Apio-Tet'Sijs  jui  'Enafiei- 

Thebes.  vtavSas  •   aAA.d  rco  na.Ta<f>povelv  &>S  aAr/tfws 

Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  683  S»v  Stjmos  e<m  ical  Sovvai  ko.1  afckeaOat. 

F)  relates  an  incident  about  Jason  of  Kvpios,  e£o<TTpa.Ki.$6p.evoi  *cai  a?rox«po- 

Phers   tendering   money   in   vain   to  roi/ov>ecoi  /cat  KaraSiKa^ofievoi.  noWdicit 

Epameinondas,     which     cannot    well  ovk.  &>pyl£ovTo  tois  ttoAitcus  ayvwixovoi' 

have  happened  before  the  liberation  cm/,  aAA.'  -qyaniav  aC^is  p-erofteAo/ieVovt 

of  the  Kadmeia  (the  period  to  which  xal  SirjWaTTOvro  napanaKovvTbtv. 
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The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents  at 
home  was  undeviating,  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  amidst 
the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his  hostility 
against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban  exiles, 
was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient  proofs 
have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of 
attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not 
merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive  irritabili- 
ties of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of  attachment 
towards  partisans  and  unparalleled  gentleness  towards  enemies. 
His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never  disturbed  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career— an  absence  of  jealousy 
signal  and  creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas, 
the  richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and 
to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her  short- 
lived splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  transcendent 
strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but  even  the  constant 
vigilance  and  prudence  which  never  deserted  his  friend.  If 
Pelopidas  had  had  Epameinondas  as  his  companion  in  Thessaly, 
he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the  good  faith  nor  tasted 
the  dungeon  of  the  Pheraean  Alexander,  nor  would  he  have 
rushed  forward  to  certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  frenzy, 
at  the  view  of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epameinondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens ;  but  at  Thebes  he  had  neither  equal,  nor 
predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into  which 
Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the 
Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  great 
strategic  qualities  ;  while  the  combination  of  both  elevated  their 
possessor  into  the  envoy,  the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his 
country,1  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece, 
embodied  in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would 
be  sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  assembled 
congress    spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 

1  See  an  anecdote  about  Epamei-    Athens— SiKaioAoyov/xepot,  <fcc,   Atho 
nondas   as   the   diplomatist   and   ne-    nseus,  xiv.  p.  650  E. 
gotiator  on  behalf  of  Thebes  against 
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Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of 
Menelaus.1  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental 
force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at 
Athens.  In  Epameinondas  it  was  steadily  associated  with 
thought  and  action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  acting,  which  IsokratSs  and  other  Athenian  sophists2 
set  before  their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for 
meritorious  civic  life.  To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier-like 
practice,  common  to  all  Thebans,  Epameinondas  added  an  ardent 
intellectual  impulse  and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philo- 
sophical men  around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated 
into  public  life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth,  nor  hoisted 
and  propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs,  nor  even  determined  to  it 
originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But  the 
great  revolution  of  379  B.C.,  which  expelled  from  Thebes  both 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who  ruled  by 
its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest  obligations  both  of 
duty  and  interest ;  since  nothing  but  an  energetic  defence  could 
rescue  both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban  from  slavery.  It 
was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American  revolution  and  the 
first  French  revolution  thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most 
instructed  and  capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious 
by  temperament  or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled 
Epameinondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to 
look  out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found ; 
and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same  union  of 
the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot.  Looking 
through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only  in  Perikles  that  we  find 
the  like  many-sided  excellence ;  for  though  much  inferior  to 
Epameinondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must  be  held  superior  to 
him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of  both— and  the 
remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of  Grecian  excellence 


1  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  210—220  (Mene 'AAA'  ore  <St?  p  6Va  t<s  ixeyd\r}u  ex 

laus  and  Odysseus)—  o"rij0eo<r  lei  (Odysseus), 

'AAA'    ore    Stj    Tpuecrviv    iyeipofiivotinv  £?1  f*e?  vupaSeo-viv  eoiKora  Xeif«pi!?<rt», 

e/jiixQev,  Ovkst    ejreiT     OSvcrrjt  y    epiatreie  /Spores 

'Htoi  fiev  Mei/eAaos  eTriTpoxaSjjv  ayopeve,  aAAos,  &C. 

Uavpa  ixev,  dAAa  p.aAa  Aiyew?  •  ejrei  ou  2  See    ch.    Ixvii.    of    this  History— 

7roAvp.v0os,  &C.  4>povelvt  keyeLv,  koX  Trparreif,  &C. 
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— that  neither  sprang  exclusively  from  the  school  of  practice  and 
experience.  They  both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised 
in  the  conversation  of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and 
sophists  accessible  to  them,  trained  to  varied  intellectual  com- 
binations, and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that  came 
before  the  public  assembly,  familiarized  with  reasonings  which 
the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and  which  the  devoted 
military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epameinondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of 
questionable  wisdom — his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for 
transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognize  in  this 
advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the 
same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to  Thebes 
and  of  weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the  foundation 
of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  These  two  towns,  when  once 
founded,  took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade 
even  her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them — a  clear  proof  of  the 
sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.  What 
Epameinondas  would  have  done — whether  he  would  have 
followed  out  maxims  equally  rjrudent  and  penetrating — if  he 
had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  himself  then 
on  a  pinnacle  of  glory  and  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power 
such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without  abusing.  But  all  that  we 
know  of  Epameinondas  justifies  the  conjecture  that  he  would 
have  been  found  equal,  more  than  any  other  Greek,  even  to  this 
great  trial ;  and  that  his  untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a 
future  not  less  honourable  to  himself  than  beneficial  to  Thebes 
and  to  Greece  generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epameinondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married  ;  and  we 
find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  indulged.1    Among  the  countrymen  of  Pindar,2 


i  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192  fragment  of  Pindar,  addressed  by  him 

E ;  Athense.  xiii.  p.  590  C.  when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of 

2  Hieronyraus  ap.  Athenne.  xiii.  p.  Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the  Scholia,  in 

602   A  ;   Plutarch,   Pelopidas,    c.   18 ;  Dissen's  edition,  and  Boeckh's  edition 

Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacedsemon.  ii.  12.  of  Pindar,  vol.   iii.   p.  611,  ap.  Athe- 

See  the  striking   and  impassioned  nocum,  xiii.  p.  605  C. 
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devoted  attachment  between  mature  men  and  beautiful  youths 
was  more  frequent  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  interchange  of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  Iolaus,  and 
was  reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the 
hour  of  battle  Asopichus  and  Kephisodorus  are  named  as 
youths  to  whom  Epameinondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first 
fought  with  desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after 
the  victory  caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  j1  the  second 
perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field 
of  Mantineia,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to 
him.2 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
b.c.  362—  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference 
36L  to  Messene,  began  to  turn  their  attention  away  from 

Disputes  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
fnhabftants  But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly 
poUsegThe  aPPease(*  evei1  Dv  tne  recent  peace.  The  city  of 
Thebans  Megalopolis  had  been  founded  only  eight  years  before 
aTorce1  er  Dy  tne  coalescence  of  many  smaller  townships,  all 
PammenGs  previously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or 
which  less  perfect.      The  vehement  anti-Spartan  impulse, 

theTncor-  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding 
poration.  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent 
themselves  to  the  plans  of  Lykomedes  and  Epameinondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.  But  since  that  period 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan  party  in  Arcadia ;  and 
several  of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalo- 
polis, counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians, 
insisted  on  seceding,  and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy. 
But  for  foreign  aid,  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great 
difficulty.  A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who 
despatched  into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.  This 
force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without  measures 
of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  city,  and 

iSee  Theopompus,  Frag.  18-2,  ed.  2  pjut.  Pelop.  ut  sux>.;  Plut.  Amato- 
Didob,  ap.  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  605  A  this,  p.  761  D  :  cp.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8,  39. 
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keep  the  refractory  members  in  communion.1     And  it  appears 

that  the  interference  thus  obtained  was  permanently  efficacious, 

so  that  the  integrity  of  this  recent  Pan-Arcadian  community  was 

no  further  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 

see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irrevocably  narrowed,    . 

i        •    a  a      T  i  i    -,      -i  n   Agesilaus 

her  influence  m  Arcadia  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  aud  Archi- 

Messene  formally  sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.    damus- 

All  his  protests,  and  those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously 

set  forth  by  Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more 

than  ever  from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.     Archidamus 

probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate 

scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years 

before  the  battle  of  Mantineia — that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 

send  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  convert  their  military 

population  into  a  perpetual  camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until 


1  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorus,  who  states  that  these  3000  men 
were  Athenians,  not  Thebans;  that  the 
Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
Athens,  and  that  the  Athenians  sent 
these  3000  men  under  Pammenes. 

That  Dioddrus  (or  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athenians 
appears  to  me  on  the  following 
grounds  :— 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  delivered  by  Demosthenes  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  (about  ten 
years  after  this  period)  respecting  the 
propriety  of  sending  an  armed  force  to 
defend  Megalopolis  against  the  threats 
of  Sparta,  will  see,  I  think,  that  Athens 
can  never  before  have  sent  any  military 
assistance  to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthenes  urges, 
and  those  which  he  combats  as  having 
been  urged  by  opponents,  exclude  the 
reality  of  any  such  previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare  Dio- 
dorus,  xvi.  39)  under  special  alliance 
with,  and  guardianship  of,  Thebes — 
though  the  latter  had  then  been  so 
much  weakened  by  the  Sacred  War 
and  other  causes,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  could  give  them 
complete  protection  against  Sparta. 
But  in  the  year  next  after  the  battle 
of   Mantineia,    the   alliance   between 


Megalopolis  and  Thebes,  as  well  as 
the  hostility  between  Megalopolis 
and  Athens,  was  still  fresher  and 
more  intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in 
unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year,  not  the 
Athenians,  who  had  fought  against 
them,  would  be  the  persons  invoked 
for  aid  to  Megalopolis ;  nor  had  any 

Sositive  reverses  as  yet  occurred  to 
isable  the  Thebans  from  furnishing 
aid. 

3.  Lastly,  Pammenes  is  a  Theban 
general,  friend  of  Epameinondas.  He 
is  mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
d6rus  himself  in  another  place  (xvi. 
34),  but  also  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27,  2), 
as  the  general  who  had  been  sent  to 
watch  over  the  building  of  Megalo- 
polis, by  Plutarch  (Plutarch ,  Pelopulas, 
c.  26  ;  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Prse- 
cept.  p.  805  F),  and  by  Polysenus  (v.  16, 
3).  We  find  a  private  Athenian  citizen 
named  Pammenes,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias  (s.  31,  p.  521) ;  but  no 
Athenian  officer  or  public  man  of  that 
time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but 
feel  convinced  that  Pammenes  and  his 
troops  were  Thebans,  and  not  Athe- 
nians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
point  (Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  v.  ch.  xliii.  p.  368, 
note). 
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they  should  have  reconquered  Messene  or  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt.1   Yet  he  and  his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian 
allies,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in  Asia, 
with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of 
correspondence.2 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the 
western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  were  in  a  state 
Pereia—        partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.     Egypt 

revolted         ha(i  keeil  for  SOme  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under 
satraps  and  .  rf  ' 

provinces—    native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea- 

a  am  s.        Voured  to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid 

of  the  Athenian  generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  (both  in  374 

and  371  B.C.    Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis 

and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the  year  3G7 — 

366  B.C.    In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — Paphlagonia,  Pisidia, 

^c. — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors  became  disaffected  to 

Artaxerxes.     But  their  disaffection  was  for  a  certain  time  kept 

down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vigour  of  a  Karian  named 

Datames,  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who 

gained  several  important  victories  over  them,  by  rapidity  of 

movement  and  well  combined  stratagem.     At  length  the  services 

of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 

many  of  the  Persian  grandees,  who   poisoned  the  royal  mind 

against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in 

his  own  district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and  concert  with 

Ariobarzanes.     It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradates,  satrap  of 

Lydia,  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue 

Datames.    The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and 

was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 

Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the  Persian 

court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and  to 

Datames,  simulated  zealous  co-operation,  tempted  the  latter  to  a 

confidential  interview,  and  there  assassinated  him.3 

1  See   Isokrates,    Orat.   vi.    (Archi-        3  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  bio- 
damus),  s.  85—93.  graphy  of   Datames  at  some  length, 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.).  s.  73.       recounting  his  military  exploits  and 
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Still,  however,  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor  disaffected  to  the  court — Mausolus  prince 
of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates   revolt  of 
satrap  of   Lydia— the  last  having  now  apparently   *n  AsiarapS 
joined  the  revolters,  though  he  had  before  been  active   Minor— it 
in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.     It  seems,  too,    pressed  by 
that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  so   coui?rSian 
that  all  the  western  coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  through 
well  as  Egypt,    was  at  once   subtracted    from  the    ieac  ery* 
empire.    Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend 
assistance  to  this  formidable  combination  of  disaffected  com- 
manders, who  selected  Orontes  as  their  chief,  confiding  to  him 
their  united  forces,  and  sending  Eheomithres  to  Egypt  to  procure 
pecuniary  aid.     But  the  Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this 
combination  by  corrupting  both  Orontes  and  Kheomithres,  who 
betrayed  their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail. 
Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or  nothing.1 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  hoplites,   and  the  Athenian  general 
Chabrias,   were  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the   goes' as 
forces  of  Tachos,  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at   fo  eSS-' 
sea.     Chabrias  came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without   Chabrias  is 

there  also 

any  public  sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the 
service  of  Agesilaus  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes,  and  with 
the  consent,  of  the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence 
of  thirty  Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned  the 
independence  of  Mcssene ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  overthrowing 


stratagems.     He  places  Datam^s,   in  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ch.  18, 

point   of    military   talent,    above   all  p.  316,  Appendix. 

barbari,  except  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  *    i  Biod6r.    xv.    91,    92;    Xenophon, 

Hannibal  (c.  1).    Polysenus  also  (vii.  Cyropajd.  viii.  8,  4. 
29)  recounts  several   memorable  pro-        Our  information  about  these  disturb- 

ceedings  of  the  same  chief.    Compare  ances  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 

too  Diod&rus,  xv.  91 ;  and  Xen.  Cyro-  empire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that 

psed.  viii.  8,  4.  few  of  the  facts  can  be  said  to  be  cer- 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer-  tainly  known.    Diodorus  has  evidently 

tainty  either  the  history  or  the  chrono-  introduced  into  the  year  362—361  B.C. 

logy  of  Datames.    His  exploits  seem  to  a  series  of  events,  many  of  them  be- 

belong  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Arta-  longing   to    years   before   and   after. 

xerx§s  Mnemon,  and  his  death  seems  Rehdantz   (Vit.    Iphicrat.    Chabr.    et 

to  have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  Timoth.  pp.  154—161)  brings  together 

death  of  that  prince  :  which  last  event  all  the  statements,  but  unfortunately 

is  to  be  assigned  to  359—358  B.C.    See  with  little  result. 
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or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment  considerable, 
they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for  their  services  to  the 
Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return  lend  them  assistance 
towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But  dissension  and  bad  judg- 
ment marred  all  the  combinations  against  the  Persian  king. 
Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,1  was  received  with  little  respect. 
The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonishment  that  one,  whom  they  had 
invited  as  a  formidable  warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old  man, 
of  mean  attire,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless 
of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment 
in  sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only  recog- 
nized as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while  Tachos 
himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble  a  force  competent  to 
act  against  the  Great  King ;  and  Chabrias  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money  from  the  Egyp- 
tians.2 The  army  having  been  thus  strengthened,  Agesilaus, 
though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied 
Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in  Phoenicia  ; 
from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt  of  Nekta- 
nebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications  to  Agesilaus 
to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the  Egyptian  throne  ; 
while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to  bid  high  for  the 
favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided 
in  favour  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the 
camp  of  Tachos,3  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight. 
Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens — either  not  choosing  to  aban- 
don Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve,  or  recalled  by  special 
order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Persian  king.     A  competitor  for  the  throne  presently  arose 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  36 ;  Athenseus,  that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 
xiv.  p.  616  D;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  supported  him  with  success,  against 
c.  8.  Nektanebis. 

2  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Economic.  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias, 
ii.  25.  c.  2,  3. 

3  Diodorus  (xv.  93)  differs  from  Plu-  We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens  in 
tarch  and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in  the  Chersonese— in  359—358  B.C.  (De- 
respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and  mosthen.  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  677,  s. 
Nektanebis  with  Agesilaus,  affirming  204). 
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in  the  Mendesian  division  of  Egypt.  Agesilans,  vigorously  main- 
taining the  cause  of  Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  his 
opponent.  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire 
were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his 
Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis  ; 
who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer, 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents,  and  with 
a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agesilaus  marched 
from  the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  town 
and  its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the 
march,  without  reaching  Kyrene.  His  body  was  conveyed  home 
by  his  troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was 
not  to  be  obtained.1 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  has  enjoyed 
the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  eminent  Grecian  character  of 
leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits  have  been  set  Asesllaus- 
out  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a  friend  and  com- 
panion— Xenophon.  Making  every  allowance  for  partiality  in 
this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished 
character.  We  find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  the  abilities  of 
a  commander,  combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and  decision, 
in  such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident 
to  his  station ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily 
deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point. 
Of  the  merits  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair 
results  of  a  Spartan  education  : — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life, 
and  indifference  to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hard- 
ship under  every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his 
uniform  superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning 
and  hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around,  were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in  him, 
however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally  above  re- 
proach on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain  —  than  to  Brasidas  or 
Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  a  disputed 
title,  under  the  auspices  and  through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander  ; 
whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant  both  at  Sparta  and  in 

i  Dioddr.  xv.  93  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  38—40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  8. 
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Greece,  had  planted  everywhere  dekarchies  and  harmosts  as 
instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta,  and  under  the 
name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus,  too  high-spirited  to 
comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  through  so 
much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote  the  per- 
sonal dominion  of  Lysander  ;  yet  without  following  out  the  same 
selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build  up  the  like  individual 
dictatorship,  on  his  own  account.  His  ambition  was  indeed  un- 
bounded, but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself 
only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures 
for  upholding  and  administering  the  imperial  authority  of  Sparta, 
he  still  continued  that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion 
(represented  by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Lysander  —  a  sad  contrast  with  the  dignified 
equality  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan  interference  pro- 
claimed by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus 
and  Tor6ne,  and  with  the  still  nobler  Pan-heilenic  aims  of 
Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that 
spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so 
much  credit.1  He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  purpose, 
to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia 
which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few  years  before, 
as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make  war 
upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom 
of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home.  His 
obedience  to  the  order  of  recal  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch 
and  Xenophon — in  my  judgment,  with  little  reason  ;  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  back.  But  he  came  back  an  altered  man. 
His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor  of  the  war  between  394 — 387 
B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  ability  which  never  forsook 
him  in  military  operations.     But  when  he  found  that  the  empire 

1  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.     ei  8'  <xv  kclKov  ical  tu<TQn4poT)v  tlvai,  &c. 
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of  Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  hei 
the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was 
content  to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still 
greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  For  the  time, 
his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to  379  B.C.  (that  is, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central 
Greece,  was  continually  rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression 
stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon ;  and  this  is 
just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its 
maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing  upon 
his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with  Thebes.  In 
the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations  were,  as  usual, 
strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of  swccess.  But  on 
the  whole  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably  for  Sparta.  In  371 
B.C.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  terms  very  humiliating,  as 
compared  with  her  position  in  387  B.C. ;  and  the  only  compensation 
which  she  receives  is  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans 
out  of  the  treaty,  thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed 
against  what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso- 
Theban  impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected 
and  crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the 
prominent  spokesman.  In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which 
followed,  we  find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself, 
allowed.  And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him l  for 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene 
(at  the  peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to  Sparta ;  and 
circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out  that  it  would  have 
been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal 
merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician  he  deserves 
little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his 
accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmoream 

1  Plutarch,  Age3il.  c.  35. 
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invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit ".  Nothing  but  the  death  of  Epamei- 
nondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from  something  yet  worse ; 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus,  while  we  are  considering 
the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to  recollect  that 
Epameinondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she  had  ever 
before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his  last 
b.c.  362—  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis,  the  native  king, 
e***!0*  d  an(^  °^  Protectino  tftat  country  for  the  time  from  being 
Persia.  "  reconquered  by  the  Persians — an  event  that  did  not 
I  happen  until  a  few  years  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next 
Persian  king.  Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The 
treachery  of  Orontes  and  Rheomithres  so  completely  broke  up 
the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (apparently 
about  a  year  after  it,  in  359 — 358  B.C.),  having  reigned 
Artaxerx6s  forty-five  or  forty-six  years.1  His  death  was  preceded 
Murders  in  Dv  one  °f  tnose  hloody  tragedies  which  so  frequently 
the  royal  stained  the  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius, 
the  eldest  son  of  Artaxerx§s,  had  been  declared  by  his 
father  successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the 
successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition  which 

1  DiodOrus,  xv.  93.  the   statement    in   the   Astronomical 

There  is  a  difference  between  Dio-  Canon,  which  assigns  to  him  forty-six 

ddrus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon  in  years   of  reign.     See   Boeckh,  Corp. 

the  statements  about   the  length   of  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with  his  comments,  p. 

reign  and  date  of  death  of  Artaxerxes  470. 

Mnemon,  of  about  two  years— 361  or  The  same  Inscription  affords  ground 

359   B.C.      See    Mr.    Clinton's    Fasti  of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 

Hellenici,  Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  316—  the   revolt ;    for   it   shows   that   the 

where   the    statements    are    brought  Karian  Mausolus  recognized  himself 

together    and    discussed.      Plutarch  as    satrap,    and    Artaxerxes    as    his 

states  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  sovereign,    in    the     year    beginning 

to   have   lasted    62    years   (Plutarch,  November,  359  B.C.,  which  corresponds 

Artax.  c.  33) ;  which  cannot  be  correct,  with  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes 

though  in  what  manner  the  error  is  to  Mnemon.    The  revolt  therefore  must 

be  amended  we  cannot  determine.  have    been   suppressed    before    that 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia  period  :   see  Sievers,  Geschichte  von 

recognizes  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  Griechenland   bis    znr   Schlacht   von 

reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus  supports  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 
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he  pleased  ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it.  Darius 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one  of  the  favourite 
inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Artaxerxes  that  he  seemed 
likely  to  make  a  new  appointment  as  to  the  succession ;  discarding 
Darius  and  preferring  his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests 
were  warmly  espoused  by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the 
monarch.  Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a 
discontented  courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assas- 
sinating Artaxerxes ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  king 
caused  both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition 
yet  further  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained  two  princes, 
older  than  he,  Arsam&s  and  Ariaspes.  Both  these  brothers  he 
contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way  ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous  deceit, 
entrapping  him  to  take  poison,  the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus 
thus  stood  next  as  successor  to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long 
denied  to  him  ;  for  Artaxerxes,  now  very  old,  and  already  struck 
down  by  the  fatal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius, 
did  not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other 
sons  die  so  speedily  afterwards.1  He  expired,  and  his  son 
Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him  with 
out  opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sanguinary 
dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the 
throne. 

1  Plutarch,    Artaxerx.    c.    29,    80  ;  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's 

Justin,  x.  1—3.  statement  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  62 

Plutarch  states  that  the  lady  whom  years ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  of 

the   Prince    Darius    asked    for     was  Kunaxa  occurred  very  near  the  begin- 

Aspasiaof  Phokaea— the  Greek  mistress  ning  of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  his 

of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  fallen  son  Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 

into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  after  the  Justin     states    the     circumstances 

battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  had  acquired  which   preceded  the  death  of   Arta- 

a  high  place  in  the  monarch's  affec-  xerxes  Mnemon  in  a  manner  yet  more 

tions.  tragical.      He   affirms   that  the  plot 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of  against    the    life    of   Artaxerxes  was 

the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible  concerted  by   Darius   in   conjunction 

that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a  with  several  of  his  brothers ;  and  that, 

passion  to  Darius,  in  or  about  361  B.C.,  on  the  plot  being  discovered,  all  these 

as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure  brothers,    together  with   their   wives 

of    his    father— and     so     decided    a  and    children,    were    put    to    death, 

reluctance  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ochus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 

give  her  up— can  have  been  the  person  death  a  great  number  of  his  kinsmen 

who   accompanied  Cyrus  to   Kunaxa  and  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 

forty  years   before ;    for  the  battle  of  court,  together  with  their  wives  and 

Kunaxa  was  fought  in  401  B.C.    The  children— fearing    sv    like    conspiracj 

chronological  improbabilities  would  be  against  himself. 
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During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Athens, 
is.c.  362—  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  from  land- war, 
360,  appears  to  have  been  entangled  in  serious  maritime 

Athenian  contests  and  difficulties  She  had  been  considerably 
operations  embarrassed  by  two  events— by  the  Theban  naval 
theu?makes  armament  under  Epameinondas,  and  by  the  submission 
war  against  of  Alexander  of  Pherse  to  Thebes — both  events 
aiffgffnst  belonging  to  364—363  B.C.  It  was  in  363—362  B.C. 
Kotys.  that  the  Athenian  Timotheus — having  carried  on  war 

with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success  against 
Amphipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  the  war  against  Kotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  arrival  of  the 
Theban  fleet  m  the  Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athenian 
general,  and  served  as  a  powerful  assistance  to  Kotys,  who  was 
moreover  aided  by  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  on  this 
occasion  serving  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.1  Timo- 
theus is  said  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  advantage, 
and  to  have  acquired  for  Athens  a  large  plunder.2  It  would 
appear  that  his  operations  were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and 
that  during  his  command  in  those  regions  the  Athenian  posses- 
sions in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys  ;  for  Iphikrates 
would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  defensive  warfare, 
retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began  to  attack  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese.3 

"We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command.  But 
in  the  next  year  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian  commander 
in  the  Chersonese,  and  KallisthenSs  (seemingly)  as  Athenian  com- 
mander against  Amphipolis.4  The  transmarine  affairs  of  Athens, 
however,  were  far  from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the  new 
general  she  seems  to  have  been  losing  strength  near  the  Cherso- 

i  Demos,  cont.  Avist.  p.  G64,  s.  153.  4  See    Rehdantz,    Vitse    Iphicratis, 

2  The  affirmation  of  Cornelius  Nepos  Chabria?,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the 
(Timotheus,  c.  1),  that  Timotheus  made    preceding  page. 

war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  as  to        M.  Rehdniitz  lias  put  together,  with 

bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury  1200  great     care    and    sagacity,    all    the 

talents,    appears    extravagant    as    to  fragments  of  evidence  respecting  this 

amount,    even    if    we    accept    it    as  obscure  period ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 

generally  true.  seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 

3  Deniosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  elusions  deducible  from  such  scauty 
664,  s.  165.  premises. 
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nese,  she  had  now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — 
Alexander  of  Pherse.     A  short  time  previously,  he    bo  369 

had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of 

the  Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  com-    Su(r!\ViV1S 

pletelv  humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his  cause    Hmotheua 
1  J  '  at  the 

With  theirs  ;  sending  troops  bo  join  the  expedition  of    Chersonese 

Epameinondaa  into  Peloponnesus,1  and  equipping  a   j,,, 

fleet  to  attach  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.      His   fl.lcoe^,lof 

him  against 


tleet  captured   the  island  of  Tenos,   ravaged  several    Amphfpolia 

— war  at 
sea  againsi 
Alexander 
of  Pherse. 


>f  the  other  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege  to  Peparethus.  jjjjjj agfinal 
Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  about  the  end  Alex 
of  August  (362  B.C.),2  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost  activity,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in 
the  Hellespont,  Vigorous  efforts  were  required  from  all  the 
trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure 
of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it  which,  while  the  rest  went 
to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under  Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus, 
met  with  a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of 
live  triremes  and  GOO  prisoners.3  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after 
this  naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a  dash 
into  the  Peiraais  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty-seven  years 
before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on  shipboard  and  men 
on  the  quay  before  there  was  any  force  ready  to  repel  them.4 
The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  their 
harbour  of  Pegasse  ;  yet  not  without  much  annoyance  to  the 
insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to  Athens.  The  defeated 
admiral  Leosthenes  was  condemned  to  death  ;  while  several 
trierarchs — who,  instead  of  serving  in  person,  had  performed  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — were 
censured  or  put  upon  trial.5 

1  Xenoph.  TTellen.  vii.  5,  4.  the   service  of  Charidemus   and  his 

2  Wo  are  fortunate  enough  to  pet  mercenary  band,  then  in  or  near  the 
this  date  exactly— the  23rd  of  the  Troad.  "His  application  was  not 
month  Metageitnion,  in  the archonahip  accepted  (Demosth.  conk  Aristokrat. 
of  Moleon— mentioned  by  DeinosthenSs  p.  675,  s.  192). 

adv.  Polyclem,  p.  1207,  s.  5,  6.  6  Penuisthen6s,De  Corona  Trierarch. 

8  Diod6r.  xvi.  95  ;  Polyamus,  vi.  2,  1.  p.  1290.  s.  9. 

•  Poly.Tims,  tL  2,  2.  Dioaorns   further   states   that   thn 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  Athenians  placed  Chares  in  command 

(862—861     B.C.)     that     Alexander     of  of  a  fleet    for   the  protection  of 

Pherte  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  engage  JEgean,  but   that  this  admiral   tc^;; 

8—23 
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Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  Timotheus,  but 
Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in 
mi^KaiiS     tne  operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  per- 
thenes  both   manent  result.     It  would  appear  that  the  Amphipoli- 
fUi_  tans,  to  defend  themselves  against  At]  1  ens,  had  invoked 

both  tried.     the  aid  of    the    Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,    and 
placed  their  city  in  his  hands.     That  prince  had  before  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against 
Olynthus  ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the 
Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording  aid  to  Amphipolis. 
At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free  city,  but  to  be  disjoined 
from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with  (probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdik- 
kas, as  a  possession  of  Macedonia.1      Kallisthenes  thus  found 
himself  at  war  under  greater  disadvantages  than  Timotheus; 
having  Perdikkas  as   his   enemy,   together    with    Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  advantages, 
and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce  by 
the  promise  to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.      The  Macedonian 
prince,  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover 
his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his  promise,  but 
held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians  as  obstinately  as  before. 
Kallisthenes  had  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  never  again, 
returned.    After  having  announced  at  Athens  the  victorious  truce 
and  the  approaching  surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled, 
on  his  return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending 
operations  at  a  moment  when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis  might 
have  been  conquered.     For  this  misjudgment  or  misconduct  he 
was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on  returning  to  his  disappointed 
countrymen  ;    and  at  the  same  time  Ergophilus  also,  who  had 
been  summoned  home  from  the  ChersonSsus  for  his  ill-success  or 
bad  management  of  the  war  against  Kotys.2    The  people  were 
much    incensed    against    both,    but    most  against    Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried  first,  and 

himself    off    to    Korkyra,    and    did  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 
nothing  but  plunder  the  allies  (Dioddr,         2  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  are 

xvi.  95).  the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems 

1  Compare  Demosthen.  cont.  Aris-  to  me,  derivable  from  iEschines,  Fals. 

tokrat.     p.     669,     s.     174—176 ;    and  Leg.  p.  260,  c.  14. 
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condemned  to  death.  On  the  next  day  Ergophilus  was  tried. 
But  the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath  of 
the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent  that 
they  acquitted  him.1 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war  for 
Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.     It  was  not   B.c.  362— 
merely  against  Kotys  that  his  operations  were  neces-   36L 
sary.    The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens,  required  Autokiss  in 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  Kyzikus  ;   besides  p0nt  and 
which,  there  was  another  necessity  yet  more  urgent,   ^^vo1^8 
The  stock  of  corn  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  for  the 
rising,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the   ouVofthe 
islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other   Euxine. 
places.     There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with 
keen  competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from  the 
Euxine.     The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzikenes  had 
already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  markets  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  Athenian 
fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies  to  Athens 
herself.2    The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the  Bosphorus  even  from 
the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chapel  near  the  j  unction  of  the  Bosphorus 
with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports 
of  this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles  was  favoured 
with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  recent  revolt  of  b.o.  361. 
a  powerful  Thracian  named  Miltokythes  against  that  Miltokythes 
prince.     This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  revolts  from 
a  letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  Thrace— in- 
to purchase  peace  by  various  concessions.     At  the  same  JJJeCess  of 
time  Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys,  next  went  in   Athenians, 
person,  to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.     He 
was  however  coldly  received.     The  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
passed  on  hearing  the  ease  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through 
the  friends  of  Iphikratcs),  was  so  unfavourable,3  as  to  send  him 


1  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3.  8  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
Ergophilus    seems    to    have   been  655,  s.  122 ;  cont.  Polyclem,  p.  1207. 

fined  (Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398,  S.  ore   MO/ro/cvflr}?    aTreVn}  Kotvos    :     .     . 

200).  kyp6.<\>y\  ti  -trap    vfilv  »//»j<fuo>ia  toiovto,  fit,' 

2  Demosthen.    adv.     Polyclem,     p.  o5  MiAtokv0jjs  ^ev  dirrjAfle  </>o/3->)0el? 
1207,  S.  6.  /ecu.   yo/AiVas   u/xas    ou    Trpocre'xeip    avT&, 
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away  not  merely  in  discouragement,  but  in  alarm  ;  while  Kotys 
recovered  all  his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the 
Sacred  Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians 
really  intended  to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.  Their 
general  Autokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon 
his  trial  for  having  suH'ered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy 
unassisted.1  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case 
stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions  of 
Demosthenes. 
Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  supersede 
Autokles,  and  was  himself  again  superseded  after  a 
few  months  by  Timomachus.  Convoy  for  the  corn- 
vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary  anew,  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  furnished  a  second 
time  during  the  autumn  of  361  B.C.  by  the  Athenian 
ships  of  war,2  not  merely  for  provisions  under  trans- 
port to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia, 
Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.  But  affairs 
in  the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens.  In  the 
winter  of  361—360  B.C.,  Kotys,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  body 
of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise  Sestos,3  the  most  important 


B.C.  361. 

Menon— 
Timoma- 
chus—as 
command- 
ers in  the 
Chersonese 
The  Athe- 
nians lose 
Sestos. 


Kotw?  8e  eyKparrK  tov  re  opous  tou  iepov 
ical  twv  6-qaavpijju  eyevsTO. 

The  word  an^KBe  implies  that 
Miltokythes  was  at  Athens  in  person. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys, 
in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  of 
Miltokythes,  is  referred  to  by  the 
orator,  p.  658,  s.  136,  137. 

J  Demosthenes  adv.  Polycl.  p.  1210, 
s.  16 ;  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  655,  s.  123. 

2  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,  p.  1212, 
s.  24—20  ;  p.  1213,  s.  27 ;  p.  1225,  s.  71. 

3  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

673,  S.  187.  e*c  yap  'AfSvSov,  rr;?  toi> 
anavra  \p6vov  vp.lv  k\0pa.<;,  koa.  66  ev 
r\cra.v  oi  2tj<ttoi>  Karakafiov res,  ets  "Zqvrbv 

Sie/Sau/ev,  »jv  e'xe  Kotv?.  (He  is  speaking 
of  Charidemus.) 

The  other  oration  of  Demosthenes 
(adv.  Polycl.  p.  1212)  contains  distinct 
intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by 
the  Athenians  until  after  November, 
361  B.C.  Apollodorus  the  Athenian 
trierarch  was  in  the  town  at  that  time, 


as  well  as  various  friends  whom  he 
mentions ;  so  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  still  an  Athenian  possession  in 
November,  361  B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of 
historical  investigation  that  the 
purpose  of  this  oration  against 
Polykl6s  (composed  by  Demosthenes, 
but  spoken  by  Apollodorus)  requires 
great  precision  and  specification  of 
dates,  even  to  months  and  days. 
Apollodorus  complains  that  he  has 
been  constrained  to  bear  the  expense  of 
a  trierarchy,  for  four  months  beyond 
the  year  in  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  jointly  with  a  colleague.  He 
sues  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  relieved  him  as  successor  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  who  had  kept  aloof 
and  cheated  him.  The  trierarchy  of 
Apollodorus  began  in  August,  362  B.C., 
and  lasted  (not  merely  to  August,  361 
B.C.,  its  legal  term,  but)  to  November, 
361  B.C. 

Rehdantz(Vit»  Iphicratis,  Chabriae, 
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place  in  the  Chersonese,  and  the  guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on 
its  European  side,  for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole 
Chersonese  was  now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made 
preparations  for  attacking  Elgeus  and  Krithdte,  the  two  other  chiel 
possessions  of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrates  to 
take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had  assisted 
Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit  the  more 
patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against  her.  He 
even  quitted  Thrace ;  but  not  daring  at  on«e  to  visit  Athens, 
retired  to  Lesbos.1  In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers 
and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and 
imperilled  by  Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his 
own,  and  established  toll -gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both 
of  strait  and  harbour.2 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpropitious. 
All  her  late  commanders — Ergophilus,Autokles,Menon, 
Timomachus — had  been  successively  deficient  in  means, 
in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone  accusation   JJj^JJJ" 
at  home.3    Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by  Kephi-    the  Cher- 

SODGSG 

sodotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  botli  Iphi-   charidemus 
krates  and  Kotys.4    But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no   |?JVg||| 
more  than  his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to  contend   from 
against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  from  Abydos 
to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys — Cliaridemus  with  the  mercenary 
division  under  his  command.     That  officer,  since  his  service  three 
years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.     He  hired  himself  to 
the  satrap  Artabazus,  of  whose  embarrassments  he  took  advan- 
tage to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium, 
intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little  principality.5    Finding  his 
position,  however,  ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force 

&c,  p.   144,   note),   in   the   valuable  What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 

chapters   which   he    devotes   to    the  about   the   youthful   Kersoblcptes  is 

obscure  chronology  of  the  period,  has  doubtless  not  less  true  of  his  father 

overlooked  tin's  exact  indication  of  the  Kotys. 

time    after  which    the  Athenians  lost  3  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione,  p.  9G0, 

Sestos.      He    supposes    the    loss    to  s.  04 ;   Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398,  s. 

have  taken  place  two  or  three  years  200. 

earlier.  *  Demosthen.  cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 

i  Demosthen.    cont.   Aristokrat.  p.  672,  s.  184. 

604,  s.  155.  5  Demosthen.   cont.   Aristokrat.    p. 

2  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  671,  s.  183.    Compare  Pseudo-Aristot 

658,  s.  136  ;  p.  679,  s.  211.  (Economic,  ii,  30. 
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of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to  the 
Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athenian  triremes 
to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe  ;  in  return  for  which, 
if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys  and  reconquer  the  Cher- 
sonese for  Athens.  This  proposition,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
was  never  realized  ;  for  Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce 
unexpectedly  granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to  recover 
that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys  against  her  ; 
so  that  Elaeus  and  KrithotS,  her  chief  remaining  posts,  were  in 
greater  peril  than  ever.1 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were  now  unex- 
b.o.  360.         pectedly  arrested.     After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,   Python  and 
tion  of    "      Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  of  iEnus  in  Thrace, 
Kotys-  and  formerly  students  under  Plato  at  Athens.     They 

committed  the  act  to  avenge  their  father  ;  upon  whom,  as  it  would 
appear,  Kotys  had  inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence 
of  that  violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined 
with  an  energetic  military  character.2  Having  made  their  escape, 
Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were 


1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  pp. 
672,  fi73. 

The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited 
however)  from  the  governor  of 
Krithote,  announcing  the  formidable 
increase  of  force  which  threatened  the 
place  since  the  arrival  of  Charidgmus. 

2  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8, 12)  mentions 
the  act,  and  states  that  the  two  young 
men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father.  He 
does  not  expressly  say  what  Kotys  had 
done  to  the  father ;  but  he  notices 
the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general 
category — 7roAAal  6'  emOeaeis  yeyevrjyTcu 
/cai  6\d  to  eis  to  cwpia  al(Tx^vea'0aL  tS>v 

novdpxov  Tiva?  (compare  what  Tacitus 
says  about  mos  regius—Annal.  vi.  1). 
Aristotle  immediately  adds  another 
case  of  cruel  mutilation  inflicted  by 

Kotys — 'ASajua?  6"  ane<TTri  Kotvos  Sid 
to  e/CTju.i70r}j>at  in  avrov  Trai?  £)v,  us 
i/fSpi<rnei>o<;. 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athena;,  xii. 
pp.  531,  532. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  pp.  725,  726) 


places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  359  B.C. ; 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus  (vi. 
p.  248  ;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual 
communication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  king,  whose  accession  took  place 
between  midsummer,  360,  and  midsum- 
mer, 359  B.C.  But  the  evidence  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenseus  from 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true 
about  this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems 
impossible  that  Philip,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  can  have  had  any  such 
flatterer  as  Kleisophus;  Philip  being 
at  that  time  in  the  greatest  political 
embarrassments,  out  of  which  he  was 
only  rescued  by  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  ability.  And  the  journey 
of  Philip  to  Onokarsis,  also  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  out  of  Theopompus,  does 
not  imply  any  personal  communication 
with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  assassination 
of  Kotys  dates  more  probably  in  300 

B.C. 
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received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour,  and  presented  with 
the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden  wreaths  ;  partly  as  tyran- 
nicides, partly  as  having  relieved  the  Athenians  from  an  odious 
and  formidable  enemy.1  Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped 
upon  him  by  various  speakers  in  the  assembly,  Python  is  said  to 
have  replied — "  It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed  ;  we  only  lent  our 
hands":2  an  anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illus- 
trates powerfully  the  Greek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in  the 
Chersonese.     Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest,  Kerso-   B-0.  360 
bleptSs,  was  only  a  youth  ;3  moreover,  two  other.  KersoDlep_ 
Thracian  chiefs,  Berisades  and  Amadokus,  now  started   tes  succeeds 
up  as  pretenders  to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.    riS°adJs  and 
Kersobleptes    employed    as  his    main  support    and   ^taJ^a?— 
minister   the    mercenary  general  Charidemus,  who  m-success 
either  had  already  married,  or  did  now  marry,  his  ^_Kephf-S 
sister ;  a  nuptial  connexion  had  been  formed  in  like   sodotus. 
manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks  named  Simon  and  Bianor 
—and  by  Berisades  with  an  Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus, 
who  (like  Iphikrates  and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed 
a  certain  independent  dominion  in  or  near  the  Chersonese.4 
These  Grecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthes  had  proposed  to 
Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century 
ennobled  themselves  by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — 
for  example,  Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.     All  these  three 
Thracian  competitors  were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents. 
But  at  first,  it  seems,  Charidemus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was 
the  strongest.     He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  commander, 
Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten  triremes, 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  fair  promises  which 
Charidemus  had  made  in  his  letter  from  Asia.     But  Charidemus 
treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies,  attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen 

1  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristocrat,  p.    6.  193,  fxeipanvWiov,  &c. 

600,  s.    U2;   p.  Gii2,  s.  150;   p.  675,  s.  4  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  pp.  623, 

1(13.    Plutarch,  De  Sui Laude,  p.  542  E  ;  G24,  s.  8—12;  p.  664,  s.  153  (in  which 

Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  L126  J).  passage  fojSeo-i-rjs  may  be  fairly  taken  to 

9t>i„»„     u  t\~  a..j  T....J-     *  mean  any  near  connexion  by  marriage). 

2  Plntareh,  De  Sm  Laude,  ut  sup.  Aboufc    Athenodorus>     compare     Iso- 

3  Duiuostheu.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  674,    krates,  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  31. 
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on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon  them  great  damage.  He  then  pressed 
the  Chersonese  severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even 
into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athe- 
nians were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its  western 
coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven  months  of  unprofit- 
able warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of  Kotys),  he  forced  Kephi- 
sodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous  and 
dishonourable,  that  as  soon  as  known  at  Athens  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated.1  Kephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put 
upon  his  trial  and  fined  ;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are  told), 
who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  being  among 
his  accusers.2 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one  was 
that  the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should  be  specially  re- 
served to  Charidemus  himself.  That  city — eminently 
convenient  from  its  situation  on  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  Chersonese  with  Thrace,  claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensely hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal 
station.3  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through 
treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokythes, 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had  co- 
operated with  Athens.     But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand  over  this 
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Improved 
orospects 
of  Athens 
in  the 
Chersonese 
— Atheno- 
dorus— 
Charide- 
mus. 


1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  pp. 
674—676,  s.  193—199. 

In  sect.  194  are  the  words  fjxe  Se 
Ktj^io-oSotos  o~rp  arriyiov,  npos  ov 
avrb?  (Charidemus)  ewe/Aipe  rr)v  knur- 
toXtji/  eKeiViji',  /cat  at  rpt>jpeis,  at,  St'  rjv 
uJi}\a  xd  tijs  crtoTTjpta?  avrco,  Kat  /ow) 
crvyxwpovvTOS  'ApTa/3a£ov  crw^eti'  e/xeWov 
avTov. 

The  verb  fae  refers,  in  my  judgment 
— not  to  the  first  coming  out  of 
Kephisodotus  from  Athens  to  take 
the  command,  as  Weber  (Comment,  ad 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460)  and 
other  commentators  think,  but— to 
the  coming  of  Kephisodotus  with  ten 
triremes  to  Perinthus,  near  which  place 
Charidemus  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  fulfilment  of  what  the 
latter  had  promised :  see  s.  196. 
When  Kophisodotus  came  to  him  at 

Perinthus   (napov-os    rov    (TTpaTrjyov — 
7rpbs  bv  tJ)v  €TrtcrToX^i/  eneTr6fi<j)et — S.  195) 

to  make  this  demand,  then  Charidemus, 
instead   of    behaving  honestly,  acted 


like  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter  from 
Charidemus  to  Kephisodotus  shows 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  on  the 
spot  for  some  time,  and  therefore  that 
i}«e  cannot  refer  to  his  first  coming 
out. 

The  term  en-Tcx  iirjvas  (s.  196)  counts, 
I  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kotys. 

2  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676,  s.  199 ;  iEschines  cont.  Ktesiphont. 
p.  384,  c.  20. 

Demosthenes  himself  may  probably 
have  been  among  the  trierarchs  called 
before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
prove  what  took  placo  at  Perinthus 
and  Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  670,  s.  200)  ;  EuthyklSs, 
the  speaker  of  the  discourse  against 
Aristokrates,  had  been  himself  also 
among  the  officers  serving  (p.  675,  s. 
196  ;  p.  683,  s.  223). 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679,  s.  209  ;  p.  681,  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  Halonneso,  p.  87,  s.  42. 
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important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptes,  because  the  life  of  Milto 
kythds  would  thus  have  been  saved  ;  it  not  being  the  custom  of 
Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to  death.1 
We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece, 
amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than 
the  Greeks.  Charidemus  accordingly  surrendered  Miltokythes 
to  the  Kanlians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat, 
took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  and  then  drowned  the  father  himself.2  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  special  antecedent 
causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kardians 
towards  Miltokythes,  and  inducing  Charidemus  to  hand  him 
over  to  them  as  an  acceptable  subject  for  revenge.  However 
this  may  be,  their  savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation 
among  all  the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been 
recalled,  and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any 
successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus  joined 
their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the  Athenians 
propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid.  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  general  of  Berisades,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in  the 
field  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus,  whom  he  constrained  to 
accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated  by  himself.  Herein  it  was 
provided  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors  ;  that  all  three  should 
concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens  ;  and  that  the 
son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos,  held  by  Chari- 
demus as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that  city,  should  be 
surrendered  to  Athens  also.3 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to  Athens 
the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.    Considering  the  thing 

1  Pemosthen.    cont.   Aristokrat.    p.  Perhaps    there  may    have    been    an 

076,    s.    201.      ovk    ovtos  voii.ifi.ov   tois  Abydeno    association    now  exercising 

® pni.lv  aAArjAou?  anoKTivvvvai,  &c.  influence  at  Sestos  ;  at  least  we  are 

^  Demosthen&s  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  told  that  the  revolution  which  deprived 

677,  s.  201.  the  Athenians  of  Sestos  was  accom- 

3  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677  plished  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed 

s.  202—204.  from    Abydos ;    something    like    the 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  5,  9)  mentions  relation  between  Argos  and  Corinth  in 

the  association  or  faction  of  Iphiad&s  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 

as  belonging  to  Abydos,  not  to  Sestos.  neace  of  Antalkidas. 
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Part  ii. 


B.O.  358. 

Charidemus 
is  forced  to 
accept  the 
convention 
of  Atheno- 
dorus—  his 
evasions— 
the  Cherso- 
nese with 
Sestos  is 
restored  to 
Athens. 


as  done,  the  Athenians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  tri- 
reme to  receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the 
money  requested  by  Athenodorus,  who  was  accord- 
ingly constrained  to  disband  his  army  for  want  of 
pay.  Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus  at 
once  threw  up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute 
the  convention  just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias, 
who  had  come  without  any  force,  to  revert  to  the 
former  convention  concluded  with  Kephisodotus.  Dis- 
appointed and  indignant,  the  Athenians  disavowed 
the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his  high  reputation.  They  sent 
ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese,  insisting  that  the  convention  of 
Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian 
competitors — Berisades,  Amadokus,  Kersobleptes  ;  if  the  third 
declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  making 
war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of  the  other 
two.  But  such  a  mission,  without  arms,  obtained  nothing  from 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  except  delay  or  refusal  ;  while 
Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter  complaints 
respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after  some  months — 
just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Athens 
against  Eubcea  (358  B.C.) — the  Athenian  Chares  arrived  in  the 
Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then 
at  length  the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  as 
of  Berisades  and  Amadokus.1  And  it  would  appear  that  before  long 
its  conditions  were  realized.  Charidemus  surrendered  the  Cher- 
sonese, of  course  including  its  principal  town  Sestos,  to  Athens;2 


1  Deraosthen  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
078,  s.  20o,  206  ;  p.  680,  s.  211,  212.  The 
arrival  of  Chares  in  the  Hellespont  is 
marked  by  Demosthenes  as  immedi- 
ately following  the  expedition  of 
Athens  to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of 
Eubcea,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  358  B.C. 

2  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been 
surrendered  on  this  occasion,  although 
Dioddrus  describes  it  as  having  been 
conquered  by  Chares  five  years  after 
wards,  in  the  year  353  B.C.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34).  It  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
that  Charidemus  did  actually  surrender 


the  Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  he 
still  refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the 
orator  would  not  have  failed  to  insist 
on  the  fact  emphatically  against  him. 
Besides,  Demosthenes  says,  comparing 
the  conduct  of  Philip  towards  the 
Olynthians  with  that  of  Kersobleptes 
towards  Athens — e/cetvos  eteiVois  TIoti- 
Saiav  ov^i  TY)viKai>T  aneSoiKev,  fiviK 
anoarepeiv  ovkc9'  old?  t*  r)v,  uxrirep  bu.iv 
Kepo-oj3A67TTTj9  X -:pp 6 vri<rov  (p.  656,  s. 
128).  This  distinctly  announces  that 
the  Chersonese  was  given  back  to 
Athens,  though  reluctantly  and  tardily, 
by  Kersobleptes.  Sestos  must  have 
been  given  up  along  with  it,  as  the 
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yet  he  retained  for  himself  Kardia,1  which  was  affirmed  (though 
the  Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  be  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  that  peninsula.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided 
between  Kersobleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amadokus  ;  which  triple 
division,  diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by- 
Athens  as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession 
of  the  Chersonese.2 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her  possession  of 
the  Chersonese  against  the   neighbouring  Thracian 
potentates.    And  it  would  seem  that  her  transmarine 
power,  with  its  dependencies  and  confederates,  now  ^^q113" 
stood  at  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached   empire  of 
since  the  terrible  reverses  of  405  B.C.     Among  them   now  at  its 
were  numbered  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  iEgean   ^Pcffievous 
islands  (even  the  largest — Eubcea,  Chios,  Samos,  and   effects  of 
Rhodes),  but  also  various  continental  possessions —   questemade 
Byzantium,  the  Chersonese,   Maroneia,3  with   other   fgainj£ 
places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  and  Pydna, 
Meth6ne,  and  Potidoea,  with  most  of  the  region  surrounding  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.4    This  last  portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired 
at  the  cost  of  the  Olynthian  fraternal  alliance  of  neighbouring 

principal  and  most  valuable  post  upon  *  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681, 

all  accounts.    If  it  be  true  (as  Dioddrua  s.  216. 

states)  that  Charts  in  353  B.C.  took  2  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623, 

bestos  by  siege,  slew  the  inhabitants  of  s>  8  .  p-  654  s.  12i.    The  chronology  of 

military  age  and  reduced  the  rest  to  these  events   as  given  by    Rehdantz 

slavery,   we  must   suppose  the   town  (vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c.,  p.  147) 

aga^J°  have  revolted  between   358  appears  to  me  nearly  correct,  in  spite 

and  353  B.c.-that  is,  during,  the  .time  0f*the    strong    objection    expressed 

of  the  Social   War-which  is  highly  against    it    by    Weber    (Prolegg.    ad 

probable.    But  there  is  much  m  the  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  lxxiii.) 

statement  of  Dioddrua  which  I  cannot  _and  more  exact  than  the  chronology 

distinctly  make  out ;  for  he  says  that  of  Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  727,  who 

Kersobleptes  in  353  B.c  ,  on  account  of  places  the  coming  oufc  0sf  Kephisodotus 

his  hatred  towards  Philip  surrendered  £s  genCral  to  the  Chersonese  in  358  B.  C . 

to    Athens    all     the    cities    in     the  which  is,  I  think,  a  full  year  too  late 

Chersonese  except  Kardia.    That  had  ReMantz  does  not  allow,  as  I  think  he 

already   been  done   m   358  B.C.,  and  ought   to    do    for   a  certain  interval 

without  any  reference  to  Philip ;  ana  between  Kephisodotus   and   the  Ten 

ofroft^S^'rendKrn^th^S.her?°nese^n  Envoys,    during   which    Athenodorus 

358  B.C.,  Kersobleptes  had  afterwards  acted  for  Athens. 

reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  __          ,,                .     ^  .    , 

in  his  possession  in  the  beginning  of  10130De,"?sfchen     co,lt    Polyclom,    P- 

353  B.C.— it  seems  unaccountable  that  1212>  s-  26 

Demosthenes  should  say  nothing  about  *  Demosthen   Philippic,  i.  p   41,  s. 

the  reconquest,  in  his  oration  against  0.    elxo^v  irore  vfieU,  S>  dvSpes  'A0rj- 

Aristokrates,  where  he  is   trying  to  valoi,  UvSvav  kou  UoriSaiav  nai  Mc^wcrji' 

make    all    points    possible    against  kj.1    navra    rhv     jottov    t>vtov 

Kersobleptes.  oixciov  /cvkA^  &c. 
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cities,  against  which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse 
most  disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of  Greece,  had  made 
war  with  an  inauspicious  success.  The  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas, 
with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future  aggrandizement  of  his 
dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening  Olynthus ;  feeling 
that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if  they  formed  parts  of  a 
strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of  brothers  and  neighbours,  recipro- 
cally attached  and  self-sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more 
effectively  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of 
Athens,  even  with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The 
aggressive  hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between 
368 — 363  B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally, 
than  that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382—380  B.C.  Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise  ; 
Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.  Both  conspired 
to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier  against  Macedonian 
aggrandizement ;  neither  was  found  competent  to  provide  any 
adequate  protection  to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Cherso< 
nese,1  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  During  the  very 
Maximum  same  year,  there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her 
Athenian  principal  allies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social 
access?on  War,  which  gave  to  her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left 
?!  Ph|jlip  of  the  field  comparatively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions 
of  her  yet  more  formidable  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon. 
That  prince  had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage 
in  Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360 — 359  B.C.).  At  first,  his 
situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  hopeless.  Not 
the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognized,  in  the 
inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first  accession  against  rivals 
at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrassments  of  every  kind,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Choeroneia  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  inde- 

1 1  have  not  made  any  mention  of  come   to   be   spoken  of   in   a  future 

the  expedition  against  Euboea  (whereby  chapter.      But   the   recovery   of   the 

Athens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out  Chersonese  was  the  closing  event  of  a 

of  that  island),  though  it  occurred  just  series  of  proceedings  which  had  been 

about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of  going  on  for  four  years  ;    so   that  I 

the  Chersonese.  could   hardly   leave   that    series   uu- 

That  expedition  will  more  properly  finished. 
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pcndence.  How,  by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
assisted  by  the  faults  and  dissensions  of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he 
attained  this  inauspicious  eminence  will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under 
the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city  communi- 
ties were  more  completely  regimented  under  one  chief  than  they 
had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes  being  both  numbered 
among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of 
forty-four  years,  404 — 403  B.C.  to  360 — 359  B.C.)  have  wrought 
the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited  and 
more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority  than  she  had  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and 
Athens  had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other,  in  which, 
unhappily,  each  has  been  far  more  successful  than  m  strengthen- 
ing herself.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  con- 
siderable, and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the 
state  of  degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  B.C. 
But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation 
of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has  fallen  off  from  liiat 
imperial  feeling  and  energy  which  ennobled  her  ancestors  under 
the  advice  of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence,  that 
the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the  history 
of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  with  nearly 
their  entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now 
resume  from  that  point  the  thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still 
continues  so  distinct  from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern 
Greece,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same 
chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in  Sep- 
BC  413  tember,   413    B.C.)   excited    the    strongest    sensation 

throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may 
afTe^the  imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph  with  which  it 
of  the10*1011  must  nave  keen  hailed  in  Sicily.  It  had  been 
Athenian  achieved  (Gylippus  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
aimamen .  g^^g)  Dv  ^ne  unjted  efforts  of  nearly  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  the  island,  for  all  of  them  had  joined  Syra- 
cuse as  soon  as  her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging, 
except  JSTaxus  and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians, 
and  Agrigentum,  which  remained  neutral.1  Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans, 
immediately  following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement 
and  interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Katana, 
where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athenian  army  con- 
tributed to  the  resistance  against  them.2  But  both  this  city  and 
Naxus,  though  exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their 
independence.  The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager 
i  Thucyd.  vii.  50—58.       a  J^ysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato),  s.  26,  27. 
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to  attack  them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  further,  while 
the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great  exhaus- 
tion, arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which  alone  their 
triumph  had  been  achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  submit,  known  to  Nikias  during  the 
last  months  of  the  siege,1  and  fatally  misleading  his  judgment, 
were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire,  after 
celebrating  the  recent  triumph  and  decorating  the  temples  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,2  there 
would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose  rather  than 
to  aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruction  to  be 
repaired  throughout  their  territory,  poorly  watched  or  cultivated 
daring  the  year  of  the  siege. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of  exaspera- 
tion and  vengeance  against  Athens,  combined  with  Anticipa- 
gratitude  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  too  power-   impending 
ful  to  be  balked.    A  confident  persuasion  reigned  1Alli1nof 
throughout  Greece  that  Athens 3  could  not  hold  out  revolution 
for  one  single  summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster —   at  Thuru- 
a  persuasion  founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary 
squadron  to  act  against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies 
in  Sicily  and  Italy.     In  this  day  of  Athenian  distress,  such 
enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous.     Especially  the  city  of 
Thurii  in  Italy,4  which  had  been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had 
furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now 
underwent  a  change,  banished  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
philo-Athenian  citizens  (among  them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and 
espoused  the  Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour.     The  feeling  of 
reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the 
citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  promising 
to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  her 
empire.    And  volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more  forward,  as 
the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  competing  with  each 
other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49.  4  Thucydides,    vii.    33—57  ;    Diony- 

2  Dioddr.  xiii.  34.  sius  Halikarnass.,  Judic.  de  Lysia,  p. 

3  Thucyd.  viii.  2 :  compare  vii.  65,        453. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  B.C.  (the  year 

b.o.  412.         following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armament), 

a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  from  Syracuse 

squadron       and  two  from  Selinus,  under  the  command  of  Hermo- 

mokratesT      krates,  reached  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Lacedae- 

goesto  monian  fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  iEgean  to 

act  against  x  ° 

Athens  in  Miletus.  Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 
thoiEgean.  Tlmriij  unc|er  tlie  Rhodian  Doriens,  and  a  further 
reinforcement  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri  followed  soon  after.  It 
was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen  to  this 
effort.1  Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  seconding  the  plans  of 
Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and  discretion.  As  commander  of 
the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the  main  fleet  now  acting  against 
Athens  in  the  iEgean  (events  already  described  in  my  sixty-first 
chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  ener- 
getic in  action,  and  popular  in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under 
his  command  ;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as 
most  honourably  was  his  personal  incorruptibility.  While  the 
Peloponnesian  admiral  and  trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of 
Tissapherngs,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and 
breach  of  engagement  towards  the  armament,  with  indifference 
to  the  privations  of  their  own  unpaid  seamen,  Hermokrates  and 
Doneus  were  strenuous  in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian admiral  Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.2 
They  were  the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the 
Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet.3 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermo- 
Disap-  krates  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from 

hopes—  Sicily,  that  one  single  effort  would  gloriously  close 
defeat  at       the  war,  was  far  from  being  realized.    Athens  resisted 

Kynossema  '  ° 

—second        with  unexpected  energy  ;  the  Lacedsemonians  were  so 

defeatist  slack  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the 
Kyzikus.  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    Tissaphernes  was  discovered 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  35,  91.  2  Thucyd.  viii.  29,  45,  78,  84. 

3  Thucyd.  viii.  84. 
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to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting  the  war  for  purposes  of 
his  own,  which  Hermokrates  vainly  tried  to  counterwork  by  a 
personal  visit  and  protest  at  Sparta.1    Accordingly  the  war  trailed 
on  with  fluctuating  success,  and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  Athens  ;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing 
announced  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  anticipations 
under  which  their  squadron  had  departed,  received  news  generally 
unfavourable,  and  at  length  positively  disastrous.     They  were 
informed  that  their  seamen  were  ill-paid  and  distressed  ;  while 
Athens,   far  from  striking  her   colours,  had  found   means  to 
assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery 
of  the  iEgean.     They  heard   of  two  successive  naval  defeats, 
which  the  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the 
Hellespont2  (one  at   Kynossema,   411   B.C.,   a  second  between 
Abydos  and  Dardanus,  410  B.C.) ;  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more 
decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding,  the  battle  of  Kyzikus 
(409  B.c),  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus  was 
slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.     In  this 
defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufferers.     Their  seamen 
were  compelled  to  burn  all  their  triremes  without  exception,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the 
shores  of  the   Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy   of  Pharnabazus.3 
That  satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
advanced  to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to 
build  fresh  ships.     At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
one  great  place  of  export  for   Idaean  timber),  where  the  re- 
construction took  place,   the   Syracusans  made    themselves   so 
acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a 
grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of  them  who  chose  to 
accept  it.4 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch, 
addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  HippokratSs,  surviving 
second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  describing  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  defeated  armament — "  Our  honour  is  gone. 
Mindarus  is  slain.     The  men  are  hungry.     We  know  not  what 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  1.  1, 19. 

2  Thucyd.  viii.  105;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1,  7.         *  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23-26. 
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to  do."1     This  curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  be- 
cause it  was  intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  and  never 
of  the  reached  its    destination.      But    without   doubt    the 

seamen^1  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it  was  intended  to 
disappoint-  make  known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many  different  forms 
displeasure  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus  and  to  Syracuse, 
at  Syracuse.  ga(j  ag  ^e  reality  was,  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  since  the  intervention 
of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much  relieved, 
would  harily  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after  some  interval. 
At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known  excited  not  only 
powerful  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant 
displeasure  against  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues,  who,  having 
instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by  sanguine  hopes 
and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  putting  down  Athens,  had  not  only  achieved  nothing, 
but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses,  ending  at  length  in  utter 
ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom  they  had  pronounced  to  be 
incapable  of  further  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after  the 
Banishment  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
kraals™10  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Hermokrates  and  his 
coiiehis  colleagues.     The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia, 

Sentence  and  made  known  by  Hermokrates  himself  to  the 
catecfby1*  armament,  convoked  in  public  meeting.  While 
kra™s°tothe  ^amenting  an<^  protesting  against  its  alleged  injustice 
armament,  and  illegality,  he  entreated  the  armament  to  maintain 
displeasure  unabated  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose 
at  it.  new   admirals    for    the    time    until    the    successors 

nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news  was  heard 
with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime 
soldiers  or  marines,  who,  attached  to  Hermokrates  from  his 
popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication  with 
them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed 
that  they  would  neither  choose  nor  serve  under  any  other  leaders.2 
But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposition,  deprecating  any 
resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.    They  laid  down  their 

1  Xen.   Hellen.  j.  1,  23.     'Eppei  r<L    T&vUpts-  a7i-opeoju.es  ri  XPV  fp4r* 
<a\d.       MiVSapos    an-ecro-ova  •     ntivuvn  a  Xen.  11  clleu.  i.  1,  27. 
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commands,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied  with  them  to  prefer  his 
complaint  at  once  publicly,  and  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the 
many  victories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
which  had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship. 
No  man  stood  forward  to  accuse  them  ;  and  they  consented,  on 
the  continued  request  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command, 
until  their  three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and 
Potamis.  They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret,  many  of 
the  trierarclis  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning 
to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration*  The  change  of 
commanders  took  place  at  Miletus.1 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 
doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remem-   Hermo- 
brance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have   ^o^Sedd 
found  the  like  response  in  a  Syracusan  assembly.    For  the  Sy- 

•  p  ,,  ...  -  ,,  ,      .  racusans 

it  we  review  the  proceedings  of  the  armament  since  what  he 
he  conducted  it  from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Pelopon-  J^aSdz^^but 
nesian  fleet,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedi-  Ms  conduct 
tion  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  mander  had 
of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  but  been  good' 
disappointment.  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for  the 
discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence 
of  banishment  against  him  appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and 
unjust.  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill-success  of  Hermokrates  to 
any  misconduct  or  omission  on  his  part :  in  regard  to  personal 
incorruptibility,  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of 
Tissaphernes,  he  stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception  among  a 
body  of  venal  colleagues.  That  satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  us 
Hermokrates  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  circulated  a  version  of  his 
own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from  him 
and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to  revenge 
such  refusal.2  But  this  story,  whether  believed  elsewhere  or  not, 
found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap  Pharnabazus,  who  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished  general,  presenting  him  with 
a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited.  This  money  Hermokrates 
immediately  employed  in  getting  together  triremes  and  mer- 
cenary soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1.  27—31.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 
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force.1  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared  in  this  attempt. 
Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear  amply  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile 
measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  preponderance 
internal  *n  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence  probably  the 
state  of  ^  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  under  the  grief  and 
constitution  wrath  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfor- 
of  Diokigs.  tunately  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  information  as 
to  the  internal  state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Athenian  siege — a  period  of  marked  popular 
sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  the  energies  of  all  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called  forth  for  repulse  of 
the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not  more  than  enough  to  achieve 
it.  As  at  Athens  after  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Platasa,  so  at 
Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers,  the 
people,  elate  with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that 
the  late  successful  defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in 
a  state  of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost 
extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even  before  the  Athe- 
nian siege,  the  government  had  been  democratical — a  fact  which 
Thucydides  notices  as  among  the  causes  of  the  successful  defence, 
by  rendering  the  citizens  unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  besiegers  from  exciting  intestine  discontent.2  But  in 
the  period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent  changes 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  democratical.  On 
the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles,  a  commis- 
sion of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the  legislation  of  the  city. 
Some  organic  alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that 
the  lot  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in 
the  nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or 
collection  of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and 
sanctioned.  "We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 
its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 
minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as  well  as 
i  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Dioddr.  xiii.  63.  2  Thucyd.  vii.  66. 
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brief.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Diokles,  the 
chief  of  the  committee  who  had  prepared  it.  Though  now  adopted 
at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we  shall  find  in  five  or  six 
years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisis- 
tratus  had  put  down  the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it 
was  again  revived  at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years,  with  comments  and  modifica- 
tions by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalaus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in 
various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.1 
We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokles  illustrated  by  a  story 
(of  more  than  dubious  credit,2  and  of  which  the  like  is  Difficulty  of 
recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators),  that  determining 
u      •  j       i.  ^P       •  i  j.  j  r  £•  *.     what  that 

having  inadvertently  violated  one  of  his  own  enact-   constitution 

ments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  was- 
his  own  sword.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
the  substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Nor  can 
we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  constitution 
of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.  For  though  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he 
does  not  state  whether  it  was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under 
what  reserves  and  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted 
at  Athens.  Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after 
the  Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Dionysius, 
five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the  despotism 
by  the  most  violent  demagogic  opposition,  and  as  having  accused, 
disgraced,  and  overthrown  certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession 
of  the  functions  of  government.3  If  the  constitutional  forms  were 
rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  cannot 
have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading 
function  still  continued  to  be  rich  men. 


1  Dioddr.  xiii.  33 — 35.  ov?,  e«  TroAiTeia?  eU  SrtnoKpariav  p-ere- 

2  Compare   Diodfir.  xiii.  75— about  /SaAe. 

the  banishment  of  3)iokles.  v.  4,  4,  5.     «ai  AiovvVios  KOTTjyopwv 

3  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  4.  *al  ev  Aa^vaiov  ko.\  to>v  ttAovo-uov  -ij^wOri  rrj? 
Svpa/coverais  6  St)pos>  at-rios  yevopevos  Tvpavvi&os,  Sia  ttjc  ex^Pav  JriOTevflei?  a>s 
ttj?  vuo]s  tov  7roA.ep.ov  tow  n-pbs  'A.6r)i>aC-  SijpoTiKOs  <*v. 
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The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxus  and  Katana, 
In  a  ion  a^er  cont;mmilg  more  than  three  years,1  was  brought 
from  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,  even  more  for- 

age. mi(ja"bie  than  Athens.  This  time,  the  invader  was  not 
Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the  ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
state  of  the  (^®  B,c')  wni°n  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
Cartha-  pont  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians 

gmians  j^  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under 

Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot 
Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On 
that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large  army 
defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Himera.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat, 
lhat  for  the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480 — 410 
B.C..  the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  island.  They 
resumed  their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  power  before  Syracuse ;  which  same  event  had  also 
stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept  in  restraint  while  the 
Athenian  empire  remained  unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively 
for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The 
great  naval  power  of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but 
even  alarm  to  Carthage,2  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
boih  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner  was 
that  safeguard  overthrown  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the 
foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  iEgean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down  to  the 
b.o.  480—  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians 
41 0-  will  be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interventions 

Extent  of  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act 
nSnhempire  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

—power  and  Whether  any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make 
population        ,  ,        .     -  .  .*,.-,  t 

— Liby-  them  abstain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding 

p  cemcians.  generat,ionSj  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  history  of 
this  powerful  and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.     We  make 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  66.  vov   dvcu   neuron.      ov   yap   avekmarov 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  Speech  of  Hermo-  air-rot?,  a\k'  ae\  81a.  #o0ov  eioi  /u.jJ  wore 
krates  to  his  countrymen  at  Syracuse  'A6r)valoi.  avTois  soi  t5)v  nokiv  ekOuxriv, 
— Sojcei    5e    /uoi    Kal    e?   KapxijSoVa  ajtei-  &C. 
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out  a  few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligar- 
chical, government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions,  but 
which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her 
possessions  were  most  extensive  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both 
eastward  and  westward  from  her  city ;  comprehending  also 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this  time,  probably)  few 
settlements  in  Spain.  She  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  her 
attention  elsewhere,  without  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs ;  the 
more  so  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally 
than  a  colonial  possession.  In  the  early  treaties  made  with  Rome, 
the  Carthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the 
Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage  itself) ; 
but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse  with  the 
Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily,  which  they  consider  as  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Latium  stood  in 
to  Rome.1  While  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  Sicily  was 
thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other  dependencies  gave 
her  much  trouble,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh  and 
extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second 
centuries  B.C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her  power  was 
attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome,  which  began  in  264 
B.C. ;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  both  of  them  greatly 
reduced  her  strength  and  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduc- 
tion we  learn  that  about  150  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  third  Punic 
war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city, 


i  Polybius,  iii.  22,  23,  24.  to  be  of  earlier  date,  somewhere  be- 

He    gives   three   separate   treaties  tween  480—410  B.C.    This  second  treaty 

(either  wliolly  or  in  part)  between  the  is  far  more  restrictive  than  the  first, 

Carthaginians     and     Romans.      The  against  the  Romans,  for  it  interdicts 

latest  of  the  three  belongs  to  the  days  them  from  all  traffic  either  with  Sar- 

of  Pyrrhus,  about  278  B.C.;  the  earliest  dinia  or  Africa,  except  the  city  of  Car- 

to  508  B.C.    The  intermediate  treaty  is  thage  itself  ;  the  first  treaty  permitted 

not  marked  as  to  date  by  any  specific  such  trade  under  certain  limitations 

evidence,  but  I  see  no  ground  for  sup-  and  conditions.     The   second   treaty 

posing  that  it  is  so  late  as  345  B.C.,  argues   a  comparative   superiority  of 

which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Carthage  to  Rome,  which  would  rather 

Casaubon,    identifying    it    with    the  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 

treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy,  vii.  27.    I  fifth  century  B.C.  than  to  the  latter 

cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more  likely  half  of  the  fourth. 
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not  less  than  700,000  souls1  were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of 
a  fortified  circumference  of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  penin- 
sula with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was 
situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crowned  at 
its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  iEsculapius.  The 
numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Utica  (a 
considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more  anciently  than 
even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior  and  discontented 
ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Carthage2  on 
the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  farther  off  on  the 
other.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya.3  Yet  this  was  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to 
them  certainly  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability 
also  between  480 — 410  B.C.  That  empire  extended  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis,  westward 
all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western 
coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage,  as  far 
as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial  (under  the 
name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along 
tnis  extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous  Libyan  tribes, 
living  by  agriculture ;  and  a  mixed  population  called  Liby- 
Phoenicians,  formed  by  intermarriage  and  coalition  of  some  of 
these  tribes  either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  perhaps 
with  a  Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians, 
yet  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the  country.4  These  Liby- 
Phoenicians  dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  un- 
fortified, but  each  surrounded  by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile, 
yielding  large  produce.  They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but 
generally  unwarlike,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient 
theory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soiL5      Of  the  Liby- 


1  Strabo,  xvii.  pp.  832,  833  ;  Livy,        3  strabo,  ut  sup. 

^Strabo^Vls-the  circumference  as  .fi?Jtftan'K 

360  stadia*  and  the  breadth  of  the  f^^iwlt^muchin&"sSIlty'  ™  £1S 

isthmus   as   60   stadia.     But   this   is  J?*™^  *5*.  pL™*1^™   i  ,7°  w 

noticed  by  Barth  as  much  exaggerated  £e^*te  £f  tS, ^ \$ 

(Wanderungen  auf  der  Kuste  des  Mit-  u"  K>-  435-455.    See  Diod&r.  xx.  55. 
telmeers,  p.  85).  5  Livy,  xxix.  25.    Compare  the  last 

2  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  75.  chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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Phoenician  towns  the  number  is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  must 

have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are  told  that  both  Agatho- 

kle^s  and  Regulus  in  their  respective  invasions  captured  no  less 

than  200.     A  single  district,  called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as 

having  50  towns.1 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica,  Adrumetum, 

Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c. — were  colonies  from  Tyre,  like  . 

Carthage  herself.     With  respect  to  Carthage,  there-   ingof 

fore,  they  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from  the   towardfher 

Liby-Phcenician  towns,   either  maritime  or  in  the   subjects. 
'  .  Colonies 

interior.    Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to   sent  out 
render  every  town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  Carthage. 
Utica.     They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  fertile   region,   Tyrian,  Liby-Phcenician,  and 
indigenous  Libyan ;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed  appears 
to  have  been  exorbitant.     At  one  time,  immediately  after  the  first 
Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  their  produce,2  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute 
levied  upon  the  towns.     The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to 
them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually. 
Such  exactions  were  not  collected  without  extreme  harshness  of 
enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be  sold  in 
person  for  a  slave.3    Accordingly,  the  general  sentiment  among 

1  Diod6r.  xv.  17 ;  Appian.  viii.  3,  68.  ii.  2,  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  assess- 

2  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with  re-  ment  to  Leptis  Magna ;  but  the  passage 
spect  to  the  modern  Greeks,  who  work  of  Livy  can  relate  only  to  Leptis  Parva, 
on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  the  in  the  region  called  Emporia, 
landed  property  of  Turkish  proprietors  Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater 
— "  The  Helots  seem  to  have  resembled  distance  from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 
the  Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish  Syrtis. 

farms  in  the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who  Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  durch  die 

are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters  Kustenlander     des     Mittellandischen 

for  one-half   of   the   produce  of   the  Meers,  pp.  81—146)  has  given  a  recent 

soil,  as  Tyrtseus  says  of  the  Messenians  and  valuable  examination  of  the  site 

of  his  time —  of  Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring 

<rrt          »                      »  a             •  regions.     On  his  map,  however,  the 

Ocnrep  ovot  fieyaAot,  aX6w  reipoMerot  te*rifc          called    Emp^ria    is    marked 

A«r«roe™oi<ri   <f>epovr^,    a„ay/c<u„S   vtto  near  ^  Legger  gyrfc^  200  mUes  from 

(Tyrtfeus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.)  must    have    comprised    the    territory 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of   Carthage   and  approaching 

mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard  "  very  near  to  the  city ;  for  Scipio  Afri- 

(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168).  canus„  in  his  expedition  from  Sicily, 

3  Polybius,  i.  72  ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62.  directed  his  pilots  to  steer  for  Emporia. 
Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phoenizier,  He  intended  to  land  very  near  Car- 
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the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one  of  mingled  fear  and 
hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to  revolt  on  the  landing  of 
any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  guarded  against  such  contingences  by  paid  garrisons  ;  but 
they  also  provided  a  species  of  garrison  from  among  their  own 
citizens,  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor  men,  and  assigning 
to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Eoman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian 
political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obviating  discon- 
tent among  their  town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch 
over  their  dependencies  abroad. l 

In  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  apprehen- 
Miiitary  s^orL  °^  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from  sea- 
force  of         ward  :  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  B.C.,  to 

Carthage.  •         jj  i       .-,       a  a      A. 

the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syracusan  Agatho- 

kles.      Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable  as 

conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plunderers. 

The  Numidians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory 

horsemen,  distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable 

activity,  so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that 

the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  off.2 

But  these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organization  to  act 

for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and  the 

second  Punic  war  with  Rome.      During  the  fifth  and  fourth 

centuries  B.C.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion  of  Agathokles),  the 

warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  was  constantly  aggressive 

and  in  foreign  parts.     For  these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed 

thage ;  and  he  actually  did  land  on  Carthaginians     afterwards,    as    they 

the  White  Cape,  near  to  that  city,  but  grew  more  powerful,  extended  their 

on  the  north  side,  and  still  nearer  to  possessions  beyond  the  trench,  as  we 

Utica.    This  region  north  of  Carthage  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  above 

was  probably  not  included  in  the  name  referred  to. 

Emporia  (Liry,  xxix.  25—27).  Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phoeniz.  ii.  2,  p. 

1  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9  ;  vi.  3,  5.  457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 

2  Appian.  viii.  32,  54,  59  ;  Phlegon.  which  Pliny  names  near  Thenae  on  the 
Trail  de  Mirabilibus,  c.  18.  Evjuavo?  Lesser  Syrtis,  as  having  been  dug  by 
84  4>y)cnv  ev  lleoojy^crei,  Kapx>?Soeiovs  order  of  the  second  Africanus,  to  form 
irepira^pevovra';  Ti/i>  ISiav  eirapxiav,  a  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
evpelv  bpva<roi>Ta<;  8vo  crKeAerovs  ep  <ropej>  vince  of  Africa  and  the  dominion  of 
Ketpcvov?,  &c.  the  native  kings  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3). 

The  line  of  trench,  however,  was  But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  It 
dug  apparently  at  an  early  stage  of  appears  to  me  that  this  last  is  distinct 
the  Carthaginian  dominion  ;    for  the    from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 
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foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together 
with  conscripts  from  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native 
Carthaginians,1  though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  under- 
take this  military  service,  were  generally  averse  to  it,  and 
sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent 
on  foreign  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force  when 
called  upon.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites  went  forth 
from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokles,  together  with  one 
thousand  cavalry  and  two  thousand  war-chariots.2  An  immense 
public  magazine — of  arms,  muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and 
provisions — appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the 
citadel  of  Carthage.3  A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men  of 
wealth  and  family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage,4  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well  as 
for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.  We  shall  find  these  citizen 
troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in  Sicily  ;  but  most  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  Libyans, 
&c,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the  occasion,  discordant  in 
language  as  well  as  in  customs.  Such  men  had  never  any  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  seldom  to  the  com- 
manders under  whom  they  served ;  while  they  were  often  treated 
by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion.6 A  military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with  danger, 
if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa ;  as  happened 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money, 
without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her   own  citizens.      The 

1  A   Carthaginian   citizen  wore   as        *  Dioddr.  xvi.  8. 

many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns  6  See  the  striking  description  in 
(Aristotel.  Politic,  vii.  2,  6)»  Livy  of  the  motley  composition  of  the 

2  Dioddr  xx  10  Carthaginian  mercenary  armies,  where 

he  bestows  just   admiration   on   the 

3  Appian,  viii.  80.  Twenty  thousand  genius  of  Hannibal,  for  having  always 
panoplies,  together  with  an  immense  maintained  his  ascendency  over  them, 
stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege,  and  kept  them  in  obedience  and  har- 
were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious  mony  (Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Poly- 
manneuvres  of  the  Romans,  a  little  bius,  i.  65—67,  and  the  manner  in  which 
before  the  last  siege  of  Carthage.  Imilkon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to 

See  Botticher,  Geschichte  der  Car-  destruction  at  Syraouse  (Dioddr.  xiv. 
thager,  pp.  20-25.  75—77). 
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Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like 
Persians,  upon  numbers,  manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill ; 
until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under 
Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts 
Political  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us  to 
constitution    comprehend  its  real  working.     The  magistrates  most 

of  Carthage.  r .  .  ° 

conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were  the  two 
Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate.1  They  seem  to 
have  been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons 
were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen  we  do  not  know  ;  but  they 
were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or  gentes. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian 
citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curias,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cians. From  these  gentes  emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred, 
out  of  which  again  was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of 
thirty  principes  representing  the  curiae;3  sometimes  a  still 
smaller,  of  only  ten  principes.  These  little  councils  are  both 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls 
the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Three  Hundred  with 
that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.3  Aristotle  assimilates  the  two 
Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta,4  which  latter  consisted 
of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.  But 
Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analogous 
to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  Councils, 
one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  four ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He  compares  the 
Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ;  yet 


1  There  were  in  like  manner  two  pp.  483—499. 

Suffetes  in  Gades   and   each   oi   the        8  Polybius,  x.  18 ;  Livy,  xxx.  18. 
other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livy,  xxviii.         Yet  again  Polybius  in  another  place 

37).    Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c.  7)  speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  Carthage 

talks  of  Hannibal  as  having  been  made  as  representing  the  aristocratical  force, 

king  (rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  and  as  opposed  to  the  uv\.tj0os  or  people 

his  great  foreign  military  command,  at  (vi.  61).    It  would  seem  that  by  Tepov- 

twenty-two  years  of  age.    So  Dioddrus  tlov  he  must  mean  the  same  as  the 

(xiv.  54)  talks  about  Imilkon,  and  Hero-  assembly  called  in  another  passage  (x. 

dotus  (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar.  18)  SuyKArjTos 

2  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  1         *  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  S. 
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again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive 
functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council  was  identical 
with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred  Judges  (said  to  have  been 
chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed), 
or  Ordo  Judicum  ;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Punic 
war  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that 
it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges,  causing  them  to 
be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of  being  perpetual.1 

These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors,  convey 
so  little  information,  and  are  withal  so  difficult  to  re-   Oligarchical 
concile,  that  both  the  structure  and  working  of  the   EtiraeS4 
political  machine  at   Carthage  may  be   said  to  be   at  Carthage. 
unknown.2     But  it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
government  was  highly  oligarchical ;  that  a  lew  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of   the  state  ;    that   they  maintained   themselves  in 
pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude  ; 3  that 
they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by 
gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed  ;  and  that  the  treatment  with  which, 
through  these  violent  party-antipathies,  unsuccessful   generals 
were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.4    It  appears  that  wealth 
was  one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates  and 
generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by 
corrupt  means.     Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was  the  habit 
of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the 
curiae  or  the  political  associations,  a  habit  so  continual,  and 
embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares 
these  banquets  to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.5    There 


1  Livy,  xxxiii.  46.  Justin  (xix.  2)  3  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.  "  Insolen- 
mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  tiae  inter  Carthaginiensem  et  Cam- 
apart  as  judges.  panum  senatum  quasi  semulatio  fuit. 

2  Heeren  (ldeen  nber  den  Verkehr  Ille    enira    separate-   a   plebe   balneo 
der  Alten  Welt,   part  ii.   p.  138,   3rd  lavabatur,  hie  diverso  foro  utebatur." 
edition)  and  Kluge  (in  his  Dissertation,         4  Piodor.  xx.   10;    xxiii.   9;    Valer. 
Aristoteles   de    Politia   Carthaginien-  Max.  ii.  7, 1. 

sium,  Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed  all        5  Aristotel.  Politic.  Hi-  5,  6. 
these  passages  with  ability.    But  their        These   banquets    must   have   been 

materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach  settled,  daily  proceedings,  as  well  as 

any  certainty.  multitudinous,  in  order  to  furnish  even 
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was  a  Demos,  or  people,  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  and  before  whom  propositions  were  publicly 
debated,  in  cases  where  the  Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were 
not  all  of  one  mind.1    How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.     But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative 
appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.     The 
purposes  of  government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and 
the  great  offices  held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges — by 
the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  families,  and  the  chief 
opposition  which  they  encountered  was  from  their  feuds  against 
each  other.    In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity  as  for  systematic 
foreign  and  commercial  aggrandizement.    Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the  successful 
usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commotion.2 
The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice  is 
Mago  (seemingly  about  530 — 500  B.C.),  who  is  said  to 
have  mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  forces  and 
extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.     Of  his  two  sons, 
one,  Hasdrubal,  perished  after  a  victorious  career  in 
Sardinia ; 3  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the 


Powerful 

families  at 

Carthage 

—Mago, 

Hamilkar, 

Hasdrubal. 


apparent  wan-ant  for  the  comparison 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  the  Spar- 
tan public  mess.  But  even  granting 
the  analogy  on  these  external  points, 
the  intrinsic  difference  of  character 
and  purpose  between  the  two  must 
have  been  so  great  that  the  compari- 
son  seems  not  happy. 

Livy  (xxxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  circuli 
et  convivia  at  Carthage;  but  this  is 
probably  a  general  expression,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  public  ban- 
quets mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

i  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  3. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  Ii.  8, 1.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of 
Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Justin  (xxi.  4).  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting 
to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him- 
self despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and 
executed  under  the  severest  tortures, 


all  his  family  being  put  to  death  along 
with  him. 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make 
out  Aristotle's  statements  about  the 
Carthaginian  government,  but  some  of 
them  are  even  contradictory.  One  of 
these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  who  pro- 
poses to  read  ev  XaA/ojSoi'i  instead  of 
ev  Kapxy&ovt.  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (ev  Kapxv 
S6vi  B-rnj.oitpaToviJ.evri)  a  state  democra- 
tically governed,  '  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  what  he  says  in  ii.  8, 
respecting  its  government. 

Aristotle  compares  the  Council  of 
104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan  Ephors. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  nume- 
rous a  body  could  have  transacted  the 
infinite  diversity  of  administrative  and 
other  business  performed  by  the  five 
Ephors. 

3  Justin,  xix.  1. 
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battle  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon, 
as  has  been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his 
son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed  his  life 
in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.1  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal 
still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state, 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous 
Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which 
Carthage  had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon 
the  city  was  situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been 
so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred 
Senators  sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first 
time.2  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the 
Carthaginians  from  further  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the 
interval  between  480 — 410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other 
causes  also  not  known  to  us,  and  down  to  the  year  413  B.C.  the 
formidable  naval  power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked) 
kept  them  on  the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the 
great  Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions  from 
that  quarter  were  dissipated,  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure 
as  well  as  inclination  to  seek  in  Sicily  both  aggrandizement  and 
revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for    bo.  410. 
the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the  like   QUarrel 
capacity  as  prompters  to  Carthage.     The  inhabitants   between 
of  Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war  with  rival   Seiinusln 
neighbours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting   Slci]y- 
parties.     They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,3 
before  they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.     This 
war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in  the 
larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syracuse,  but  it  revived  after 
that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens  and  her  armament  were  ship- 
wrecked.    The  Egestaeans  had  not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but 

i  Diodfir.  xiii.  Egestaeans  and  Lilybaeans,  was  really 

'   »  -r„of,-«  -,;-=•  o  a   war  between   Egesta   and  Selinus 

-•Justin,  xix.  z.  (see  Diod6r   xi    86>  with  wesseling's 

8  Dioddr.  xii.  82.  note).    Lilybasum  as  a  town  attained 

It   seems   probable   that  the    war  no  importance  until  after  the  capture 

which    Diod6rus   mentions    to    have  of  Moty§  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  396 

taken  place  in  452  B.C.,  between  the  B.C. 
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had  incurred  aggravated  hostility  from  their  neighbours,  fo* 
having  brought  upon  Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy. 
Their  original  quarrel  with  Selmus  had  related  to  a  disputed 
portion  of  border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  com- 
petent to  maintain,  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident  as  well  as  angry,  were 
now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim  :  they 
proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestaeans  of  other  lands  indisputably 
belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the  integrity  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other  quarter  could  the 
Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding  both  will  and  power 
to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.1 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic,  or  at  least  only  semi-Hellenic) 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Sicilian 
A  Egesta  to  coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  island,  and 
toaid--  *n  tne  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian 
application  settlements — Motye,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and 
eagerness  of  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the 
Eanmbai.  westem  cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
with  its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  of  Egesta. 
When  therefore  the  Egesteean  envois  presented  their  urgent 
supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming  that  unless  assisted 
they  must  be  subjugated  and  become  a  dependency  of  Selinus, 
the  Carthaginians  would  not  unreasonably  conceive  that  their 
own  Sicilian  settlements  would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest 
Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize  herself. 
Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited,  yet  not 
without  much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover  left  such  disastrous 
recollections2 — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in 
high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament.  But  the  recollections  of  the  Gelonian  victory  at 
Himera,  while  they  suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the 
appetite  of  revenge,  especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the 
grandson  of  that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death. 
Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two 
Suffetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Cartilage,  as  his  grandfather 
1  Dioddr.  xiii.  43.  8  Dioddr.  xiii.  43. 
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had  been  seventy  years  before.  So  violent  had  been  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera,  that  they 
had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general  Hamilkar  and  father 
of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him  to  pass  his  whole  life  in 
exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus,  where  probably 
Hannibal  also  had  spent  his  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his 
country  and  to  his  family  consequence,  and  from  whence  he 
brought  back  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as 
an  impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour  both 
of  his  country  and  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  espousing  with 
warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestaeans,  he  obtained  from  the 
Senate  authority  to  take  effective  measures  for  their  pro- 
tection.1 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and  Selinus, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Selinuntines ;  with  further  instructions,  in  case  re- 
monstrance proved  ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the 
Egestseans  to  Syracuse,  and  there  submit  the  whole 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Syracusans.  He 
foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of 
force  on  their  side,  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration  ; 
^iid  that  the  Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party  but 
rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether. 
It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys 
to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  representations  from  Egesta 
and  Carthage,  but  declined  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration. 
Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a   vote   that  they  would 


B.C.  410. 

Carthagi- 
nian envoys 
sent  to 
Sicily- 
neutrality 
of  Syracuse. 


1  Dioddr.  xiii.  43.  Ka.ri<TTr\<Tav  crrpa- 
TTqybv  tov  'AvviPav,  Kara  ro^ous  Tore 
pa<ri.kevovTa.  oCtos  Se  r/v  viwvb?  ixev  tov 
»rp6s  Te\u)va  iroAe/XTJo-aPTO?  'A/xiAxov,  ccai 
Trpbs  'I/iepa  TeAevTrjaavTOS,  vibs  Se  Ti<r- 
Ktovos,  os  Sia  ttjv  tow  TraTpbs  ^rrav  «<£v- 
yaSev6ri,  ical  Karepioxrev  ev  rrj  SeAivoOvTi. 
o  6"  ovv  'Ai/ia/Sas,  uv  nev  *cai  (pvcret 
(LL<rikki\v,  bVws  Si  Tas  twj/  irpoyovtav 
an/Aias  Siop9it><ra(r6ai.  /SovAb/mevo?,  &C. 

The  banishment  of  Giskon,  and  that 
too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserves 
notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison 
between  the  Greek  republics  and 
Carthage.  A  defeated  general  in 
Greece,  if  he  survived  his  defeat,  was 
not  unfrequently  banished,  even  where 
there  seems  neither  proof   nor  pro- 

a- 


bability  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
misconduct,  or  misjudgment,  or 
omission.  But  I  do  not  recollect  any 
case  in  which,  when  a  Grecian  general 
thus  apparently  innocent  was  not 
merely  defeated  but  slain  in  the  battle, 
his  son  was  banished  for  life,  as  Giskon 
was  banished  by  the  Carthaginians. 
In  appreciating  the  manner  in  which 
the  Grecian  states,  both  democratical 
and  oligarchical,  dealt  with  their 
officers,  the  contemporary  republic  of 
Carthage  is  one  important  rtandard  of 
comparison.  Those  who  censure  the 
Greeks  will  have  to  find  stronger 
terms  of  condemnation  when  they 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 
25 
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maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus,  yet  without  impeachment 
of  their  pacific  relations  with  Carthage  ;  thus  leaving  the  latter 
free  to  act  without  obstruction.  Hannibal  immediately  sent 
over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  Egesta :  5000  Libyans  or 
Africans,  and  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had 
quitted  that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.1 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance 
of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full 

B.C.  410. 

power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong 
of°tte  Sell-  enough  to  subdue  Egesta.  Under  such  persuasion, 
nuntiues—  they  invaded  the  territory  with  their  full  force.  They 
defeated  began  to  ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order 
E^estseans  an(*  precaution ;  but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in 
and  cartna-    the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  and 

spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.  This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestaeans  and  Carthaginians  were 
watching.  They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by  surprise,  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured  the  whole 
booty.3 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the  part 
Measures  of  °^  ^  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or 
Selinus—  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.  Only  so  far 
aid  ft-om°  as  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter  had  the 
?M«e  preT"  Carthaginians  yet  interfered.  But  against  such  an 
parations  of  interference  the   Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a 

prudent  measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they  sought  it, 
as  a  considerable  minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named 
Empedion,3  urgently  recommended  ;  for  Selinus  appears  always 
to  have  been  on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage  than  any 
other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at  the  great  battle  of  Hiinera, 
the  Selinuntine  troops  had  not  only  not  assisted  Gelon,  but  had 
actually  fought  in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar 4 — a 
plea  which,  had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight 
with  Hannibal.    But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage 

1  Diod&r.  xiii.  43,  44.  3  Diod6r.  xiii.  59. 

*  Dioddr.  xiii.  44.  4  Dioddr.  xiii.  56  ;  xi.  21. 
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appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate 
in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent  to 
Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans,  under  present 
circumstances,  promised  to  send  them.  But  the  promise  was 
given  with  little  cordiality,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which  they  had 
professed  so  recently  before ;  for  the  contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive 
on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest 
in  helping  her  to  conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans  nor 
Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations  and 
energetic  rapidity  of  movement  by  which  Hannibal  at  once 
altered  the  character  and  enlarged  the  purposes  of  the  war.  He 
employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  collecting  a 
numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to  take 
service.1 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition   B  0  409_ 
to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,   _ 

,  ,  „. .  •  ,.,,«,  •         Hannibal 

and  1500  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen  ;2  conveying   crosses  over 

an  army,  which,  according  to  the  comparatively  low  with^very 

estimate  of  Timaeus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000   large 

men  ;  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000   He  lays  siege 

infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments   to  Selinus- 

of  war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.     With  these  he  steered 

directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum,  taking  care, 

however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet  on  the  northern 

side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near  Motye,  and  not  to  approach  the 

southern  shore,  lest  he  should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the 

idea  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward 

along  the  southern  coast  towards  their  city.     By  this  precaution 

he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syracusan 

inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy  so 

1  Dioddrus,    xiii.    54—58.      ol    toi?  time  of  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus— 

Kapx^jSoviois     *E\A.t}V€S     £v;u.ju.axot5vTes,  B.C.  340. 
&C  2  Thucyd.   vi.    34.      SuvotoI  Se    eio-i 

It  cannot  therefore  be  exact— that  (the  Carthaginians)  ^aAiora  rS>v  vvv, 

which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timoleon,  c.  /3ovAr}0eVres  •    xpv<rbv  yap  ko.1  apyvpov, 

30 — that  the  Carthaginians  had  never  7rAeicrroi'  KeKrqvTat,  66*v  6  re  it6A.«ju,o«  ital 

employed  Greeks  in  their  service  at  the  raAXa  evnoptl. 
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much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent  pressing 
messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised  help.  They 
had  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive  against  a 
really  formidable  aggressor.  Their  walls,  though  strong  enough 
to  hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected 
during  the  long-continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and 
were  now  in  many  places  out  of  repair.  Hannibal  left  them  no 
time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done  five 
years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  inaction,  he 
waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Egesta  and 
the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  dependencies,  and  then  marched 
his  whole  force  straight  from  Lilybseuni  to  Selinus.  Crossing 
the  river  Mazara  in  his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay 
near  its  mouth,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine 
walls.  He  distributed  his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided 
with  battering  machines  and  movable  wooden  towers,  and  then 
assailed  the  walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points 
ivhere  they  were  most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated.  Archers 
ind  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep 
up  a  discharge  of  missiles  and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the 
battlements.  Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers 
were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  in- 
terior were  prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a 
level.  Against  other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with 
iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  multitudes, 
shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  especially  where  it 
showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay.  Such  were  the  methods 
of  attack  which  Hannibal  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unpre- 
pared Selinuntines.  He  was  eager  to  forestall  the  arrival  of 
auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of  his  innumerable 
barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather 
Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera.  Collected  from  all 
the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented  soldiers 
heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything 
except  bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as 
plunder.1 

i  Dioddr.  zui.  64,  55. 
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The  dismay  of  the  Selimmtines,  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurri-  B  0  409 
cane,  is  not  to  be  described.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  conditions  or  grant  assault  on 
capitulation ;  for  he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  pliant  re- 
their  town  to  his  soldiers.  The  only  chance  of  the  sistance— 
besieged  was  to  hold  out  with  the  courage  of  despera-  at  length 
tion,  until  they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  stormed- 
brethren  on  the  southern  coast — Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  especially 
Syracuse— all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  supplicate. 
Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls  with  a  resolu- 
tion worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens  ;  while  the  old  men  and  the 
females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in 
their  power.  Under  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  every  variety  of 
war-cry,  the  assailants  approached  the  walls,  encountering  every- 
where a  valiant  resistance.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again, 
with  the  severest  loss.  But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those 
who  were  slain  or  fatigued  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls 
into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  besieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that 
night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished.  For  nine 
successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with  undiminished 
fury ;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroie  population  maintain  a 
successful  resistance,  though  their  enemies  were  numerous  enough 
to  relieve  each  other  perpetually,  though  their  own  strength  was 
every  day  failing,  and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their 
aid.  At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part  of  the 
wall  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were  carried,  con- 
tinued with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and  defend  their 
narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women  also  assisted,  by  throwing 
down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house-tops. 
All  these  barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by  the  unex- 
hausted numbers  and  increasing  passion  of  the  barbaric  host ;  so 
that  the  defenders  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora, 
where  most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an  honourable 
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death.  A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion,  escaped 
to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest  sympathy  and 
the  most  hospitable  treatment.1 

Kesistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread  themselves 
Selinus  is  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  insatiate  appetites 
sacked  and     — murderous,  lustful,  and  rapacious.     They  slaugh- 

plundered—    .        ,  .    ,.       ?     •      ,,       ■«■,  -,     n--,,  J 

merciless  tered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,  preserving 
slaughter  onjy  ^g  grown  WOmen  as  captives.  The  sad  details 
of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation  ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus  mani- 
fested one  peculiarity  which  marks  them  as  lying  without  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment.  They  mutilated  the 
bodies  of  the  slain :  some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung 
together  in  a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles  ;  while  others 
brandished  heads  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.2  The 
Greeks  (seemingly  not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal 
far  from  sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Sixteen 
thousand  Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand 
to  have  been  taken  captive,  while  two  thousand  six  hundred 
^scaped  to  Agrigentum.3  These  figures  are  probably  under, 
rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
any  confidence  ;  nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire 
population  in  its  different  categories — old  and  young — men  and 
women — freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics.  "We  can  only 
pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross.  All 
exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the  prudence 
_  .  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,  that  this  un- 

Delay  of  , 

tneSyra-  fortunate  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  fate  un- 
othersSinnd  assisted.  In  vain  was  messenger  after  messenger 
sending  aid.   despatched,  as  the  defence  became  more  and  more 

Answsr  of 

Hannibal  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.  The  mili- 
embassy.  taiT  ^orce  °^ tne  two  f°rmer  was  indeed  made  ready,  but 
postponed  its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the  last, 
so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of  the  invading  host.  Mean- 
while the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.  They  thought  it  requisite 
first  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting  against  Katana 
i  Dioddr.  xiii.  56,  57.       2  Diod6r.  xiii.  57.       3  Diod6r.  xiii.  57,  58. 
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and  Naxus — next,  to  muster  a  large  and  carefully-appointed  force. 
Before  these  preliminaries  were  finished,  the  nine  days  of  siege 
were  past,  and  the  death-hour  of  Selinus  had  sounded.  Probably 
the  Syracusans  were  misled  by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias, 
who,  beginning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then 
approached  their  town  by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case  required.  Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus 
that  Hannibal  would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege,  and 
not  reflecting  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscel- 
laneous foreigners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could 
afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens  of  Athens 
and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose  to  the 
murderous  but  thorough-going  process  of  ever-renewed  assault 
against  strong  walls  recently  erected,  they  were  thunderstruck 
on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of  carnage  had  sufficed  for  the 
capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at  length 
joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum,  only  arrived 
in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  diffused. 
A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities  to  Hannibal,  en- 
treating him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare 
the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time 
to  sue  for  compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens. 
To  the  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an 
answer  at  once  haughty  and  characteristic — "The  Selinuntines 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  sub- 
mit to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with 
them,  and  have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town."1  To 
Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the 
Carthaginians,  his  reply  was  more  indulgent.  All  the  relatives 
of  Empedion  found  alive  among  the  captives  were  at  once  given 
up  ;  moreover  permission  was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinun- 
tines to  return,  if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its 
lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused 
the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the  town  with  its  temples  to  be 

1  Diod6r.  xiii.  59.  6  Se  'Xwlfias  an-  SovAeta?  \r)\j/ea-9ai.  •  tovs  Se  Oeovs  c/ctos 
eKpiQr],  tovs  jii.ei'  'S.eS.iPovvriovs  /xf)  Svva-  ~2,<\lvovi/70s  oixeaOai,  npo<TK.6\\iayTa<;  rot? 
fuVovs  rijpetj/  Tr)v  i\ev6epiav,  neipav  ttjs     Ivoi.k.ov(T(.v. 
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destroyed.1    What  was  done  about  the  proposed  ransom  we  do 
not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal 
now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  and 
marched  across  the  island  to  Himera  on  its  northern 
marchesto  coast-  Though  Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had 
Himera  and  received  the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against 
Aid  from  Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was 
unSerDto-  directed.  Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  both 
kies— sally  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  disgrace 
Himera  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon  :  here  it  was 
besiegers—  tnat  n*s  grandson  intended  to  exact  full  vengeance  and 
victory  of  requital  from  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then 
amu  '  occupied  the  fated  spot.  Not  only  was  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh 
Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to  gratify 
the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders, 
flocked  to  join  it,  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault.  Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his  army 
in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded  to  instant 
attack,  as  at  Selinus ;  pushing  up  his  battering  machines  and 
towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  undermine  them.  The  Himeraeans  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  bravery,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans, 
and  headed  by  the  Syracusan  Diokles,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a 
reinforcement.  For  a  whole  day  they  repelled  with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.  No  impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the 
besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they 
resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to 
defence,  but  to  sally  out  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  and 
attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.  Ten  thousand  gallant  men — 
Himerseans,  Syracusans,  and  other  Grecian  allies — accordingly 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  69.  The  ruins,  yet  earthquake.  But  the  ruins  afford 
remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  of  distinct  evidence  that  these  columns 
Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing  ;  have  been  first  undermined,  and  then 
characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  overthrown  by  crowbars, 
art  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating 
B.C.  From  the  great  magnitude  of  the  the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian  de- 
fallen  columns,  it  has  been  supposed  stroyers,  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
that   they   were    overthrown    by   an  iiber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
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marched  out  with  the  dawn,  while  the  battlements  were  lined 
with  old  men  and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits. 
The  Carthaginians  near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the 
assault,  looked  for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  In  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in 
spite  of  great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and  orderly  charge  of  the 
Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his  body  of  reserve 
was  posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault.  The  Greeks 
pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great  numbers  (6000 
according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than  20,000,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus),  exhorting  each  other 
not  to  think  of  making  prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and  exulta- 
tation  of  pursuit,  they  became  out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell 
into  disorder.  In  this  untoward  condition,  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by 
Hannibal,  who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his 
own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so 
completely  turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely  contending 
for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  themselves  over- 
powered and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three  thousand  of 
their  bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city,  and 
mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.1 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the  flower 
of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten  men,  with 
the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.    At  this  moment  there   squadron- 
chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  taken!?11 
triremes,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian   abandon 
cities  in  Sicily  ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  iEgean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and 
were  now  got  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the 
besieged   city.     So   important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  Himeraeans.     It  announced  that  the 
Syracusans  were  in  full  march  across  the  island,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera.    But  this  good  news 

i  Dioddr.  xiii.  60. 
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was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  statement,  that  Hannibal 
was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Motye,  in 
order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape  Lilybseum  and  along  the 
southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  now  defenceless 
through  the  absence  of  its  main  force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan 
fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay 
of  Motye,  observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.  Here  was 
intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  home  in  the 
bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera,  especially 
under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  Diokles  not  only  enjoined 
the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted 
upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan 
forces  and  abandoning  the  further  defence  of  Himera.  He  would 
in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-citizens  on  their  march  out- 
ward, and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him.  To  the 
Himerseans  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than  death. 
It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and  despair.  But  there 
was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor  could  they  prevail  upon 
Diokles  to  grant  anything  more  than  means  of  transport  for 
carrying  off  the  Himereean  population  when  the  city  was 
relinquished  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet, 
instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in 
carrying  ofi  as  much  of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board, 
and  in  depositing  them  safely  at  Messene  ;  after  which  it  would 
return  to  fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  meantime 
defend  the  city  with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these  unhappy 

ti  j  Greeks  against  the  devouring  enemy  without.     Im- 

evacuation     mediately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population— elders, 

?es?stance~   women,  and  children— crowding  on  board  until  the 

8tili-      a       triremes  could  hold  no  more,  sailed  away  along  the 
continued;  <_  *    _         ,  •  i,*. 

the  town        northern    coast  to    Messene.     On    the    same    nignt 

sStoarme3aiId   Diokles  also  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  Syra- 

captured.       cusaii  soldiers  ;   in  such  haste  to  get  home,  that  he 

could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan  soldiers 

who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  sally.      Many  of 

the   Himerseans,   with    their  wives    and    children,   took    their 
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departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape ; 
since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would  not  carry 
away  all.  The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the  Hime- 
rsean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city  until  the 
triremes  came  back.  After  keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls 
all  night,  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the 
Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day 
and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.  Yet  notwithstanding 
all  the  pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines, 
the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained ;  so  that  night 
found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day  the 
triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their  unfortunate 
cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as  Messene\  If  the 
defenders  could  have  maintained  their  walls  until  another 
sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have  escaped.  But  the  good 
fortune,  and  probably  the  physical  force,  of  these  brave  men  was 
now  at  an  end.  The  gods  were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had 
before  quitted  Selinus.  At  the  moment  when  the  triremes 
were  seen  coming  near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke 
down  a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams^ 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all  opposition. 
Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all  sides 
forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which 
became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the  plunder, 
which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers.  But  he 
speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging 
away  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the 
approaching  triremes  ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.1 

It  was  a  p-oud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he 
stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera,  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
duty  and  satisfy  the  exigences  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grand- 
father. Tragical  indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this  long- 
cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at 
Selinus),  but  all  the  houses  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
»  Dioddr.  xiii.  61,  62. 
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Its  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  valuables, 
Hannibal  were  burnt.  The  women  and  children  taken  captive 
destroys         were  distributed  as  prizes  among  the  soldiers.    But  all 

Himera,  .  .  ,  -i 

andslaugh-  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number,  were  conveyed 
prisoners,       to  the  precise  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain, 

ex  Nation  to  and  fcliere  Put  to  death  witl1  dignity,1  as  an  expia- 
the  memory  tory  satisfaction  to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order 
jjra^d-  that  even  the  hated  name   of   Himera  might  pass 

father.  into  oblivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so  desig- 

nated because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly  afterwards 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neighbourhood.2 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  massacre 
without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life  this  was  the  one  in  which 
he  most  gloried  ;  that  it  realized,  in  the  most  complete  and 
emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  sentiment, 
religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot ;  that  to  show  mercy 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed 
impulses;  and  that  if  the  prisoners  had  been  even  more 
numerous,  all  of  them  would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering 
the  expiatory  fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and 
efficacious.  In  the  Carthaginian  religion,  human  sacrifices  were 
not  merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation 
of  devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of 
distress,  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods  was 
accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal 
were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied, 
by  the  army  around  him — so  different,  sometimes  so  totally 
contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we 
have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have  found 
few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken  by  storm. 
So  much  the  more  terrible  was  the  shock  throughout  the  Grecian 


1  Dioddr.   xiii.   62.     rdv  8'  alxV-aKta-  P*"1?)  K0"  naVTas  aiKKra/aevo?  Ka.Tf<r<f>a£e. 

T<av  yvvalndi  re  ko.1  jraiSas  SiaSovs  ei?  to  The  Carthaginians,  after  their  vic- 

a-TparoneSov  rrape<hvko.TTe  •  r<av  8'  avSpiav  tory  over  Agathokles  in  307  B.C.,  sacri- 

tows    akovTas,    ei?    rpicrxiAiovs    oi/ra?,  ficed  their  finest  prisoners  as  offerings 

rraprjyayey  eiri  rbv  ronov,  if  «T  nporepov  of  thanks  to  the  gods  (Dioddr.  XX.  65). 

'AuiA/tas  6  7ra7T7ro«  avroO  vvrb  TtXwvos  avtf-  2  Dioddr.  xiii.  79. 
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world  of  the  events  just  recounted  ;  Selinus  and  Himera,  two 

Grecian  cities  of  ancient  standing  and  uninterrupted 

prosperity,  had  both  of  them  been  stormed,  ruined, 

and  depopulated  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the  space   throughout 

of  three   months.1      No   event  at  all   parallel   had   the  Greeks 

1       m  of  Sicily 

occurred  since  the  sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after   Hannibal 

the  Ionic  revolt  (495  B.C.2),  which  raised  such  powerful  hkarmy 
sympathy  and  mourning  in  Athens.  The  war  now  fnprefjjrns 
raging  in  the  iEgean,  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contributed  to  deaden 
throughout  Central  Greece  the  impression  of  calamities  sustained 
by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily.  But  within  that 
island  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  was  most  acute,  and 
aggravated  by  terror  for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian  general 
had  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer 
throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering 
machinery  surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities.  The 
mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike  terrible  from 
their  bravery  and  ferocity,  encouraging  Carthaginian  ambition  to 
follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks  against  the  other 
cities  of  the  island.  No  such  prospects  indeed  were  at  once 
realized.  Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge  at  Himera, 
and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site 
of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary 
troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated  with 
plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who  had  been 
foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  themselves  unfairly 
stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust.3  Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich 
spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  welcome  and  admiration.4 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and 
Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others  would  greatly  rest 
in  the  event  of  a  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  had  stronger 
motives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious 
defence.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  new 
cause  of  intestine  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse,  fatally  impairing 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  37.  3  Dioddr.  xiii.  62—80. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  28.  *  Dioddr.  xiii.  62. 
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her  strength  and  proving  in  its  consequences  destructive  to  her 
b.c.  409-  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermokrates 
408.  had  recently  arrived  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  where  he 

New  intes-  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives 
in"syracuse  came  ^rom  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
— Hermo-  that  he,  with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the 
comes  to  Syracusan  contingent  serving  with  the  Peloponnesians 
Sicily.  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.     After  the  disastrous  defeat 

of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the 
fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at 
Syracuse  against  the  three  admirals.  Hermokrates  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers ;  he  had  stood 
conspicuous  for  incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself  (so 
far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  ability  in  his 
command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  behaviour,  was 
dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  and  for  the 
disappointment  of  those  expectations  which  Hermokrates  had 
held  out,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Diokles  and  the  opposite 
party  were  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished 
general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of  its 
injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy  and  even 
exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of  orders  from 
home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising  sedition 
against  their  common  city  and  country,1  upon  which  the  trier- 
archs, when  they  took  their  last  and  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should  return  to 
Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring  his  resto- 
ration. 

The  aiiiwnitory  Words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to  the  for- 
He  levies  wardnes*  of  the  trierarchs  would  have  been  honour- 
troops  to  afoiQ  fa  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  own  conduct  at  the 
return  by  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  his 
force-  country.     For  immediately  on  being  superseded  by 

the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  in  whose 
favour  he  stood  high,  and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable 
present  of  money,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  mercenary 
troops  and  building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  28.  oi  5'  owe  tyao-av  Selv  CTao-ia£eiv  wpbs  tijv  iavrStv 
w6\iv,  &0» 
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Syracuse  and  procure  his  own  restoration.*  Thus  strengthened, 
he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  MessenS 
rather  before  the  capture  of  Hiniera  by  the  Carthaginians.  At 
Messene"  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking 
into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled  Himeiieans.  At  the  head  of 
these  troops  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under 
concert  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his 
admission  by  arms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his 
armament,  who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid,  had 
now  returned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 
The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.  As  the 
disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans  b.o.  409— 
against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  408#. 
must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against  Diokles  and  obliged  to 
his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Selinus  estSSisSos 
unaided,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  Himera.  himself  in 
What  degree  of  blame  may  fairly  attach  to  DiokiSs  for  selinus,  and 
these  misfortunes,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.  ^cSSf* 
But  such  reverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  discredit  ginians. 
him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased  strength  and  stimulus  to 
the  partisans  of  the  banished  HermokratSs.  Nevertheless  that 
leader,  though  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  obtain  admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  upon 
which  he  marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among  whom 
probably  some  had  already  come  back  along  with  Empedion), 
and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from  other  quarters.  Re- 
establishing a  portion  of  the  demolished  fortifications,  he  found 
himself  gradually  strengthened  by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to 
place  at  his  command  a  body  of  6000  chosen  hoplites,  probably 
independent  of  other  soldiers  of  inferior  merit.  With  these 
troops  he  began  to  invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Motye  and  Panormus.2  Having  defeated  the 
forces  of  both  in  the  field,  he  carried  his  ravages  successfully 
over  their  territories,  with  large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The 
Carthaginians  had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily,  for  their 
i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Diod&r.  xiii.  63.       a  Dioddr.  xiii.  68. 
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immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of  mer- 
cenaries levied  for  the  occasion  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  The 
b.c.  4oa—  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Selinus  and 
407-  conquered  the   Carthaginians   on  the   very  ground 

His  further  where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was 
re-enterS  °  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  Diokles 
S>?hthe'  at  Himera.  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this 
bones  of  the  topic,  coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  whereby 
siainCnearS  Hermokrates  had  been  banished,  was  emphatically  set 
B^shment  ^ortn  Dv  his  partisans  ;  producing  some  reaction  in  his 
of  Diokles.  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  disgracing  his  rival 
Diokles.  Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was  turning 
towards  him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed  preparations  for  his 
return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  difficulty.  He  marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined 
site  of  Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan 
troops  had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat,  and  collected 
together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens  ;  which  (or  rather 
the  unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for 
about  two  years.  Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly 
decorated,  he  marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across 
the  island  from  Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an 
exile  he  halted  ;  thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for 
the  law — though  in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples.  But  he  sent 
forward  some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering  them 
to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being  honoured  with  due  funeral 
solemnities.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  party  dis- 
cussion, and  for  an  outburst  of  aggravated  displeasure  against 
Diokles,  who  had  left  the  bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"It  was  to  Hermokrates  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his 
valiant  efforts  against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of 
these  remnants  of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering 
to  them  the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the 
Syracusans,  after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their 
gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their 
displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a  sentence  of  banishment."1 
1  Diod6r.  xiii.  63,  76. 
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Diokles  with  his  partisans  was  thus  placed  at  great  disadvantage. 
Tn  opposing  the  restoration  of  Hermokrates,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary also  to  oppose  the  proposition  for  welcoming  and  burying  the 
bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here  the  feelings  of  the  people  went 
vehemently  against  him  ;  the  bones  were  received  and  interred, 
amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  partisans  of  Hermokrates 
carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing  Diokles  to  banishment. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  Hermokrates  himself.  The  purposes  of  the 
latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months 
before  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now 
presenting  himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his 
command,  that  his  readmission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  despot.1 
Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a  vote 
of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his  return  could  not  b.c.  408— 
at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open  force.  He  *  ' 
therefore  retired  from  the  Syracusan  frontier  ;  yet  krates  tries 
only  postponing  his  purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his   pfnetrate 

friends  in  the  citv  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  into  Syra- 

ttV  i    •    i       ,,     ,    ,  .  cuse  with 

opportunity.      We  see  plainly  that  his   own  party   an  armed 

within  had  been  much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents   fadefeated 

enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.     Of  this  a  proof  and  slain. 

is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokles,  who  probably  was 

not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of  equal  influence.     After  a 

certain  interval,  the  partisans  of  Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan 

which  they  thought  practicable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city 

by  night.     Forewarned  by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the 

head  of  3000  soldiers,  crossed  the  territory  of  Gela,2  and  reached 

the  concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night. 

From  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few  troops  along 

with  him,  the  main  body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up. 

With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found 

1  Diod6r.  xiii.  75.  Kal  6  (lev  AiokAt}?  eis  to  /3id<ra<r0ai,  iraA.ii/  avex<*>pT)<rev  eis 
i(f>vyaSev9ri,  tov  6e  'Epp.oKpd-nji'  ov6"  a»s  ~S,e\ivovuTa.  fxera.  Se  Tiva  xpovov,  tuiv 
irpoaeSe^avro  '  V7ra>7TTevoi>  -yap  rr\v  rav~  </>i'Awi/  auTOi>  /neTa7reja7rojaeVwv,  aip/ATjcre 
6pb?  roAjuav,  juuj  nore  rvx^ov  Tjye/xoi'ias,  ixera  rpiaxiAi'wv  o-rpariajTwi',  kolI  nopev 
avaSeii-y  eavrbv  rvpavvov.  0els  Sid  rrjs  TeAoia?,  -^Ke  vvkto?  effi  top 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  75.     6  ixev  oxiu  'Ep/xo-  cvvTCTayixtvov  tottov. 
Kpdrij?  Tore  roy  naipbv  ox>x  opSjv  evdsrov 

8-26 
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already  in  possession  of  his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like 
Pasimelus  at  Corinth1)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted 
to  act  as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though 
joined  by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But 
during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city, 
apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full  military 
strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  upon  the  band 
of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat,  these  aggressors 
were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokrates  himself  slain  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The  remainder  having 
fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  them.  Several 
among  the  wounded,  however,  were  reported  by  their  relatives 
as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in  such 
a  condemnation.2 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens — a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formidable 
enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country 
was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But 
it  lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising  from  present  embar- 
rassment and  danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we 
shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 8,  It  seems  to    me  impossible  that 

2T)in/iAr  -riii  t«  tne  person  mentioned   by  XenophSn 

l^iuuor.  xm.  to.  as  accompanying  pharnabazns  into  the 

Xenoph&n  (Hellen.  i.  3,  18)  states  interior  can  have  been  the   eminent 

that  Hermokrates,  tjSij  favyiov  en  2vpa-  Hermokrates.    Whether  it  was  another 

Kovaoiv,   was   among    those   who   ac-  person  of  the  same  name,  or  whether 

companied   Phamabazus   along   with  Xenoph&n  was  altogether  misinformed, 

the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine, 

who  only  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  There  were  really  two  contemporary 

Phrygia,  and  were  detained  by  Pharna  Syracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 

bazus  (on  the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  father   of  Dionysius   the  despot  was 

three  years.    This  must  have  been  in  named  Hermokrates. 
the   year   407   B.C.      Now    I    cannot        Polybius  (xii.  25)  states  that  Hermo- 

reconcile  this  with  the  proceedings  of  krates  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians 

Hermokrates    as    described    by   Dio-  at  ^Egospotami.      He  means  the  emi- 

d&rus  —  his   coming    to    the   Sicilian  nent  general  so  called,  who,  however, 

Messene,  his  exploits  near  Selinus,  his  cannot  have  been  at  ^Egospotami  in 

various  attempts  to  procure  restoration  the   summer   or   autumn  of  405  B.C. 

to  Syracuse  —  all  of  which  must  have  There  is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion 

occurred  in  408—407  B.C.,  ending  with  of  Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 

the  death  of  Hermokrates.  explain  it 
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Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  formidable 
name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of  no  prance  of 
consideration  from  family  or  position,  described  as  atsScuse 
even  of  low  birth  and  low  occupation — as  a  scribe  or 
secretary,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though 
essential,  function.1  He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrates—  not  that 
eminent  person  whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.2 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and 
instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer  of 
odes  and  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distinguished 
in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — bravery,  force  of  will,  and 
quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present  occasion  he  espoused 
strenuously  the  party  of  Hermokrates,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  arms  in  the  city  on  his  behalf.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds,  he  was  among 
those  given  out  for  dead  by  his  relations.3  In  this  manner  he 
escaped  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering  from 
his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living,  we  may 
presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city  left 
him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen  political 
inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already  passed  and  finished. 
He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out  by  his  daring  and 
address  to  the  Hermokratsean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take 
up  the  mantle  and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs  of  their  late 
leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent 
their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  several  attempts  of 
Hermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city  had  all 
failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcontents  be- 
hind ;  while  the  opponents  also,  the  popular  government  and  its 

i  Diod6r.  xiii.  96  ;  xiv.  66.  bius  (xv.  35),  e/e  St/juotdojs  ko.1  raireivris 

Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.   73—  vn-ofleo-ews     op/tTjOels,     &c.       Compare 

Dionysius,   ttoWocttos   Hiv   "SvpaKoaiuv  Polysenus,  v.  2,  2. 
koI  t<3  yivti  kcu  rf  86£v  Kal  rots  aAAois        2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 24.   Aiovvacos 

"TemoSenes,  adv.  Leptinein,  p.  506,  °  '^parous.    Diod6r.  xiii.  91. 

S.  17$      ypa/a/xarcws,  ais  (pa<ri,  &C.     Poly-  a  Diod&r.  xiii.  75. 
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leaders,  had  been  materially  reduced  in  power  and  considera- 

b  o  407  t*on  ^  tne  banishment  of  Diokles.     This  magistrate 

was  succeeded  by  Daphneeus  and  others,  of  whom  we 

Weakness 

of  Syracuse,  know  nothing,  except  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  rich 
otthS  °Ut  men  anc^  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  rich,  and 
political  that  they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability, 
party  of  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness 
km™0  °^  Syracuse  at  this  particular  juncture  ;  for  the  Car- 

Danger  from  thaginians,  elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and 
Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by  the  subsequent 
retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon  their  dependencies  at  Motye  and 
Panormus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily 
on  a  still  larger  scale.  Not  uninformed  of  their  projects,  the 
Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  remonstrate  against 
them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  But  no  satisfactory 
answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations  discontinued.1 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa  burst 
b.c.  406.  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  A 
Fresh  mercenary  force  had  been  got  together   during  the 

invasion  of  winter,  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinus 
th^Cartha-  and  Himera  :  300,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus— 
immense  120,000,  according  to  Xenophon  and  Timseus.  Han- 
host  under  nibal  was  again  placed  in  command  ;  but  his  pre- 
and  dominant  impulses  of  family  and  religion  having  been 

Imilkon.  satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused 
himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept 
the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague.  By 
their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Mediterranean 
islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidians,  was  united  at 
Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed  across,  in  a  fleet  of  120 
triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500  transports.2  To  protect  the 
landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  previously  sent  over 
to  the  Bay  of  Motye.  The  Syracusan  leaders,  with  commendable 
energy  and  watchfulness,  immediately  despatched  the  like 
number  of  triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking 
the  further  arrival  of  the  grand  armament.  They  were  victorious, 
destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  triremes,  and  driving  the 
rest  back  to  Africa  ;  yet  their  object  was  not  attained  ;  for 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  79.       2  Diod6r.  xiii.  80  ;  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately  with  fifty  fresh 
triremes,  constrained  the  Syracnsans  to  retire.  Presently  after- 
wards the  grand  armament  appeared,  disembarking  its  motley 
crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near  the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their  arrival. 
All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to  prepare  for  b.c.  406. 
war,  or  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous  hand  equipments   Great  alarm 

previously  begun,  since  they  seem  to  have  had  some   In  Sicily— 

active  ore- 
previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,    parations 

The  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from   atrAgiSnC8 

the  Italian  Greeks    and  from    Sparta.      From  the  gentum. 

latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her  whole 

efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 

Athens  ;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kallikratidas  commanded, 

and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae  was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as  they 
were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they 
immediately  began  to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  within  the 
walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring 
blockade.  Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela 
as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that 
town,  they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1500  hoplites  ; 
reinforced  by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with 
Hannibal  at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust.1 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity 
and  magnificence — a  tempting  prize  for  any  invader.    c<ran(jeiir 
Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprising,  according  wealth,  and 
to  one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an  aggregate  of  Agrigen- 
total  of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves  ;   tum< 
according  to  another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than 
800,000    persons2 — numbers    unauthenticated,   and    not  to    be 
trusted  further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.     Situated 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a 
spacious  territory  highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and 
olives,  Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations  flourished, 
i  Dioddr.  xiii.  81—84.  2  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  63. 
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Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius,  its  statues  and  pictures,  its  abundance  of  chariots  and 
horses,  its  fortifications,  its  sewers,  its  artificial  lake  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference,  abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these 
placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic 
world.1  Of  the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians  near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large 
proportion  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been 
employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advantage 
or  ornament  of  the  city.2  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
— Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was  carried  even  to  profusion. 
The  surrounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,3 
which  the  rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training  and 
equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  im- 
mediately preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is,  at 
the  93rd  Olympiad— 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exaenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after  his 
victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  escorted 
him  home  in  procession  with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the 
festival  by  which  the  wealthy  Antisthenes  celebrated  the  nuptials 
of  his  daughter,  we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all 
this  wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough 
duties  of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that 
indulgences,  not  very  consistent  with  soldier-like  efficiency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May,  406  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage;  or, 
if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  and  at 
peace.     Both  propositions  were  declined.4 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and  Syracuse,  the 
Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum  with  its 
citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north— 

1  Diod6r.  xiii.  81— 84  ;  Polyb.  ix.  7.  3  Virgil,  jEneid,  iii.  704. 

2  Dioddr.  xi.  25.  4  Piod6r.  xiii.  85. 
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the  river  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city, 
and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hills, 
separated  from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half 
is  the  loftiest,  being  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ;  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting 
a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing  along  the  coast.  The  whole  of 
this  aggregate  of  hills  was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall, 
built  round  the  declivity,  and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the 
north-eastern  hill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
place,  called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Athene 
and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.1 

Eeinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500  other 
mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus   from  Gela,  the   Thg  ^ 
Agrigentines   awaited   confidently  the   attack  upon  ginians 
their  walls,  which  were  not  only  in  far  better  condi-   l^tumf8"" 
tion  than  those  of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by   Tne7  de- 
battering-machines  or  movable  towers,  except  on  one   tombs  near 
part  of  the  south-western  side.      It  was  here  that  distemper 
Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round,   among  their 

B/Y1X1Y, 

began  his  attack.     But  after  hard  fighting  without  Religious 
success  for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  nightfall ;   sacrificed 
and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt 
during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.2     Desisting  from 
further  attempts  on  that  point,  Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops 
to  pull  down  the  tombs,  which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or 

1  See  about  the  Topography  of  Agri-        Pindar  calls  the  town  n-oTa/xuy  t 

gentum— Seyfert,  Akragas,  pp.  21,  23,  'Aitpo.yai>Ti— Pyth.   vi.  6 ;   lepbv  oinriixa 

40  (Hamburg,  1845).  TroTajuoG— Olymp.  ii.  10. 

The  modern  town  of  Girgenti  stands        2  Dioddr.  xih.  85. 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre-        We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polyse- 

gate,  which  is  overspread  with  masses  nus  (v.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said 

*>f  ruins,  and  round  which  the  traces  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigentines,  in 

of  the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made  one  of  their   sallies,    into  incautious 

out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them  pursuit,   by   a  simulated  flight ;  and 

in  somo  particular  parts.  thus  to  have  inflicted  upon   them  a 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18 ;  ix.  27.  serious  defeat. 
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southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that  of 
the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this 
measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault.  His 
numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  demolishing 
these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  monument 
of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt 
falling  upon  it.  This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The  prophets  declared  that 
the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act  of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every 
night  the  spectres  of  those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned 
manifested  themselves,  to  the  affright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  ; 
while  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pesti- 
lential distemper.  Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal 
himself  among  them  ;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many 
were  disabled  from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon 
was  compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 
troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Carthaginian 
rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitiatory 
of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus  ;  and  cast  into  the  sea  a  number  of 
animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseidon.1 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and  miti- 
syracusan  gated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  dis- 
reinforce-  temper ;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all 
Agrigen-  further  meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to 
DaphnSus1  resume  nis  batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls, 
His  victory  though  without  any  considerable  success.  He  also 
Iberians.  dammed  up  the  western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn 
^pursue68*  tne  stream  against  the  wall ;  but  the  manoeuvre  pro- 
them.  The  duced  no  effect.  His  operations  were  presently  inter- 
gegne?a?s me  rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  marched 
toSattackne  from  Svracuse>  under  Daphnaeus,  to  the  relief  of  Agri- 
theminthe  gentum.  Reinforced  in  its  road  by  the  military  strength 
of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and 
5000  horse  on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan 
triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efforts.     As  these 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 
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troops  neared  the  town,  lmilkon  despatched  against  them  a  body 
of  Iberians  and  Canipanians  j1  who,  however,  after  a  strenuous 
combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near  the  city,  where  they  found  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  main  army.  Daphnaeus,  having  secured  the 
victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to 
prevent  his  troops  from  disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  in  the  apprehension  that  lmilkon  with  the  main  body 
might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back 
to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  witnessing 
from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight  of  their  enemies, 
vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead  them  forth  for  an  im- 
mediate sally,  in  order  that  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives  might 
thus  be  consummated.  But  the  generals  were  inflexible  in  resist- 
ing such  demand,  conceiving  that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be 
stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  lmilkon  might  seize  the  occasion 
for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated  Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the 
main  camp,  neither  pursued  by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as 
they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine  walls,  by  the  population  within- 
Presently  Daphnseus  with  his  victorious  army  reached  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  joined  the  citizens,  who  flocked  in  crowds,  Daphnseus 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and   gentuim6n" 

welcome  them.     But  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  the  re-   Discontent 

,  ,    .  ,.  J  *  *'.  L  against  the 

ciprocal  congratulations  on  the  recent  victory,  were   Agrigentine 

fatally  poisoned  by  general  indignation  for  the  un-   havSgbeen 

molested  escape  of  the  defeated  Iberians  ;  occasioned   backward  in 

by  nothing  less  than  remissness,  cowardice,  or  corrup-   They  are  put 

tion  (so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals   *°  death- 

— first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agrigentine.     Against 

the  former  little  was  now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve, 

1  Diocl6r.  xiii.  87.  Agrigentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra- 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  little  cusan  army  of  relief  was  approaching, 

way  eastward  from  Agrigentum  still  Seyfert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  contests  this 

bears  the  name  of  II  Campo  Cartaginese,  point,  and  supposes  that  they  must 

raising  some  presumption  that  it  was  have  been  on  the  western  side ;  misled 

once  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  siege  in 

Evidently,  the  troops  sent  out  by  Imil-  262  B.C.  .when  the  Carthaginian  relieving 

kon  to  meet  and  repel  Daphnseus,  must  army  under  Hanno  were  coming  from  the 

have  taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  westward— from  Herakleia(Polyb.i.  19). 
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as  we  shall  soon  hear.  But  against  the  latter  the  discontent  of 
the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and  impetuously. 
A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals, 
five  in  number,  were  put  under  accusation.  Among  many  speakers 
who  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Kamarinsean  Menes,  himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seem- 
ingly, of  the  Kamarinaean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnaeus. 
The  concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a  full 
sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves, 
found  neither  sympathy  nor  even  common  fairness  of  hearing. 
Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot ; 
the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared  only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth  ; 
and  even  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus  was  severely  censured.1 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals  were 
Pr}  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  it  been 

in  both  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid,  is  a  point  which 

Hamiikar       om"  scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 

captures  the   £>ut  it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious 

provision-  . 

ships  of  the    Syracusans  at  Agrigentum    completely   altered    the 

— Agr?gen-3     relative  position  of  affairs.     Instead  of  further  assault- 

tumis  ing  the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by 

Daphnaeus.     The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified  as 

to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this  time  forward  became 

only  a  blockade — a  contest  of  patience  and  privation  between  the 

city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 

commencement  of  the  siege.     At  first  Daphnseus,  with  his  own 

force  united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to  harass  the 

Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest 

distress  began  to  prevail  among  their  army.     The  Campanian 

mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamorous 

demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of  deserting,  round  the 

tent  of  Imilkon,  who  barely  pacified  them  by  pledging  to  them 

the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups  of  the  chief  Carthaginians 

around  him,2  coupled  with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  87.  vi.  38—  the  speech  of  Athenagoras. 

The   youth  of   Argeius,    combined  2  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five 

with  the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  com-  years  afterwards,  in  the  description  of 

mand,  makes  us  rather  imagine  that  he  the    war   of    Timoleon    against    the 

was  of  noble  birth:  compare  Thucydid.  Carthaginians,  of   the  abundance  of 
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few  clays.  During  that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed 
a  bold  stroke  of  relief.  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were 
mainly  supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse,  from  whence  a  large 
transport  of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under  convoy  of 
some  Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their  approach,  Imilkon 
silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from  Motye  and 
Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy, 
noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  Eight  Syracusan  triremes  were 
destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet 
of  transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.  Abundance  and 
satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  while 
the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred  to  Agri- 
gentum. The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dexippus 
began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their  condition.  Per- 
haps he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Agrigentines  against  their  generals,  extending  partly 
to  himself  also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence, 
and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents 
from  the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigen- 
tum was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies  ;  upon  which  they 
immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to  Messene,  affirming  that 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  had  expired.  Such  a  secession 
struck  every  one  with  discouragement.  The  Agrigentine  generals 
immediately  instituted  an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  provision  still  remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  there  remained  but  very  little,  they  took  the 
resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its  population 
during  the  coming  night.1 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  desolation 
than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  DioklSs   Agrigentum 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  their  native  city.   taken  and 
Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than  the  byTnlfcar- 
vast  population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  thasinians- 
of  their  gates  during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  o! 

gold    and   silver    drinking-cups    and  ginians —a  Sacred  Band— mentioned  in 

rich   personal   ornaments   carried  by  these  later  times,   consisting  of   2500 

the  native  Carthaginians  on  military  men  of  distinguished  bravery  as  well  as 

service   (Diodor.    xvi    81 ;    Plutarch,  of    conspicuous   position    in  the  city 

Timoleon,  c.  23,  29)  (T)iodor    xvi.  80  ;  xx.  10). 
There  was  a  select  body  of  Cartha         i  l>iod6r.  xiii.  88 
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escape  from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The 
road  to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age  and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of 
suffering.  No  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of 
property  or  cherished  possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could 
save  their  lives  ;  for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the 
immobility  of  despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  citizen,  combining  the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of 
iEneas,  might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household 
gods  on  his  shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too 
decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity 
abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves,  refusing  even 
to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of  their 
city ;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy  Gellias,  consigned 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  temples,  but  with  little  hope 
that  it  would  procure  them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn 
exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a 
miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly 
flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  aggravated 
torture  of  a  pursuit.  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough 
to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their 
eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury  of  men  who 
had  been  struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for  eight  months. 
They  ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living  person  that  was  left, 
and  found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite. 
Temples  as  well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that 
those  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the 
rest — a  fate  which  Gellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great 
public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris, 
together  with  the  most  precious  statues  and  pictures — were  pre- 
served by  Imilkon  and  sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.1 
While  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be  thus  gutted,  he 
still  kept  them  standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter- 
quarters  for  the  repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  89,  00. 
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eight  months'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela  ;  from  whence  they 
were  afterwards,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to 
Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diod6rus  permits  us 
to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of  B  0  406 
Sicilian  history — a  suitable  preface  to  the  long 
despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  throughout 
or  eight  months  (the  former  of  these  numbers  is  Sicily- 
authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while  the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus) 
of  the  siege  or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of 
the  main  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are 
most  imperfectly  informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They 
were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much  more 
conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  in  the 
Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine  population, 
including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  proprietors  of 
chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia,  were 
seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight  and 
nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and  its  commanders  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their 
conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a 
Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.1 
Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even 
quitted  the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 
loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan   fitter 
generals    under  whose    command  the   disaster   had   ^^{J^ 
occurred.    The  censure  which  had  been  cast  upon   Syracusan 
them  before,  for  not  having  vigorously  pursued  the   senerals- 
defeated  Iberians,  was  now  revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by 
the  subsequent  misfortune.      To  their  inefficiency  the  capture 
of    Agrigentum    was    ascribed,    and    apparently    not    without 
substantial  cause.     For  the  town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy 

i  Dioddr.  xiii.  91. 
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assault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade  :  now  we  discern  no 
impediments  adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals  from 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the 
surprise  of  the  Syracusan  store-ships  might  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  precautions  ;  upon  which  surprise  the  whole  question 
turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  and  famine  in 
Agrigentum.1  The  efficiency  of  Dexippus  and  the  other  generals 
in  defending  Agrigentum  (as  depicted  by  Diodorus)  stands  sadly 
inferior  to  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before 
Syracuse  (as  described  by  Thucydides).  And  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  these 
generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
The  Hermo-  nave  ^  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  and  to  the 
kratean  nomination  of  others,  with  little  further  result.  But 
Syracuse  it  became  of  far  graver  import  when  combined  with 
forward  to  tne  actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syracuse.  The 
subvert  the     Hermokratean  opposition  party — repelled  during  the 

government  *£  i  -4    i f   j  j.  ■ 

and  elevate  preceding  year  with  the  loss  01  its  leader,  yet  nowise 
Dionysius.  crushed — now  reappeared  more  formidable  than  ever, 
under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than  Hermokrates 
himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  defeat  and 
embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful  causes 
of  change  in  the  internal  government.  Such  auxiliaries  had 
been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates  in  the  preceding 
year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the  city  in 
terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assembly  was 
convoked  on  returning  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful  silence 
reigned  ;2  as  in  the  memorable  description  given  by  Demosthenes 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Elateia.3  The  generals  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens ;  yet  no  one  else  was  forward  at  a  juncture  so  full  of 

i  Diod&r.  xiii.  88.  220. 

XenophSn  confirms  the  statement  of  This  comparison    is  made  by  M. 

Diod6rus,  that  Agrigentum  was  taken  Brunet   de   Presle,    in    his   valuable 

by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21  ;  ii.  2,  24).  historical   work   (Recherches  sur   les 

2  Dioddr.  xiii.  91.  Etablissemens   des    Grecs   en   Sicile, 

3  Demosthenes  de  Corona,  p.  286,  8.  Partii.  s.  39,  p.  219). 
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peril,  to  assume  their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean 
party  to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government. 
Dionysius,  though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted 
as  leader  in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which  even 
already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with  Hermo- 
krates  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hipparlnus, 
a  Syracusan  of  rich  family  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute 
expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  his  fortunes,  by  seconding  the 
elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism  ;J  Philistus  (the 
subsequent  historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and  able,  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  same  cause;  and  doubtless  other 
leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood 
forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was  from 
the  beginning,  or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence   and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who  rose 
to  address  them.    He  enlarged  upon  a  topic  suitable  Dionysius 
alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to  his  own  syracusan 
views.      He  vehemently  denounced  the  generals  as  ass^m^1?l 
having  betrayed  the    security  of   Syracuse  to    the  generals,  e 
Carthaginians,  and  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  deposed  by 
of  Agrigentum,  together  with  the  impending  peril  of  vote  of  the 
every  man  around,  was  owing.      He  set  forth  their  Dionysius1 
misdeeds,  real  or  alleged,  not  merely  with  fulness  and  appointed8 
acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstripping  in  their 
all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  intended  to 
bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death  of  the  generals 
recently  at  Agrigentum.    "  There  they  sit,  the  traitors  !     Do 
not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands  upon  them  at 

1  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6.    Tlvovrat  Dion,    respecting    whom    more   here- 

Se  ju.eTaj3oA.ai   Trjs   oAiyapxia?,    zeal  otolv  after. 

&.va\(x>aoi<rL  to.  ISia,  £wi/Tes  atreAyws  ■  /cat        Plato,  in   his  warm  sympathy  for 

yap  ot  toioOtoi  KaivoTonelv  <JVjtoucti,  ko.1  Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparlnus  more  of 

f]  rvpavvLSi.  enLTt6ei/Tai  ai/Tol,  ri  /carao--  an  equality  of  rank  and  importance 

fceud^buertx'    'drepov  •     (oo-irep    'Innaplvos  with    the    elder   Dionysius   than  the 

Atoiwioi/  ev  XvpaKovcrais.  subsequent  facts  justify  (Plato,  Epistol 

Hipparlnus    was     the    father    of  vii.  p.  353  A ;  p.  355  F). 
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once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice."1  Such  a  brutal 
exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when  he 
caused  the  execution  of  Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical  senate, 
was  an  offence  against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order. 
The  presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of 
order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.2  But  his 
partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.  Philistus  not  only  paid 
down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed  that 
he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all  similar  fines  which 
might  be  imposed,  and  incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such 
language  as  he  thought  proper.  That  which  had  begun  as 
illegality  was  now  aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law. 
Yet  so  enfeebled  was  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so 
vehement  the  cry  against  them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city, 
that  they  were  unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker. 
Dionysius  pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed 
Agrigentum,  but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy 
citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — who 
treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit  out  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he  contended)  could 
never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  different  character  were 
invested  with  authority ;  men,  not  chosen  from  wealth  and 
station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to  the  people  by  position, 
and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  consciousness  of  their  own 
weakness.3  His  bitter  invective  against  generals  already  dis- 
credited, together  with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent 
sympathy  for  the  people  against  the  ■  rich,  were  both  alike 
favourably  received.  Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so 
furiously  exasperated,   as  to    follow  literally  the   lawless  and 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  anopovp.ev<av  8e  In  the  description  given  by  Thucy- 
iravTtav  napekdiop  AiowVios  6  'Epmo/cpd-  dides  (vi.  32—39)  of  the  debate  in  the 
tows,  tu>v  ixev  (TTpoLTYiySiv  KaTTjyoprja-ev,  ws  Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to  the 
irpoSiSovruiv  ra  npdyfiaTa  toZs  Kapx^i-  arrival  of  the  Athenian  expedition)  in 
Soi>tois  •  Ta  Se  ttAij^ij  -aap^we  npb^jrfv  which  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras 
avrSiv  Tifiupiav,  napaKahuiv  /xrj  Trepi/jLelvai  speak,  we  find  the  magistrates  inter- 
tov  Kara  tows  v6ju.ovs  KKrjpov,  dAA'  e/c  fering  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a 
xeipb?  evfle'ws  ciriOelvai  tjjv  hiic-qv.  debate  which  had  become  very  personal 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  ruv  8'  apxovTuv  and  acrimonious ;  though  there  was 
<J*}juioui/twi'  rov  Aiovvctoi'  Kara,  tovs  nothing  in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any 
vomovs,  w?  BopvPovvra,  $iA.ia-ro9,  o  Tas  exhortation  to  personal  violence  or 
ioTopt'as    varepov    ovyypaxf/as,    ovaiav  infringement  of  the  law. 

ixw  f*-eyd\r)v,  &C.  3  Dioddr.  xiii.  91. 
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bloodthirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial. 
But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier 
the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparlnus, 
and  others.1  This  latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
probable. 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  854.  oi  yap 
npb  Aiovvaiov  ko.1  'Innapivov  ap^avroiv 
2i«eA.id)TOt  tots  w?  a>oi/TO  evSatjU-ovw? 
efrv,  Tpv#wi/T€?  re  *cai  ajaa  apxovTbiv 
apxovres'  ol  koI  tovs  Sexa  o~Tpa.TYiyov$ 
Ka.Te\ev<rav  /SaAAovTe?  tous  npb  Atovu- 
criov,  Kara.  v6p.ov  ovSeva  Kplvavres,  Iva 
hi)  Sov\evoiev  p.r]Sevl  p.rJTe  <tvv  Suct?  /onjre 
vop.<a  Sea-irorr},  eAevflepoi  8'  elev  navrr) 
TravTWS  •   '66ev  at  TvpavvLSes  iyevovro  av- 

TOl?. 

Diod6r.  xiii.  92.  napavrUa  tovs  p.h> 
Ikvcre  ttjs  apxT)S)  erepovs  Se  eiAeTO  crrpa- 
Trj-you?,  ev  ots  <al  rbu  A'ovvo-cov.  Some 
little  time  afterwards,  Dioddrus  further 
mentions  that  Dionysius  accused  before 
the  public  assembly,  and  caused  to  be 
put  to  death,  Daphnseus  and  Demar- 
chus  (xiii.  96) :  now  Daphnaeus  was  one 
of  the  generals  (xiii.  86—88). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have 
occurred,  as  Plato  affirms  it,  we 
iannot  easily  explain  how  something 
so  impressive  and  terror-striking 
came  to  be  transformed  into  the  more 
commonplace  statement  of  Dioddrus, 
by  Ephorus,  Theopompus,  Hermeias, 
Timseus,  or  Philistus,  from  one  of 
whom  probably  his  narrative  is 
borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Dioddrus  to  be 
correct,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
erroneous  belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at 
Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance 
had  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum. 
The  assembled  Agiigentines,  being 
inflamed  against  their  generals  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  slackness  or 
treachery  in  the  recent  fight  with  the 
Carthaginians,  had  stoned  four  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  only  spared  the 
fifth  on  the  score  of  his  youth  (Diod&r. 
xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Piato  con- 
founded in  his  memory  the  scene  and 
proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other 
events,  so  recently  antecedent,  at 
Agrigentum.  His  letter  (from  whi«h 
the  above  citation  is  made)  was  written 
in  his  old  age,  fifty  years  after  the 
event. 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter 

8— 


of  fact,  which  might  be  produced  in 
support  of  the  views  of  those  who 
reject  the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious, 
though  Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while 
going  through  the  letters  seriatim,  and 
condemning  them  not  only  as  un- 
Platonic  but  as  despicable  composi- 
tions. After  attentively  studying  both 
the  letters  themselves,  and  his  reason- 
ing, I  dissent  entirely  from  Ast's  con- 
clusion. The  first  letter,  that  which 
purports  to  come  not  from  Plato,  but 
from  Dion,  is  the  only  one  against 
which  he  seems  to  me  to  have  made 
out  a  good  case  (see  Ast,  Ueber  Platon's 
Leben  und  Schriffcen,  pp.  504—530). 
Against  the  others,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient  ground 
for  pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious, 
and  I  therefore  continue  to  treat  them 
as  genuine,  following  the  opinion  of 
Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
by  Ast  that  their  authenticity  was  not 
suspected  in  antiquity,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends.  Without  con- 
sidering the  presumption  hence  arising 
as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substantive 
grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has 
urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen 
letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and 
Dionysius  (always  setting  aside  the 
first  letter)— that  is,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth 
—are  the  most  full  of  allusions  to  fact 
and  details.  Some  of  them  go  very 
much  into  detail.  Now,  had  they  been 
the  work  of  a  forger,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
tend that  he  could  hardly  avoid  laying 
himself  more  open  to  contradiction 
than  he  has  done,  on  the  score  of 
inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with  the 
supposed  situation.  I  have  already 
mentioned  one  inaccuracy,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  fault  of  memory,  both 
conceivable  and  pardonable.  Ast 
mentions  another,  to  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  the  eighth  letter,  re- 
specting the  son  of  Dion  Plato,  in 
this  eighth  letter,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased  Dion,  recom- 
mends the  Syracusans  to  name  Dion's 

27 
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Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot's 
progress,  successfully  consummated.  The  pseudo- 
demagogue  Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of 
antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that  we  read  as 
coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  Athenagoras  at 
Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens.  Behold  him  now 
sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Generals,  at 
a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous  care  and  energy, 
combined  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  were  required 
to  put  the  Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate 
state  of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius 
not  only  to  bestovs  no  care  or  energy  himself,  but  to 
nullify  all  that  was  bestowed  by  his  colleagues,  and  to 


Ambitious 

arts  of 

Dionysius 

—he 

intrigues 

against  his 

colleagues, 

and 

frustrates 

all  their 

proceedings. 

He  procures 

a  vote  for 

restoring 

the  Herino- 

kratean 

exiles. 


son  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  tri- 
partite kingship,  along  with  Hipparinus 
(son  of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends 
Ast,  p.  523)  cannot  be  correct,  because 
Dion's  son  died  before  his  father.  To 
make  the  argument  of  Ast  complete, 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  Dion  had 
only  one  son  ;  for  which  there  is  doubt- 
less the  evidence  of  Plutarch,  who, 
after  having  stated  that  the  son  of 
Dion,  a  youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw 
himself  from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that  Kallip- 
pus,  the  political  enemy  of  Dion, 
founded  upon  this  misfortune  a  false 
rumour  which  he  circulated — ws  6  AUov 
oiroit  yeyovios  eyvuiciB  rbv  Aiowtiov 
Ka\etv      'ATroX.KoKpa.T7jv      Kal      iroielaO  at 

StdSoxou  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  55,  56 : 
compare  also  c.  21— rov  ncuSiov).  But 
since  the  rumour  was  altogether  false, 
we  may  surely  imagine  that  Kallippus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  notorious  acci- 
dent which  hadjust  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fabricated 
a  false  statement  about  the  family 
of  Dion,  though  there  might  be  a 
younger  boy  at  home.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  number  of  Dion's  children  was 
familiarly  known  among  the  population 
of  Syracuse  ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king,  able 
to  transfer  his  succession  at  once  to  a 
boy  not  yet  adult.  And  when  we  find 
in  another  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Dion  (c.  31),  that  the  son  of  Dion 
was  called  by  Timseus  Aretceus,  and  by 
Timonides  Hipparinus,  this  surely 
affords  some  presumption  that  there 
were  two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called 
by  two  different  names. 


I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  Ast 
has  proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter 
to  be  inaccurate  in  respect  to  matter 
of  fact.  I  will  add  that  the  letter  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Dion's  son 
(though  Ast  says  it  calls  him  Hip- 
parinus) ;  and  that  it  does  specify  the 
three  partners  in  the  tripartite  king- 
ship suggested  (though  Ast  says  that 
it  only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  however, 
are  founded,  not  upon  alleged  inac- 
curacies of  fact,  but  upon  what  he 
maintains  to  be  impropriety  and  mean- 
ness of  thought,  childish  intrusion  of 
philosophy,  unseasonable  mysticism 
and  pedantry,  &c.  In  some  of  his 
criticisms  I  coincide,  though  by  no 
means  in  all.  But  I  cannot  accept 
them  as  evidence  to  prove  the  point 
for  which  he  contends — the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  letters.  The  proper  con- 
clusion from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters 
which,  when  tried  by  our  canons  about 
letter-writing,  seem  awkward,  pe- 
dantic, and  in  bad  taste.  Dionysius 
of  Halikarnassus  (De  adm.  vi  dicend. 
in  Demosth.  pp.  1025  — 1044),  while 
emphatically  extolling  the  admirable 
composition  of  Plato's  dialogues,  does 
not  scruple  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
criticism  upon  him  as  a  speech-writer  ; 
referring  to  the  speeches  in  the  Sym- 
posion  as  well  as  to  the  funeral  harangue 
in  the  Menexenus.  Still  less  need  we 
be  afraid  to  admit  that  Plato  was  not 
a  graceful  letter- writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely 
interested,  and  even  personally  in- 
volved, in  the  quarrel  between  Diony- 
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frustrate  deliberately  all  chance  of  unanimity.  He  immediately 
began  a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues. 
He  refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this 
agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as 
engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same  spirit 
with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such  treason 
in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  among  them  was  his 
accomplice  Hipparlnus  j1  while  probably  the  rest  also,  nominated 
by  a  party  devoted  to  him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of 
collusion,  as  either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and 
incompetent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his 
calumnies,  though  received  with  great  repugnance  by  the  leading 
and  more  intelligent  citizens,  found  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the 
assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from  the  terrors  of  the 
situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The  new  Board  of  Generals 
being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone  was  listened  to  as  an 
adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous  recommendation  was,  that 
a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring  the  exiles— men  (he 
affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and  burning  to  save  her, 
having  already  refused  the  offers  of  her  enemies  ;  men  who  had 
been  thrown  into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but 
who,  if  now  generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude 
by  devoted  patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than 
the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  discredited 
colleagues  either  could  not  or  would  not  oppose  the  proposition ; 
which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  party, 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The  exiles  accordingly 
returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who  had  been  in 
arms  with  Hermokrates  when  he  was  slain.  They  returned 
glowing  with  party -antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate 
upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  themselves  had  suffered, 

sius  II.  and  Dion,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  both  the  character 
That  he  would  write  letters  to  Diony-  and  the  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is 
sius  on  the  subject— that  he  would  difficult  to  lay  down  beforehand  any 
anxiously  seek  to  maintain  influence  assured  canon  as  to  the  epistolary  tone 
over  him,  on  all  grounds— that  he  in  which  Plato  would  think  most  suit- 
would  manifest  a  lofty  opinion  of  able  to  address  him. 
himself  and  his  own  philosophy,  is  ,  p,„i!1T.h  !>«„„  c  a 
perfectly  natural  and  credible.    And  Plutarch,  »lon»  «■  8- 
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and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of 
success.1 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accomplished. 
Dionysius  Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  Hermokratean 
aSyracusan  Party>  an^  obtained  an  energetic  band  of  satellites, 
reinforce-  whose  hopes  and  interests  were  thoroughly  identified 
Geia.  He  with  his  own.  Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  Gela, 
execution  or  treating  reinforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood 
banishment  to  be  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius,  being  em- 
Ge^an  powered  to  conduct  thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with 

oligarchy.  400  horsemen,  turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account. 
A  regiment  of  mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus, 
was  in  garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  with 
a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On  reaching  Gela, 
Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the  latter,  originating  the 
most  violent  propositions  against  the  governing  rich,  as  he  had 
Jone  at  Syracuse.  Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, he  obtained  a  condemnatory  vote  under  which  they  were 
put  to  death  and  their  properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so 
acquired,  he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  measures 
procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the 
soldiers,  but  also  with  the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he  had  relieved 
from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after 
passing  a  public  vote,  testifying  their  gratitude,  and  bestowing 
upon  him  large  rewards,  they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the 
formal  expression  of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
resolved  to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan 
soldiers,  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with 
his  own  division.  This  being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his 
Syracusans  alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that 
they  might  not  be  forsaken  when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected, 
he  contented  himself  with  replying  that  he  would  presently  return 
with  a  larger  force.2 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going  back  to 
Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and  gratitude  from  Gela 
— with  increased  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on 
1  Dioddr.  xiii.  93.  2  Dioddr.  xiii.  93. 
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account  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  means  of  coking  and 
circulating  a  new  delusion.     It  was  on  the  day  of  a   He  returns 
solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town  just  as  the  withyan°USe 
citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre,    increased 

t-'  force lie 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene,  as  well  as  of  the   accuses  his 
return  of  the  soldiers,  many  citizens  flocked  around   S^JfJ168 
him  to  inquire  :  What  news  about  the  Carthaginians  1   treason. 
"  Do  not  ask  about  your  foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply   of 
Dionysius);  you  have  much  worse  enemies  within  among  you. 
Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose  watch  you  rely 
during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are  the  traitors  who 
are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the  soldiers  unpaid,  and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy 
with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of  assailing  you.     I  knew 
their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.     For 
Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretence  of  treating  about 
the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  conni- 
vance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given  to 
them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering  them,  since  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues.     This  is  too 
much.     I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my  command.     While 
my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering  away  their  country,  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I 
cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 
Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the  crowd 
pressing  round  him — renewed,  at  length,  with  emphatic   Dionysius 
formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the  next  day —  general*1 
and  concluding  with  actual  resignation — struck  deep   single- 
terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.     He  spoke  with  autho-   with  full 
rity,  not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  exposed,   P°wers- 
but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the  Geloans,  echoed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay  he  had  recently  doubled. 
His  assertion  of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all 
these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean 
party,  and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.     What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.     It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  positive  de- 
position of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.     The  people,  per- 
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suaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by  the  resignation  of  Dionysius,  to 
the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending 
invasion.  Now  was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward 
with  their  main  proposition  :  "  Why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors, 
and  keep  Dionysius  alone  %  Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punished 
at  a  more  convenient  season  ;  but  elect  him  at  once  general  with 
full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing  emergency  from 
without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is  actually  assaulting  our 
walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the  only  one  with 
whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect  that  our  glorious 
victory  over  the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved 
by  Gelon  acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was 
irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — when  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclamation — 
when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each  other, 
and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when  the  storm 
which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigen- 
tum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela  and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the 
assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius  general  of  the  city, 
alone,  and  with  full  powers  ;l  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made  of 
his  dignity  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would 
be  the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while  in  regard  to 
expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation — the  money  might  easily  be 
provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important,  act  of 
Apparent  the  despot's  progress.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  had 
ofPthetanCe  been  obtained,  passed  in  constitutional  forms,  vesting 
people  after  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed  power  unknown  to  and 
stratagem  above  the  laws — unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But 
to  obtainla S  ae  was  we^  aware  tnat  tne  majority  of  those  who  thus 
yoteensur-  voted  had  no  intention  of  permanently  abnegating 
bcuiyof  paid  their  freedom — that  they  meant  only  to  create  a  tern- 
guards,  porary  dictatorship,  under  the  pressing  danger  of  the 
moment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  their  freedom 
against  a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been 

i  Dioddr.  xiii.  94. 
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obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calumny,  which  subsequent 
reflection  would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote 
passed  than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second  repentant 
assembly  might  revoke.1  It  therefore  now  remained  for  Dionysius 
to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  by  some  organized  means  ; 
so  as  to  prevent  the  repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the 
commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation. 
For  this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular  and 
anti-popular ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city.  He  had 
indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan  as  well  as  with  the 
mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  ensuring  their  pay.  He  had 
energetic  adherents,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf, 
especially  among  the  restored  exiles.  This  was  an  important 
basis,  but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a 
special  body  of  guards,  constantly  and  immediately  available, 
chosen  as  well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  voca- 
tion under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He 
required  a  further  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his  use  such  a 
body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his 
partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  vote  from 
an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly  he  Dionysius  to 
resorted  to  a  manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  eontim- 
resolved  on  a  inarch  to  Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full 
military  force  of  Syracuse  (up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along 
with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty 
days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an 
independent  city,  but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post, 
belonging  to  the  Syracusans,  wherein  various  foreign  settlers 
and  exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities  had  obtained 
permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their  position 
and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either  their  votes 
or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysius.     While 

1  Dioddr.    xiii.    95.       SiaAvfleier/j?   Se  e\a8ov   eavroiis   SevTroryv    ttjs    irarpiSos 

Trjs  eK/cAvjcrta?,  ov/c  oAi/yoi  rCov  'S.vpa.KOv-  KaOearaKoTes.        6     Se    Aiovv<rio?,     t^v 

aCiov  xarriyopovv  t£)1>  npaxCcvTUiv,  iacmep  fieTavoiav     tS>v     ox  Awe     <pdd<rai 

ovk  avTol  ravra  Ke/cvpwKores  •     tois  yap  jSouAoju.ei'os,    eVecjijrei    6V    o5    rpotrov 

Aoyttr/uoi?  ei5  eavTOU?  ep^o/xevoi,  rriv  ecro-  Svyacro  (^vAa/cascur^cracrflai  tov  <ri6ju.aTO?. 

jbLci/T)!/  SvvaoTtiOLV  aviOeisipovv.     ovtoi  {Lev  tovtov  yap  (n/yxwpijfleV-ro?,  pqSitas  tj/acAAc 

ovv  /3epaiwaai  jSovAojatKH  ttjv  ekevQepiav,  Kvpievaeiv  t>js  TvpavviSos. 
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he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides  those  whom  he 
brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the  general  body  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most  disaffected  to  him,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  summons  or  accompany  him.1  For 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
than  an  outmarch  of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days 
to  Leontini,  where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor 
profit  to  be  reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the 
side  of  Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Carthaginian 
host  at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 
A  vote  is  ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full 
taken  there,  military  manifestation  of  Syracuse,  but  which,  in 
body  of  reality,  comprised  mainly  his  own  adherents.      On 

ass^gne?6  encamping  for  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a 
to  him.  factitious  clamour  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during 

the  darkness  around  his  own  tent  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled, 
summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  affected  to 
retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On  the  morrow  an 
assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and  residents  present, 
purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly — Syracuse  in  military 
guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata,  to  employ  an  ancient 
phrase  belonging  to  the  Eoman  republic.  Before  this  assembly 
Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself  upon  their  protection, 
affirming  that  his  life  had  been  assailed  during  the  preceding 
night,  calling  upon  them  emphatically  to  stand  by  him  against 
the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  demanding  for  that 
purpose  a  permanent  body  of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and 
pathetically  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The  assembly — Syracusan 
or  quasi-Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — passed  a  formal 
decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected 
by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.2  One  speaker,  indeed, 
proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number  as  should  be 


1  Diod&r.  xiii.  95.       avTij  5*  r)  jtoAis  tovs    7rAei<rTOi/s    ovS'  fj£eiv  ct9  Aeovri- 

(Leontini)  tots  <ppovpiov  fy  tois  "Xvpa-  vov?. 

Kova-uus,  n\.rjpes  vnapxov  <pvyaS<av  »cal        Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigentines 

gevuv  avepuimov.      ^Airi^e  yap  toutov?  settled  at  Leontini,  by  permission  of 

oT/foywi/to-ra?   e£eiv,   avOputnovs   Seop.4-  the  Syracusans  (Diod6r.  xiii.  89). 
vovs   fAeTa/3oA.rjs  ■     twv    Se    Xvpaicovaiutv         2  Diod&r.  xiii.  95. 
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sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of  personal 
enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to, 
the  many.1  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or  mis- 
guided enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited ;  and 
even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The  regiment  of 
guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little 
the  limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He  immediately 
enrolled  more  than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery 
as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them 
with  the  choicest  arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most 
munificent  pay.  To  this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized 
regiment  of  household  troops,  he  added  further  a  sort  of  standing 
army,  composed  of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than 
the  guards  properly  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries 
already  around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters  by 
tempting  offers,  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profligates 
and  liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.2  Next  summoning  from 
Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus,  as  a  man 
not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to  stand  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse.  He  then  consolidated  all  the 
mercenaries  under  one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with 
men  devoted  to  himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished during   his   stay  at  Leontini,  without  the   D;onysius 
opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen  if  it  had   establishes 
been    done    at    Syracuse ;    to    which    latter    place   Syracuse  as 
Dionysius    marched  back  in  an  attitude  far  more   desPot- 
imposing  than  when  he  left  it.     He  now  entered  the  gates  at  the 
head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular 
army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by,  and  dependent  upon,  himself. 
He  marched  them  at  once  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior 
and    strongest    part    of    the   city   commanding    the    harbour), 

1  Aristotel.    Politic,   iii.    10,  13.     kolI     <rvfjt.n\e  iovov    (cpeirrw,    toO    82    n\v9ovs 
Aioyvcrtu)  rt?,  or  rfret  tov?  <J>v\aica.s,  <rvv-     rjrTto,  elvai. 
eBov\eve    rot?   2vpaKOV(r£oi?   SiSofai    TO-  o  -t»;«/ia»      „:„     i  -        •  >      n 

*.<rxyvt   mad    eKaoTOU    fxev   Kau   evos    kou  *' 
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established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  stood 
forth  as  despot  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Though  the 
general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of  strong  repugnance, 
yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  rendered  all 
hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the  popular  assembly — 
convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and  probably  composed 
of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found  so  subservient,  as  to 
condemn  and  execute,  upon  his  requisition,  Daphnseus  and 
Demarchus.  These  two  men,  both  wealthy  and  powerful  in 
Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  and  were  seemingly 
among  the  very  generals  whom  he  had  incited  the  people  to 
massacre  on  the  spot  without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the 
previous  public  assemblies.1  One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate 
the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of  the 
Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been  mainly 
brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the  daughter  of 
Hermokrates;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenusi 
the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.2 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the  despot's 

progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  lives  and 

as  despot—    fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    The  successive 

wherebyhe    staSes  °f  ^s  rise  I  nave  detailed  from  Dioddrus,  who 

attained  the   (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from  Aristotle)  is  our  only 

wer*  informant.     His  authority  is  on  this  occasion  better 

than  usual,  since  he  had  before  him  not  merely  Ephorus  and 
Timseus,  but  also  Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this 
whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  We 
understand  enough  of  the  political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius 
to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill 
that  would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like  Machiavel, 
whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when  he  is  canvassing 
men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often  unfairly  construed  as  if  it 
implied  sympathy  with  and  approbation  of  their  end.  We  see 
that  Dionysius,  in  putting  himself  forward  as  the  chief  and 
representative  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of 
employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile 
like  Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious  purposes. 
Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the  public 
1  Diod6r.  xiii.  90.  2  Dioddr.  I.  c.  ;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
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mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stimulate  an  ultra-democratical  ardour 
both  in  defence  of  the  people  against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation 
of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were 
corrupt  traitors.  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of 
Syracuse  in  406  B.C.  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet 
Dionysius,  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an  anti- 
popular  oligarchy,  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel  and  antipathy  to  the 
rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the  debate  between  Hermokrates 
and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  the  former  stood 
forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of 
the  rich,  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat, 
complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  B.C. 
the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party  has  reversed  this  policy, 
assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour  much  more  violent 
than  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dionysius — who  took  up  the  trade 
of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one  occasion,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  one  single  vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then 
shutting  the  door  by  force  against  all  future  voting  and  all  cor- 
rection—might resort  to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras,  who, 
as  an  habitual  speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even 
if  successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open  to 
exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be  really 
available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must  not  only  be 
preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from 
time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correction.  That  error  will  from 
time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by 
particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is  certain  ;  opportunity  for 
amendment  is  essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final, 
and  never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may  often, 
is  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some 
designing  protector 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYRACUSE. 

The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
b.o.  405.  whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly 
have  occupied  less  than  three  months,  coinciding 
with  the  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405  B.C.,  inasmuch  as 
SSttSy  Agrigentum  was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of  406 
marches         B.C.1    He  was  not  molested  during  this  period  by  the 

fromAgri-  .    .  .     °  f  * 

gentum  to  Carthaginians,  who  were  kept  inactive  m  quarters  at 
attack  Gela.  Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hardships  of  the 
blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  movable 
ornaments  for  transmission  to  Carthage,  and  in  burning  or 
defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be  carried 
away.2  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  towards  Gela, 
having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines.  He  ensured 
his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his  rear.  Finding 
no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.    6  eviavrbs  time  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either  one 

«A.rjyei/,  ev  <£  /xeaouj/Tt  Aioyucrios  irvpav  passage  or  the  other.    The  capture  of 

vrjfre,  &c.  Agrigentum  took  place  at  the  close  of 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic  B.C.     406  ;     the    acquisition     of    the 

year,  from  midsummer  to  midsummer ;  despotism  by  Dionysius,  in  the  early 

so  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would  months  of  405  B.C.,  as  Dioddrus  places 

fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian  them.     Both  events  are  in  the  same 

year.  Olympic    year,  between   midsummer, 

If   we  compare,  however,  Xenoph.  400  B.C.  and  midsummer,  405  B.C.    But 

Hellen.  i.  5,  21,  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall  this   year  is  exactly  the  year  which 

see  that  the  indications  of  time  cannot  falls  between  the  two  passages  above 

both  be  correct ;  for  the  acquisition  of  referred  to  in  XenophOn  ;  not  coincid- 

the  despotism  by  Dionysius  followed  ing    exactly   with   either   one  or  the 

immediately,  and   as   a   consequence  other.    Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog. 

directly    brought    about,     upon    the  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  407  B.C. 
capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Cartha-        2  Dioddr.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.  ?  ra?  y\v 

ginians.  <£<xs     ral    to.     n-epiTTOTepws     eipyaafiei/a 

It  seoms  to  me  that   the  mark  of  Kareo-na^ev,  <Sc. 
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both  of  Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder  was  collected 
and  much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  attack  Gela, 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  plantation- 
ground  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  city  and  the 
sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  carried  off  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens,  for 
Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the  mer-  jjrave 
cenary  troops.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  for-  defence  of 
midable  enemy  who  had  already  mastered  Agrigentum,  —Dionysius 
Himera,  and  Selinus,  the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  £"armytoh 
entreaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid ;  at  the  same  time  relieve 
resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and  children  for  em# 
safety  to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  that 
this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expectation  oi'  speedy  relief 
from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave  and  energetic.  While 
parties  of  the  Geloans,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  sallied 
out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success  against  the  Carthaginian 
plunderers,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of 
Imilkon  against  the  walls.  His  battering-machines  and  storming- 
parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once  ;  the  walls 
themselves,  being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition  nor  placed  upon 
so  unassailable  an  eminence  as  those  of  Agrigentum,  gave  way 
on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  still  the  besieged,  with  obstinate 
valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to  penetrate  within,  re-estab- 
lishing during  the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made 
during  the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  population  aided,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements  ;  so 
the  defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with 
the  long-expected  reinforcement.  It  comprised  his  newly-levied 
mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours  from  the 
Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  amounting  in  all  to 
50,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
as  Timseus  represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war  sailed  round 
Cape  Pachynus  to  co-operate  with  them  off  Gela.1 
i  Dioddr.  xiii.  109. 
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Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite 

to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  com- 
b.c.  405.  .  .  .     ,  .  °  „     ,        TT.  , 

mumcation  with  his   fleet.      His    presence    having 

Dionysius  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in 
forageneral  his  turn  the  aggressor  ;  employing  both  his  cavalry 
the  Cartha-  and  his  fleet  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept 
gimanarmy.  ^heir  supplies.  The  contest  now  assumed  a  character 
nearly  the  same  as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks.  At  length,  after 
twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Dionysius,  finding  that  he 
had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger 
had  been  expected,  that  camp  was  unfortified ;  it  was  there, 
accordingly,  that  Dionysius  resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack 
with  his  left  division,  consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks, 
sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simul- 
taneously from  seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to 
strike  blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  con- 
sisting of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or 
western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  left  of 
the  Carthaginian  camp  ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mercenary 
troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to  advance 
through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the  advanced  or  central  portion 
of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their  battering-machinery 
was  posted.  His  cavalry  was  directed  to  hold  themselves  in 
reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack  proved  successful ;  or  for 
protection  to  the  retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  failed.1 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or  seaward 
b.c.  405.  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot  division 
He  is  de-  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  executed,  and 
oWigecfS?  promised  at  first  to  be  successful.  The  assailants 
retreat.  overthrew  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way  into  the 

camp,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders,  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but 
reinforced  from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet 
unmolested.  But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  the 
right  did  not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  intended,  and 
the  centre  never  attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a 
i  Dioddr.  xiii.  109. 
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circuitous  march  over  the  Geloan  plain  round  the  city,  which 
occupied  longer  time  than  had  been  calculated  ;  while  Dionysius 
with  the  mercenaries  around  him,  intending  to  march  through  the 
city,  found  themselves  so  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they 
made  very  slow  progress,  and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could 
emerge  on  the  Carthaginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so 
many  other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular  ; 
perhaps  also,  further  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently  taken 
for  defence.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up 
to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left  had  been  already 
repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the 
concurrent  force  of  the  main  Carthaginian  army.  Dionysius  and 
his  mercenaries,  coming  up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for 
attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city 
without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault,  or  both 
the  one  and  the  other,   we  are  unable  certainly  to   B0  405 
determine.    There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which   evacuate: 
should  discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for   KamaSna— 
abandoning  Gela.     After  retiring  again  within  the   flight  of  the 
walls,  he  called  together  his  principal  friends  to  con-   0f  both 10n 
suit  what  was  best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  opinion  J^S'are 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  further  hazard  for  the  taken  and 
preservation  of  the   town.      Dionysius  now    found   theCartha- 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  Diokles  after  the  g^2"13- 
defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  the  other  Syracusan 
generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of  their  provision- 
fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.     He  felt  constrained  to  abandon  Gela, 
taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of 
the  inhabitants.     Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of  flight 
secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial-truce  for 
the  ensuing  day  ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000  light  troops, 
with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout  the 
whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.1    Under 
cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the  Geloan  population  to 
evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the  commencement  of  night,  while 
i  Dioddr.  xiii.  111. 
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he  himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect 
them.  All  hurried  forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning 
to  best  account  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay 
Kamarina — Kamarina  the  immovable,1  as  it  was  pronounced  by 
an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night  seeming  to 
falsify  the  epithet.  Not  thinking  himself  competent  to  defend 
this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Kamarinaean  population  to 
become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.  The  same  heart- 
rending scene  which  has  already  been  recounted  at  Agrigentum 
and  Himera  was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to 
Syracuse — a  fugitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes, 
free  as  well  as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they 
knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not  molested 
by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  discovering  the 
abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and  took 
possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the  valuable  property  within 
it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indiscrimi- 
nately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind — old  men,  sick,  and 
children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid. 
Some  ol  the  conquerors  further  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts 
by  crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.  * 

Amidst  the  sufterings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however, 
indignation  and  tne  compassion  of  the  protecting  army,  other 
and  charges  feelings  also  were  powerfully  aroused.  Dionvsius, 
of  treachery       .       ,     .    ,  A  J  _         _  «.    •  .        . 

against  who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and  so  effective  m 

Dionysius.  calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before,  was  now 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of 
wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and 
among  the  army.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also  Cela  and  Kamarina, 
in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable 
neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient 
servitude  under    his  dominion.      It  was    remarked    that  his 

f    1  M)>   Kivel   Kafiapivav,  a/civijrbs  yap  2Diod6r.  xiii.  111.      ovSefiia  yap  %» 

a/xeiviDV —  7rap'  avrots  (/>ec.6w  tuiv  a\<.<TKop.ei/u>v,  a\\' 

"Fatis  nunquam  concessa  moTeri  cLavixnaOu^  tuv  ^tuxtjkotwv  ovs  p-ev  av- 
Apparet  Camarina  procul ".  ea-ravpovv,    o!s    6 '    cupopi?rovs    inyjyov 

Virgil,  ^Jneid,  iii.  701.       v£p«s. 
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achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of  the 
large  force  which  he  brought  with  him  ;  that  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to  compel,  or  even 
to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight ;  that  the  mercenaries  especially, 
the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only  sustained  no 
loss,  but  had  never  been  brought  into  action ;  that  while  his 
measures  taken  against  the  enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and 
inefficient,  they  on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to 
pursue  hirn  in  his  flight — thus  affording  a  strong  presumption 
of  connivance  between  them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  by  all,  except  his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always 
kept  near  him  for  security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made 
the  attack  and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent  battle, 
were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them  thus  unsup- 
ported, that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and  marched  across  the 
centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen,  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground  of  Mutiny 
anger  against  Dionysius — partly  from  his  misconduct  °f  the 
or  supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enterprise,  but  horsemen- 
still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he  had  just  of/to"  e 
erected   over  his  fellow-citizens.      This  despotism,    Syracuse, 
having  been  commenced  in  gross  fraud  and  con  sum-   against 
mated  by  violence,  was  now  deprived  of  the  only     lonysms- 
plausible  colour  which  it  had  ever  worn,  since  Dionysius  had 
been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians 
as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced  and  super- 
seded.   Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated  at 
once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during  the  retreat 
and  killing  him.     But  finding  him  too  carefully  guarded  by  the 
mercenaries  who  always  surrounded  his  person,  they  went  off  in 
a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping 
out  Dionysius.      As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been 
received  of  the  defeat  and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission 
without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia,   the  primitive 
interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set  apart  by 
the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power.     They  immediately 
8—28 
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assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius,  which  they  found 
richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind. 
He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks  ;  so  that  he  must  have 
begun  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that 
his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants 
not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth,  but 
also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards  died  of 
the  outrage.1  Against  this  unfortunate  woman  they  probably 
cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates.  They  at  the  same  time 
spread  abroad  the  news  that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return  ; 
for  they  fully  confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed 
among  the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him.2  After  having  betrayed 
his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians, 
by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted), 
he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality, 
before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse  was  now  free,  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute 
formally  her  popular  government. 

Had   these    Syracusans    taken    any    reasonable    precautions 

against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would 

probably   have    proved    correct.      The    career    of 

imprudence    Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.    But  while  they 

—they  are      abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his  house 

surprised  n    ,       J   .  .  ,  .         .-       , 

and  over-  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife,  they  were  so 
the^rapfd^    rasnly  confident  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin 

Dion"1?*  anc*  *n  tfte*r  own  mastei7  °f  tfte  insular  portion  of 
the  city,  that  they  neglected  to  guard  the  gate  of 
Achradina  (the  outer  city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and 
promptitude  of  Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed 
of  their  secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  senti- 
ments, he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he 
could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack. 
Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
devoted  soldiers— 100  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his  army 
and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  400 
stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles.  He  arrived  there  about  mid- 
1  Dioddr,  xiii.  112 ;  xiv.  44.    Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.       «  Diodor.  xiii.  112. 
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night,  and  presented  himself,  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which 
he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies, 
but  at  that  of  Achradina,  which  latter  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  formed  a  separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with 
the  Nekropolis  between  them.1  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he 
presently  discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to 
apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as 
to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for  celerity 
of  progress,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part 
only  of  his  division  were  with  him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived 
while  the  flames  were  doing  their  work,  he  entered,  with  the 
whole  body,  into  Achradina,  or  the  outer  city.  Marching 
rapidly  through  the  streets,  he  became  master,  without  resistance, 
of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place, 
which  formed  its  chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies, 
astounded  by  this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into 
Achradina,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  Dionysius  ;  and  being  themselves  very 
few  in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his 
mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all 
his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small  and  successive 
parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came  out  of  Ortygia.  He 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion,  slew  such  as  he  could  find 
within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in  exile.  The  great 
body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who  but  the  evening  before 
were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with  common  prudence 
have  maintained  themselves  in  it — were  thus  either  destroyed  or 
driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established  themselves 
in  the  town  of  iEtna. 2 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the  ensuing 
day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries,  and  also  by  the  Sicilian 

^  *  Diodflr.  viii.  113.    napv\v  nepl  jueVas  two  plans,  Illustrating  the  siege  of  the 

vvKras  n-pos  tt)v  irv\r)v  tt}s  'AxpaStvrj?  town  by  the  Athenians  ;  also  to  a  third 

.     .     ,     ei<rr)\awe  fiidt  ttj?  'AxpaSivrjs,  plan,  annexed  to  this  volume,  repre- 

&c.  sonting   Syracuse  as  it  stood  at  the 

For   an   explanation   of  the  topo-  end  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his 

graphy    of    Syracuse,    the    reader   is  additions. 

referred  to  an  Appendix  annexed  to        2  Diod&r.  xiii.  113.  Compare  Xenoph. 

the  sixth  Volume  of  this  History,  with  Hellen.  ii.  3,  5. 
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allies,  who  had  now  completed  their  march.  The  miserable 
Dion  . us  sufferers  from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked 
master  of  upon  him  with  indignation  as  their  betrayer,  went 
yracuse.  ^  reside  at  Leontini,  seemingly  as  companions 
of  the  original  Leontine  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer  chose  to  remain 
there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini  thus  became  again  an  inde- 
pendent city.1 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Dionysius, 
yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master  of 
Syracuse  than  ever,  and  had  m^re  completely  trodden  down 
his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and 
chased  away  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful 
citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such  formidable 
enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders  to  any  party  which 
sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the  strongest  of  all  negative 
securities  for  the  prolongation  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public 
assembly  any  longer  at  Syracuse  to  which  he  had  to  render  account 
of  his  proceedings  at  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agrigentum.  All 
such  popular  securities  he  had  already  overridden  or  subverted. 
The  superiority  of  force  and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon 
which  his  rule  rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive 
than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Dionysius 
might  still  have  found  defence  difficult  if  Imilkon 
had  marched  on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from 
the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  had  laid 
energetic  siege  to  Syracuse.  From  all  hazard  and 
alarm  of  this  sort  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by 
propositions  for  peace,  which  came  spontaneously 
tendered  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous  possessions, 

1  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ii.  3,  5)  states  Diod&rus  notices  (xiii.  113).    Leontini, 

that  "the  Leontines,  co-vesidents  at  recognized  as  independent  by  the  peace 

Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  city  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned 

from  Dionysius  and  the  Syvacusans  ".  again  shortly  afterwards  as  indepen- 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  a  dent  (xiv.  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to- 

part  of  the  same  transaction  as  what  Syracuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 


B.C.  405. 

Proposi- 
tions of 
peace  come 
from  Imil- 
kon.   Terms 
of  peace. 
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and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily.  They  shall  keep, 
besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  The  towns  of  Gela 
and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their  present  fugitive 
inhabitants,  but  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage,  and 
destroying  their  walls  and  fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messene,  as  well  as  all  the 
Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.1 

4.  All  the  captives  and  all  the  ships  taken  on  both  sides 
shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  concluded. 
Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  to  Car-   Collusion 
thage,  assigning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  tribu-   of  Dionysius 
tary,  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  yet  cartha- 
as  Syracuse  was,  after   all,  the  great  prize  to  be  Sonfirm'his° 
obtained,  the  conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the   dominion 
security  of  all  the  remainder,  we  are  astonished  that  cuse.  JPes- 
Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a  til^Cartha- 
moment  so  obviously  promising.     It  appears  that  ginian 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  aimy" 
the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have 
forbidden  future  operations.     The  announcement  of  this  event 
however,  though  doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a 
way  somewhat  confused.2    And  when  we  read    as  one  of  the 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  114.    iea.1  Svpa/covo-iovs    persion  of  the  army  of  Dionysius  in  its 
fihv  vtto  Aiovva-tov  reraxOai,  &c.  retreat — the  struggle  within  the  walls 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  114.  of  Syracuse.    There  is  nothing  in  all 
Dioddrus  begins  this  chapter  with    this  to  which  StoTrep  can  refer.    But  a 

the  words — Sio-rrep  virb  tup  it  pay-  few     lines     further     on,     after     the 

fj.dro)v    ai/ayKa£6/u.evos    'IixI\ku>v,  conditions  of  peace  had  been  specified, 

eire/j.\l/ei/  et?  SvpaKoucra?  KiqpvKa,  irapa-  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  terrible  disease 

KaXwv     tous     T)TTTj/j.eVovs     Sia\vaacr6ai.  (vtto  tjjs  voaov)  which  laid  waste  the 

aa/xe'i'ws  8'  viraKovaavTos  tov  Aioi/vaCov,  Carthaginian    army,    as    if    he    had 

ttjv  elprjvr)v  en\  ToiaSe  eQevro,  &c.  mentioned  it  before. 

Now  there    is    not   the     smallest  I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  fiber 

matter  of   fact  either   mentioned   or  alte  Geschicbte,  vol.  hi.  pp.  212, 213)  the 

indicated  before  to   which  the  word  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  a  gap 

Sionep  can  have  reference.    Nothing  is  iii  Diodorus  "intentionally  disguised 

mentioned  but  success  on  the  part  of  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  noticed  by 

the  Carthaginians  and  disaster  on  the  any  editor".     Some  such  conclusion 

part  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  repulse  of  the  seems  to  me  unavoidable.     Niebuhr 

attack  made  by  Dionysius  upon  the  thinks  that  in  the  lost  portion  of  the 

Carthaginian  camp— his   retreat   and  text    it     was    stated    that    Imilkon 

evacuation  of  Gela  and  Kamarina— the  marched  on  to  Syracuse,  formed  the 

occupation  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians  siege   of   the   place,    and   was   there 

—the  disorder,  mutiny,  and  partial  dis-  visited  with  the  terrific  pestilence  to 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that 
"The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius,"  we  discern 
plainly  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely 
overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground  for 
those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged  him 
with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  order  to  assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, in  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognizing 
its  autonomy,  could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal 
government.  If  they  determined  to  recognize  by  formal  treaty 
the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  had  purchased  the  favour  from  them  by  some  underhand 
service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and 
Agathokles — the  latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points 
the  parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  them- 
selves of  Carthaginian  support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the 
despotism  of  Syracuse.1 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is  said 
to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of  their 
numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Africa,  either 
found  it  already  there  or  carried  it  with  them  ;  for  the  mortality 
at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily.2 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  B.C.  that  this  treaty  was  con- 
b.o.  405.  eluded,  which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on 
Near  tne  south  of  Sicily  to   the  Carthaginian  dominion, 

inUmeof06  an(*  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that  of  Dionysius. 
this  peace  It  was  in  September  or  October  of  the  same  year  that 
victory  of  Lysander  effected  his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian 
Lysander  at  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascen- 
tami— sym-  dency  and  power  of  Athens,  and  gave  commencement 
sparta°with  t°  tne  Lacedaemonian  empire,  completed  by  the 
Dionysius.  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander  in  so  many 

which  allusion  is  made  in  the  remaining  he  lost  it  by  design,  as  suitable  to  his 

portion  of  the  text.    This  also  is  nowise  political   projects,   and   that    by   the 

improbable  ;  yet  I  do  not  venture  to  terms   of    the   subsequent   treaty  he 

assert   it,    since   the   pestilence   may  held    the    territory    round    Syracuse 

possibly  have  broken  out  while  Imilkon  only      under      Carthaginian      supre- 

was  still  at  Gela.  macy. 

Niebuhr    further     considers    that  i  Justin,  xxii.  2 ;   Plutarch,  Timo- 

Dionysius    lost    the    battle   of    Gela  leon,  c.  2, 7, 9. 

through   miserable  generalship,  that  2  pibd6r.  xiii.  114. 
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cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disastrous 
working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to 
the  coming  period.  The  new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta 
now  became  involved,  imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Diony- 
sius such  as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt, 
and  which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the 
durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of 
Lacedaemonian  agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans 
of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or  other  parts  of 
Greece.1 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of 
distress,  depression,   and  alarm  throughout  all  the   ^ 

P  Depressed 

south  of  Sicily.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  condition  of 
Gela  and  Kamarina  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  0f  Southern 
fugitive  population  ,  yet  with  demolished  walls,  Sicily,  from 
with  all  traces  of  previous  opulence  and  comfort  Pachynusta 
effaced  by  the  plunderers,  and  under  the  necessity  of  *  yb{eum- 
paying  tribute  to  Carthage.  The  condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory,  was 
worse  ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.  No  free  Hellenic 
territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between  Cape  Pachynus 
and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan  mind, 
the  withdrawal  from   Sicily  of  the   terror-striking 
Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  and   position  of 
would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.2    It  had  been   Dl0nysius- 
brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  consequence  of  his 
exploits ;  for  his  military  operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela  had 

1  Diod&r.  xiv.  10.  B  ;  p.  355  F). 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Diony-        His  letter  is  written  with  a  view  of 

sius  by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically  recommending  a  compromise  at  Syra- 

denounced    by    Isokrates,    Orat.    iv.  case  between   the   party  of   freedom 

(Panegyric.)   s.   145  ;   Orat.    viii.   (De  and  the  descendants  of  Dionysius  and 

Pace)  s.  122.  Hipparinus ;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as 

2  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Diony-  good  a  case  as  he  can  in  favour  of  the 
sius  and  Hipparinus  on  this  occasion  title  of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gra- 
as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  titude  of  the  Syracusans. 

insist  upon  oxtraoidinary  valour  and  He  reluctantly  admits   how  much 

ability  on  tbeir  parts,  but  assigns  the  Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards  abused 

result  mainly  to  fortune  and  the  favour  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 

of  the  gods  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  Syracusans  (p.  353  C). 
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been  completely  unsuccessful  (and  even  worse) ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  suffered  no  harm  except  from  the  pestilence.  While 
his  partisans  had  thus  a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of 
the  city,  he  also  gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the 
recent  events.  He  had  obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  hia 
government  from  the  Carthaginians ;  he  had  destroyed  or  ban- 
ished the  chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed  to  his  dominion,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he  had  brought  back  all  his  mer- 
cenary troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to  provide  pre- 
cautions for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should  recover 
spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist. 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  islet 
strong  for-  called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position  to  be 
and  other  ^e^  separately  from  Achradina  and  the  remaining 
buildings  city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall,  provided  with 
Dkmysius^  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate  defences  of  every  kind, 
about*  immediately  outside  of  the  mole  which  connected 

Ortygia.  this  islet  with  Sicily.  On  the  outside  of  this  new 
wall  he  provided  convenient  places  for  transacting  business, 
porticos  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable  multitude, 
and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public 
magazine  of  corn.1  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the  traders  con- 
gregated, under  or  near  the  outer  wails  of  his  peculiar  fortress. 
As  a  further  means  of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel 
or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and  behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel 
was  close  to  the  Lesser  Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing 
it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  provided 
with  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him 
against  attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer 
city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose ;  and 
making  him  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war 
and  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

i  That  this  was  the  position  of  the  may  presume  that  they  were  begun  at 
fortified  horrea  publico,  at  Syracuse  we  this  time  by  DJonysius,  as  they  form  a 
see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21.    I  think  we    natural  part  of  his  scheme. 
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To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;  to  fill  it  He  assigns 
with  devoted  adherents  was  another.     For  Dionysius,   houses  in 
the  instruments  of  dominion   were  his  mercenary  his  soldiers 
troops  and  body-guards— men  chosen  by  himself  from  JJnVS?" 
their  aptitude  to  his  views,  identified  with  him  in   distributes 

•    .         ,  ■>  ....  .  the  lands  of 

interest,  and  consisting  m  large  proportion  not  Syracuse 
merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  liberated  slaves.  anew* 
To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support 
and  residence.  He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  proprietors, 
and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own  intimate 
partisans  and  soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet,  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his 
own  person  against  the  very  garrison,  or  standing  army,  by  means 
of  which  he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.1  Having  provided 
houses  for  his  soldiers  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia,  he 
proceeded  to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by  the 
like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors  and  re-appropriation 
of  lands  without.  He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syracusan 
territory,  reserving  the  best  lands  and  the  best  shares  for  his 
own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his  mercenaries, 
and  apportioning  the  remaining  territory  in  equal  shares  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distri- 
bution the  latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the 
former ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a 
citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised 
slaves  became  new  citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest.2 

Eespecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortifying 
to  have  no  further  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or  three 
brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of 
lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of  the 

1  DiodSr.  XIV.  7.  re  <pikoi<;  ko.L  rot?  e<//  Tjys^oj/ias  rerayfxi- 
The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the    vois-    ryv  S'  akk-qv  e^eptcrev  in- 

acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his  mer-  i<r»js    £  e  v  w    re    k  a  I   ttoAittj,   o-v/x- 

cenavies  without  the  acropolis,  but  Still  irepLkaputv  rio  twv  nokiriov  bvo^art.  tovs 

within  Ortygia,  are  noticed  in  Plato's  ^Aevflepw/ueVous  SovAovs,  ovs  etcdkei  veo- 

account  of   his  visit  to  the  younger  nokira?.    SteStxiKe  Se  ko.1  ras  oiicias  toi? 

Dionysius  (Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  ;  oxAoi?,  ?rAV  twi/  ev  tj?  Nijctw  •  ravra?  Se 

Epist.  iii.  p.  315).  rot?  <£iAoi?  kcu  tois  ixt<r8o<f>6pon  eSaprj- 

2  Diod6r.  xiv.  7.  Tr}?  Se  xwpas  rr\v  <ra.ro.  en-et  Se  ra  Kara  rr\v  rvpavvida 
likv  api'arrjv  egekotxevos  eSup-qararo  t<h$  xakSts  «§6(cei  SiwKrjK^ai,  <fec. 
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property  of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or  Knights  whom  he  had 
recently  put  down  or  banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their 
property  would  be  confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession 
for  re-assignment.  It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch 
as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From 
this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  compre- 
hensive idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  number 
of  these  last  we  do  not  know  ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long 
afterwards  the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amount- 
ing to  about  10,000.  *  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in  Ortygia, 
nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would  suffice.  How 
far  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be 
adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim  of  allowing 
residence  in  Ortygia  to  none  but  friends  and  partisans  passed 
from  Dionysius  into  a  traditional  observance  for  future  anti- 
popular  governments  of  Syracuse.  The  Koman  consul  Mar  cell  us, 
when  he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  pre- 
scribed the  rule  of  admitting  into  the  islet  none  but  Romans, 
and  of  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  residents.2 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so  extensive 

a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domicile,  cannot 
exacSonsof  ^ave  ^een  accomplisne(l  in  less  than  a  considerable 
Dionysius—  time,  nor  without  provoking  considerable  resistance 
at  Syracuse.   in  detail.     Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary 

cost  of  such  fortification  must  have  been  very  heavy. 
How  Dionysius  contrived  to  levy  the  money  we  do  not  know. 
Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space  of  five 
years  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property  ; 
that  is,  20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  whole  property.3  To 
what  years  this  statement  refers  we  do  not  know,  nor  what  was 
the  amount  of  contribution  exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  78.  little  pretence  to  numerical  accuracy. 

So  also  after  the  death  of  the  elder  2  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  32,  84  ;  38,  98. 
Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  mili-        3  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  9,  4.     koL  ^ 

tary  force  as  having   been  pappdpuv  *io-<f>opa  tuv  reAwv  (rvpawiKov  eo-Ti)  ev 

(ivplavSpov  <f>v\a.Krjv  (Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  nepre  yap  Zreaip  eirl  Aiovv(rCov  ttjv  ov- 

10).    These  expressions,  however,  have  viav  airavav  eio-e^fo^eVat  avpe^aive. 
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before  us.  But  we  may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would 
not  scruple  to  lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus  come  to 
aggravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of  property,  and  the 
still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a  numerous  standing  army 
domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  discontent  among 
the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and  that  numbers  of  them  were 
greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
excluding  Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a 
moment  masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Gela.1 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt,  there 
could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse,  under 
a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force  as-   463'. 
sembled  in  Ortygia.     But  a  suitable  moment  speedily   Dionysius 
occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  new  appro-   marches  out 

.     .       f.       ,  f  „  ,  .         of  Syracuse 

priation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries,   against  the 
Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of  the  auto-   mutinjTof 
nomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  some   the  Syracu- 

01  1     -i     •  -i    i       .  ■.     «       1  .  san  soldiers 

01  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  in  the  recent  war.   at  Herbesa 
He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a  military  force,   the  com™ 
consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  mander 
armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under  a  commander  named 
Dorikus.     While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the 
Syracusan  troops,   finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and 
animated  with  one  common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures 
for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.     The  commander  Dorikus,  in 
striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers  ;2  upon  which  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.    They  slew 
Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free 
Syracusan  citizens,  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp 
to  unite  against  the  despot.     They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith 
to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the 
Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile 

1  Diodorus,  xiv.  7.  rence  very  similar  at  MendS  in  Thrace 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  7.    Compare  an  occur-    (Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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from  Dionysius.  Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy 
among  the  Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for  every 
effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and 
The  Syra-  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  in- 
cusaninsur-  timidated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means 
assistance  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he 
^jum  fn£  nad  received  after  the  return  march  from  Gela,  he  raised 
Messtog,  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syra- 
pionysius  cuse  to  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his 
in  Ortygia.  Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the 
latter,  thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had  slain 
Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by  the  Horse- 
men, or  returning  exiles  from  iEtna.  Resolved  to  spare  no  effort 
for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys  to  Messene  and  Rhegiuni, 
as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid ;  while  they  at  the  same  time 
marched  with  ail  their  force  to  Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Epipolse.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  remained  in 
this  position,  or  whether  they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy 
of  the  population,  to  possess  themselves  further  of  the  outer  city 
Achradina,  and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Diony- 
sius was  certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  country  ; 
but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in  Ortygia, 
now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans  and  mercenaries. 
If  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been 
prevented  from  easy  communication  with  it.  The  assailants 
extended  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolae  to 
the  Greater  as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour.1  A  considerable 
naval  force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Rhegium, 
giving  to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side  ; 
while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no  further  assist- 
ance, testified  their  sympathy  by  sending  Nikoteles  as  adviser.2 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free 
city,  offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  pro- 
mised equal  citizenship  to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert 
him. 

1  Diod6r.  xiv.  8.  «  Diod6r.  xiv.  10. 
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Several  of  the  mercenaries,  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well  as 
intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  irresistible  force 
which  characterizes  the  first  burst  of  a  popular  move-   KyshS- 
ment,  actually  came  over  and  were  well  received,   Reapplies 
■bi_  Lav  l  *  •  i  to  a  body  °£ 

HiVerytnmg  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  lnsur-   Campanians 

gents,  who,  not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  thagfn?an 
blockade,  brought  up  battering-machines  and  vehe-  service 
mently  assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.  Nothing  now 
saved  Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he 
had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.  And  even  though 
sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so  desperate,  that 
desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased.  He  himself  began 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ;  discussing 
with  his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between  death  under  a 
valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety  purchased  by  a  dis- 
honourable flight.  There  remained  but  one  means  of  rescue  :  to 
purchase  the  immediate  aid  of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Campa- 
nian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed 
probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His  brother-in-law  Polyxenus 
advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest  horse,  to  visit  in  person  the 
Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this 
counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two  intimate  friends,  Heloris 
and  Megakles,  who  both  impressed  upon  him  that  the  royal  robe 
was  the  only  honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of 
quitting  his  post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he 
was  dragged  away  by  the  leg.1  Accordingly,  Dionysius  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  without  quitting  Ortygia ;  sending  private 
envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if  they 
would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Carthaginians 
were    probably    under   obligation  not  to  oppose    this,  having 

i  Dioddr.  xiv.  8 ;  xx.  78.    Isokratfis,  been  delivered  by  Dionysius  himself, 

Or.  vi.  (Archidamus),  sect.  49.  not  as  addressed  to  him  (Livy,  xxiv. 

It  appears  that  Tiraseus  the  historian  22). 

ascribed  this  last  observation  to  Philis-  IsokratSs,     while     recording     the 

tus,  and  Dioddrus  copies  Timaras  in  saying,  represents  it  as  having  been 

one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  delivered  when  the  Carthaginians  were 

though  not  in  the  other.    But  Philistua  pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by  siege,  hav- 

himself  in  his  history  asserted  that  the  ing  in  mind   doubtless   the  siege  or 

observation  had  been  made  by  another  blockade  undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven 

person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35).  years  afterwards.     Bnt  I  apprehend 

The   saying    seems  to  have  been  this  to  be  a  misconception.    The  story 

remembered    and    cited    long    after-  seems  to  suit  better  to  the  earlier  occa* 

wards  iu  Syracuse,  but  cited  as  having  sion  named  by  Dioddrus. 
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ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the  possession  of 
Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
He  amuses  assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
tht  aSS,th*  Pr°l°nge(l  defence,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to 
feigned  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  private  friends  and  effects. 

-arrivai0of  Permission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
the  Cam-  five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
vfctS-y  of  had  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
Dionysius.  themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  con- 
sidering Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded. 
Not  merely  was  all  further  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces  were 
in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  disbanded, 
by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to 
iEtna ;  while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their 
various  lands  and  properties.  The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a 
popular  force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring 
time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged  their 
usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,1  was  now 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the 
length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out  by  Dionysius,  without  taking 
heed  to  maintain  their  force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until 
his  promised  departure  should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In 
this  unprepared  and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Campanians,2  who,  attacking  and 
defeating  them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through 
to  join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time  a  reinforcement 
of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs 
was  now  completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among 
the  assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimi- 
nation and  quarrel.  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently 
dismissed    Horsemen,   declared    in  favour  of   throwing  it   up 


1  Herodot.  v.  71 ;  ThucydidGs,  i.  112.  look  at  the  position  of  Agyrium  on  the 

2  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on  map,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed  by  how  mercenaries  coming  from  the 
Agyrium,  and  deposited  their  baggage  Carthaginian  territory,  and  in  great 
in  the  care  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  haste  to  reach  Syracuse,  can  have 
that  town  (Dioddr.  xiv.  9).    But  if  we  passed  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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altogether  and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  JEtna — a  resolution 
which  they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his 
opponents  thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis  or 
Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victorious, 
and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains  to  prevent 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own 
troops  ;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity. 
He  was  anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder  ; 
for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired  to  iEtna, 
where  no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with 
the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to 
return  to  Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent 
forbearance  towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the 
slain.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had 
left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The 
larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all  submission 
to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  iEtna.  Such  as  did  return 
were  well  treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to 
follow  their  example.1 

Thus   was    Dionysius  rescued  from  a    situation    apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion  ;  chiefly   B#c.  403. 
through  the  rash  presumption    (as  on   the  former   Diotiysius 
occasion  after  the  retreat  from   Gela),  the  want  of  strengthens 
persevering  union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding   dSpotism 
leader,  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.      His  first  J2JJJ5?11 
proceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campa-   assistance 
nians.     For  though  he  had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  by  the    im 
his  restoration,  he  was  well  aware  that  they  were   |p^xttaI^_ 
utterly  faithless,  and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  Nikoteies 
were  likely  to  turn  against  him.2    But  he  adopted   thfan^piit 
other  more    efficient    means   for    strengthening  his  to  death, 
dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of 

i  Dioclflr.  xiv.  9.  xiv.  48),  where  they  wore  welcomed  and 

2  Diodor.  xiv.   9.     The  subsequent  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 

Sroceedings  of  the  Campanians  justified  In     the    night    they    set    upon     the 

is  wisdom  in  dismissing  them.    They  Entellan  citizens  by  surprise,  put  them 

went  to  Entella  (a  town  among  the  all  to  death,  married  their  widows  and 

dependencies    of    Carthage,    in    the  daughters,  and  kept  possession  of  the 

south-western  portion  of  Sicily— Diod.  town  for  themselves. 
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that  danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped,  He  was 
assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named 
Aristus,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at 
Syracuse.  While  Nikoteles,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head  co  obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government, 
Aristus,  on  the  contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius. 
He  seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  impeached 
and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretending  himself  to  act  along 
with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in 
defence  of  their  freedom,1  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then 
betrayed  them.  The  despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen 
himself  more  decisively  than  before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the 
effective  popular  leaders  thus  made  known  to  him  ;  while  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  discouraged  by  finding 
Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 
Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage  to 

strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season  of 
the  harvest,  while  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields,  he 

citizens—  caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized 
strengthens  &[\  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
cations  of  robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he 
augments  further  proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications 
his  merce-      round  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  standing 

army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling 
more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  surrounded 
himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger  than  any  other 
Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He  was  yet  further 
strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of  Sparta, 
now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency,2  and  by  the 

1  Dioddr.    xiv.    10.       aTrecrreiAav    (ot  Nt/coTe'Arjj'  toi>  KopivBiov  avelKcv,  a<jj>r?y- 

Aa/ceSai/xovioi)  "ApicTTOi',  avdpa  roiv  eiri-  ou/xei'ov  toiv  'Svpanovaiuv  •    roi/s  6e  ttio"- 

^taviav,    eis    2vpa/cou(ra?,    tw    /ner    A.6yw  Tevaavras    irpoSovs,    tov    fiev    rvpavvov 

rpoajroiov/aevoi    icaTaKnreiv    rt)v    Svvacr-  itrxvpbv  KOTeVrrjae,  5ia  8e  tjj?    irpafews 

reiav,  Trj  8'  a\r)deia  (TTrevSovres  au^ijcrat  rauTrjs    dcrx^poveif  enoiri<rev   aiirby   apa 

tt)I>   TvpavvCSa'    rjKmgov    yap    (rv-yKara-  «cai  ty)v  iro.TpL&a.     Compare  xiv.  70. 

<TKeva£ovTe<;    tt)v    ap\r)v,    vnrjKOOV    ei-eiv  2  Diodur.  xiv.  10.       Kal  ra  koura.  vrap- 

top  Aiovvatoi/  5td  Ta9  evepyetri'a?.     6  8'  e<TK.eva£eTO     irpbs     ttjv     a<T<f>d\eiav  ^ttj? 

'Apiaros    KaTanXevaas   el?    2vpaKOV(ra?,  Tvpavvidos,    w?    av    epyois     t/Stj     iretpav 

Kal  to  Tvpavvrt)  XdOpa  nepl  tovtwv   5ta-  elArj^ws,   on  irav  vnoixivovaiv  oi  "Xvpa- 

Aex^els,  tovs  Te  Xvpaxovaiovs  avaaeitav,  kov<HOi  X*PIV  T°v  Ml  $ov\tveiv. 
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presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  ambassador 
to  countenance  and  exalt  him.1  The  Spartan  alliance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Sparta,  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms,2  and  whose 
restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epameinondas,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse  were 
prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  naturally  b.o.  401— 
tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  well  as  plunder  *0.0,  . 
beyond  the  border.  Not  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  conquers 
war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  north  ^tana,  and 
and  north-west  of  the  Syracusan  territory ;  the  Leontini. 
Grecian  (Chalkidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini, 
and  the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chalkidic 
cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even  before  the  Athenian  expedition, 
and  remained  as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with 
the  Carthaginians,  when  it  had  been  declared  independent. 
Naxus  and  Katana  had  contrived  to  retain  their  independence 
against  Syracuse,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament 
ander  Nikias.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius 
marched  out  from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  iEtna, 
occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his 
dominion.  Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation,3  yet  these 
men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on  summoning  the  inhabi- 
tants to  surrender,  he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  strenuous  defence ;  so  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  than  plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced 
onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a 
feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and 
Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened  intrigues. 
Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and  Prokles,  general  of  Naxus, 
were  both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities.  Until  the 
l  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2.       2  Diod6r.  xiv.  34.       3  Dioddr.  xiv.  58. 
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negotiations  were  completed,  Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if 
turning  his  arms  elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna. 
Here  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  Ennsean  citizen  named 
Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native 
town  by  promises  of  assistance,  on  condition  of  being  himself 
admitted  afterwards.  Aeimnestus  made  the  attempt  and 
succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Dionysius,  who 
resented  this  proceeding  so  vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the 
Ennaeans  in  putting  down  Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner 
into  their  hands,  and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge, 
without  further  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  Erbita, 
before  which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the 
bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Eatana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was 
admitted  at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city, 
disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  garrison. 
Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands  by  the  like  corruption  on  the 
part  of  Prokle*s,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  after  which  the  walls  as  well 
a?  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  ol 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  how- 
ever retained  in  his  possession  hostages  for  their  fidelity  j1  the 
site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  captures  struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that 
when  Dionysius  renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer 
felt  competent  to  resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their 
city,  to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens  ;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his 
despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  city 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.2 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupting 
the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were  of  serioua 
power  of  moment,  and  spread  so  much  alarm  among  the  Sikels 
Foundluon  of  the  interior  that  Archonidfe,  the  Sikel  prince  of 
of  Aleesa  by  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and 
Archomdes.    gQ.^  ^^rawing  to  a  new  s[te  beyond  the  Nebrode 

'  Dioddr.  xiv.  16.  *  piod&r.  xiv  15. 
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mountains,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  hi*  Tiercenary  soldiers, 
and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alsesa.1 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  sanguine 
despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to  still  greater   b.o.  400- 
enterprises.     He  resolved  to  commence  aggressive  war  397' 
with  the  Carthaginians.    But  against  such  formidable  of  Dionysius 
enemies  large  preparations  were  indispensable,  defen-   u0p™ake  war 
sive  as  well  as  offensive,  before  his  design  could  be   Carthage, 
proclaimed.    First  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibility 
of  Syracuse  against  all  contingencies.     Five  Grecian  cities  on  the 
south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the  second  in  Sicily,  had  already 
undergone  the  deplorable  fate  of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian 
host — a  calamity  which  might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse 
also,  especially  if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade 
impossible. 

Now  the   Athenian  blockade   under  Nikias  had  impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.   Locality  of 
The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a   dange^ST 
wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  sea,  which   which  the 
was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would   been 
have  been  entirely  completed  had  the  original  com-   ^e  AtheX-n 
mander  been  Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.     The  nian  siege, 
prodigious  importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae  to  the  safety  of 
the    city  had    been    demonstrated    by   the    most   unequivocal 
evidence. 

In  a  preceding  volume  I  have  already  described  the  site  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the  outer  city  called 
Achradina.  Epipolee  was  a  gentle  ascent  west  of  Achradina.  It 
was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  by 
lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  precipitously,  about  twenty 
feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part.  These  lines  of  cliff  nearly 
converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope  called  Euryalus,  leaving  a 
narrow  pass  or  road  between  elevated  banks,  which  communicated 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  16.    This  ArchonidSs  Nikias   and    tin     Athenian    iuvaders 

may  probably  have  been  son  of  the  against   Syracuse,    died   just    before 

Sikel  prince   Archonides,  who,   hav-  Gylippus  reached  Sicily  (Thucydides, 

ing  taken  active  part  as  an  ally  of  vii.  1). 
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with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epipolse  thus 
formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  upward  from 
its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus ; 
and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the  northern,  the 
other  by  the  southern,  line  of  cliffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  commanding  the  narrow  road  which 
approached  Epipolse  from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and 
through  which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the 
declivity  of  Epipolse,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep, 
though  less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.1 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could 
never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the 
Great  Harbour — an  enterprise  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians 
were  near  accomplishing,  because  they  first  surprised  from  the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured 
down  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolse.  I  have  already  described  how 
the  arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field 
at  a  time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half 
finished  ;  having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipolse  south- 
ward down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially  completed 
from  the  same  point  across  the  northern  half  of  Epipolee  to  the 
sea  at  Trogilus  ;  how  he  next  intercepted  their  farther  progress 
by  carrying  out  from  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina  a  cross- wall 
traversing  their  intended  line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at 
the  northern  cliff ;  how  he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on 
the  summit  of  Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall 
just  mentioned  by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the 
slope  of  Epipolse.2 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans 
may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by  Gylippus  near 
Euryalus ;  but  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall  of  junction,  the 


1  See  the  Dissertation  of  Savenc  the  sixth  volume,  illustrated  by 
Cavallari— Zur  Topographs  von  Syra-  two  plans  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
kus  (Gottingen,  1845),  p  22.  virons. 

2  See,  for  a  further  exposition  of  The  reader  will  also  find  at  the  end 
these  points,  my  account  of  the  siege  of  the  present  volume  a  Plan  of 
of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  ch  lix.,  Syracuse  as  it  stood  after  the  additions 
lx.,  and  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  made  by  Dionysius. 
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cross-wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of  protection  constructed  between 
the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  and  his  commencement 
of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo   fortifica- 
Temenites.      The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was   thus  ^y^nny-6 
left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with   siua  along 
its  two  suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.    em  ridge  ~ol 
Dionysius  now  resolved  to  provide  for  Syracuse  a   jjpjpo^3  of 
protection  substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by   "P  to  the 
Gylippus,   yet   more  comprehensive,   elaborate,   and 
permanent.     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting 
from  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb 
called  Tyche  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipolae,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus.     The  two 
extremities  thus  became  connected  together — not,  as  in  the  time 
of  Gylippus,1  by  a  single  cross-wall  out  from  the  city- wall  to  the 
northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by  another  single  wall 
descending  the   slope  of  Epipolee  from   Euryalus,  but — by  one 
continuous  new  line  bordering  the  northern  cliff  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now 
built  under   the  advice  of  the   best  engineers,   with  lofty  and 
frequent  towers  interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both 
as  means  of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.     Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles);  it  was  con- 
structed of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  length.2    The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials, 
and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he 
selected  60,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall. 
Others  were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000 
teams  of  oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot. 
The  work  was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100 
feet  each  to  regiments  of*  suitable  number,  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overseer.3 

As  yet  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


i  Thucyd.  vi.  75.  four  feet ;  but  this  does  not  eertainlv 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  18.    Xi6o>v  TeTpajrofiwi/.    appear. 
The  stones  may  have  been  cubes  of        «  DioclOr.  xiv.  18. 
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his  own  dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggrandizing  himself  by- 
new  conquests  on  the  borders.  But  this  new  fortifica- 
of°the  work  tion  was  a  work  of  different  import.  Instead  of  being, 
made  by  all  ^^e  ^*s  ^orts  anc*  wa^s  ^n  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse  both 
the  Syra-  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself  against 
well  as  by  t-ne  people  of  Syracuse,  it  was  a  valuable  protec- 
humeifUS  t*on  to  ^e  Pe0Ple>  an<*  t0  himself  along  with 
them,  against  foreign  besiegers.  It  tended  much  to 
guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which  had  so  recently 
befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other  cities.  Accordingly,  it  was 
exceedingly  popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced 
between  them  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and 
harmony  such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  laboured 
at  the  work  not  merely  with  good-will,  but  with  enthusiasm ; 
while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and 
difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  mass,  as 
an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,1  pro- 
claiming rewards  for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen  ;  he  also 
provided  attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave  way. 
Such  was  the  emulation  thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers 
assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed 
the  whole  wall  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Eury- 
alus,  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed 
line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised 
within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  at  least  in  its  complete 
consummation.  For  the  defences  provided  at  this  fort  (either 
now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent  as  well  as 
elaborate  in  workmanship ;  and  the  remains  of  them  exhibit, 
even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen  preserved 
to  us  of  ancient  fortification.2  To  bring  them  into  such  a  con- 
dition must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty  days. 
Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  under- 


i  Dioddr.  xiv.  18.      KaOoKov  8e  ano-         2  According   to    the    testimony   of 

Oeixevo?  to  -njs  apxys  /Sapos,  ISiwtjji/  ov-  Saverio  Cavallari,  the  architect  under 

tov  aireSeUwe,  &c.  whose  directions  the  excavations  were 

Compare    cap.    45    and    cap.    47—  made  in  1839,  whereby  these  remains 

(uo-ouvres  to  /Sopo?  TTJs  toip  QoivUtav  en-i-  were  first  fully  disclosed  (Zur  Topo- 

Kparcias,  &c  graphie  von  Syrakus,  p.  21). 
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stood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity 
of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.,  to  be  added  afterwards. 

To  provide  defence  for   Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive   B.c.  399— 
schemes    of   Dionysius.      What  he    meditated  was  398- 
aggressive  war  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  for  which   f2ao? 
purpose,  he  not  only  began  to  accumulate  prepara-   Dionysius 
tions  of  every  kind  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but   sive  war 
also  modified  his  policy  both  towards  the  Syracusans   carthagf6 
and  towards  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  nians- 

Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had 
hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued  ;  he  no  ment  in  the 
longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  banish-  cloSysius  °' 
ment,  with  the  same  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  towards  the 
place  of  such  tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative 
mildness,  forbearance,  and  conciliation.1  Where  the  system  had 
before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to  many  and 
alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been  sensibly  as  well 
as  immediately  felt.  And  when  we  make  present  to  our  minds 
the  relative  position  of  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall 
see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his  express  order  by  no  means  repre- 
sented the  whole  amount  of  evil  which  they  suffered.  He 
occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire 
harbour,  docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numerous 
garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated  slaves, 
probably  also  non-Hellenic.  The  Syracusans  resident  in  the 
outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of 
defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were  also  disarmed.  For 
these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  properties  ;  for  them, 
and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations 
and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.2  Now, 
while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences  for 
his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indispen- 

1  Diod6r.  Xiv.  45.  aircTiOero  yap  tjSt)  r)P\e  twv  vnoTtTayiACViav,  ovre  (frovevtav, 
to  niKpby  t»)5  rvpavvCSos,  KOt  fierafiakko-  ovre  <t>vyaSas  Troittif,  na.Q  arte  p  eitotfei. 
jxeVos    «i?    inuUeiav,    QiKavOpunorepov         2  Dioddr.  xiv.  7. 
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sable  instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of  themselves  be 
disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the  other  citizens,  nor  be 
easily  constrained  to  do  so  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from 
the  systematic  misrule  of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to 
suffer,  but  also  from  the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the 
subordinates.  And  accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers, 
when  Dionysius,  from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
thought  it  prudent  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings  ; 
since  his  example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would 
restrict  the  licence  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign 
conquest  made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of 
goodwill  from  the  Syracusans,  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies 
which  might  become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  resting  on 
another  antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating 
as  well  as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathized 
In  the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her,  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms 
snatched  from  them.1 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius 
b.c.  399—  was  mainly  influenced  by  hisanti-Carthaginian projects, 
398.  which  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer, 

His  conci  all  possibilities  of  war  in  other  quarters.  The  inhabi- 
to  other  erS  tants  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of 
SSesIS  Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to 
Sicily.  attack  him.     They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  origin 

sentiment  with  Naxus  and  Katana,  the  two  cities  which  Diony- 
Ehe^nes  8*us  ^^  recen^y  conquered  and  enslaved.  Sixteen 
towards  years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian  armament 
application  visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  protecting 
to  Messen§.  ^ne  Chalkidic  cities  against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in 
spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  refused  the  invitation  of 
Nikias2  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid  of  Athens.  Bat 
subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents 
in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  the 
two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  with  the  great  extension  of 
Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled  them  with  apprehen- 
1  Dioddr.  xiv.  45.  2  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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sion  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears  of  Carthage,  inspired  to 
the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the  disasters  of  Agrigentum  and 
Gela.  Anxious  to  revenge  their  enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rhegines 
projected  an  attack  upon  Dionysius  before  his  power  should 
become  yet  more  formidable — a  resolution  in  which  they  were 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now 
driven  from  JEtna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to  Ehegium), 
confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection  would  break  out 
against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any  foreign  succour 
should  be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys  were  sent  across 
the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting  co-operation  against  Dionysius, 
upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana  could 
not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by 
neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait.  These  representations 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of  Messene,  that  without 
consulting  the  public  assembly  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the  Rhegines 
towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rhegine  and  4000  Messe- 
nian  hoplites,  600  Rhegine  and  400  Messenian  horsemen,  with 
50  Rhegine  triremes.  But  when  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers,  refused  to 
follow  their  generals  farther.  A  citizen  named  Laomedon 
headed  the  opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had  no 
authority  to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian  soldiers  re- 
turned back  to  their  city;  while  the  Rhegines,  believing  themselves 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home  also.1 
Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already  led 
his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.  But  he  He  makes 
now    re-conducted    them    back    to    Syracuse,    and   peace  with 

IVTPSSGTIG  SLlld 

listened  favourably  to  propositions  for  peace  which   Ehegium. 

speedily  reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Messene.2  ^manya 

He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at   Rhegine 

wife     His 

all  price,  in  order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  proposition 

came  to  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  bydthe™ty. 

allies  to  co-operate  with  them  in  Sicily.    He  acquired  He  is  greatly 
an  influence  in  Messene,  by  making  to  the  city  large 

1  Dioclfir.  xiv.  40.  3  Diod6r.  xiv.  40. 
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concessions  of  conterminous  territory  ;  on  which  side  of  the 
border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  He  further  endea- 
voured to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with  Rhegium  by  marrying 
a  Rhegine  wife  ;  with  which  view  he  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract  such  an  alliance, 
accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them  important 
benefits,  both  in  territorial  aggrandizement  and  in  other  ways. 
After  a  public  debate,  the  Rhegines  declined  his  proposition. 
The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysius,  as 
the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana  ;  and  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptuous 
asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public  executioner 
was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.1  Taken  by  itself,  the  refusal  would 
be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius  ;  but  when  coupled  with 
such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made  in  public  debate  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it  seems  not  credible  that  the 
words  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  formal  reply  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  assembly 2),  it  left  the  bitterest  animosity — a  feeling 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar 
He  makes  a  request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighbouring  city 
tomarrvT  °^  -kokri,  where  it  was  favourably  entertained.  It 
wife  from       is  remarkable  that   Aristotle   comments   upon  this 

Lokri— hi3  .  »    ,,        T    ,     .  .       - 

wish  is  acquiescence  of  the    Loknans   as   an  act  of  grave 

h^marries  imprudence,  and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of 
a  Lokrian  the  principal  citizens,  in  an  oligarchical  government, 
named1  to  seek  for  aggrandizement    to    themselves  out  of 

Doris.  sucn  an  alliance.     The  request  would  not  have  been 

granted  (Aristotle  observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well- 
balanced  aristocracy.  The  marital  connexion  now  contracted  by 
Dionysius  with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen 
of  distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.3    And  even 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  44,  106,  107.  yapxixa?  clvai,  fiaWov  irkeoveKToviriv  ot 

2  Diod&rus,  where  he  first  mentions  yvu>pip.oi  •  olov  xai  kv  AaieeSalixovi.  «!? 
the  answer,  does  not  give  this  remark  oAi'yovs  al  ovcrCat  epxovrat,  Kal  efeort 
as  comprised  in  it ;  though  he  7roiecV  on  av  di\uxn  to'is  yi-o>ptp;ois  n<i\- 
afterwards  alludes  to  it  as  having  \ov,  Kal  KySeveiv  orta  OeKovai.  Sib  Kal  if 
been  said  to  be  (<f>«<rt)  SO  comprised  AoKpuv  TroKireia  a7ra>A.eTO  e«  ttJs  Jrpb? 
(xiv.  44—107).  Aiovvviov  KTjSeias  •   o  iv  SrifiOKpaTia  ovx 

3  Alistot.  Politic.  ▼.  6,  7.  en  Sia  lb  av  iyei/ero,  ovS'  av  iv  apiaro/cpa-n^  ev 
jraaas  rds  (ipiaroKpaTtxas  ToAiTeias  o\i-  /xe/xty^itVjj. 
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among  the  Lekrians  the  request  was  not  granted  without  opposi- 
tion. A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of  the  companions  of 
Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited  in  marriage, 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than 
united  to  a  despot.  In  revenge  for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius 
caused  the  sons  of  Aristeides  to  be  put  to  death.1 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so  much 
pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  Strait   b.c.  398— 
of  Messene  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  free   397# 
for  preparations   against  Carthage  ;  which  prepara-   J^J^36 
tions  he  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.     Efforts   equipment 
so  great  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  sius  at 
but  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,   Sms^eST 
have  not  hitherto  come   before  us  throughout  this   gines,  &c. 
history.     The  terrible  effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently 
employed  his  battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera 
stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  imple- 
ments in  greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever 
before  possessed.     He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists,  armourers, 
artizans,  &c,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish.     He  set  them 
upon  the  construction  of  machines  and  other  muniments  of  war, 
and  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive, 
with  the  greatest  possible  assiduity.     The  arms  provided  were 
of  great  variety ;  not  merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian 
soldiers,  heavy  or  light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the 
different  barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean — Gauls,  Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians,  &c. — from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries ;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be  furnished,  on 
arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had  become  habitual  to 
him.     All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling  military  workshop  ;  not 
only  the  market-places,  porticos,  palaestrae,   and  large  private 
houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and  back-chambers  of  the 
various  temples.     Dionysius  distributed  the  busy  multitude  into 
convenient  divisions,  each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superin- 
tendent.   Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  reviewing 
their  progress,  he  recompensed  largely  and  invited  to  his  table 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work.    As 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  A 
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he  further  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the  competition 
of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several  valuable  warlike 
novelties  ;  especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones  and 
darts,  called  Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised. 
We  are  told  that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this  season  of  assi- 
duous preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the 
breast-plates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  workmanship, 
destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  spears, 
daggers,  &c,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in  indefinite  variety, 
were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.1  The  magazines  of 
arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war  in  every  variety, 
accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupendous  in  amount  through 
the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and  even  down  to  the  downfall  of 
his  son.2 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupendous, 
those  for  sea- warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
paraxon?*  The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship- 
bouro?a1'  builders,  carpenters,  and  artizans  ;  numerous  wood- 
Syracuse—  cutters  were  sent  to  cut  ship -timber  on  the  well- 
also.  g  En-  clothed  slopes  of  iEtna  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines ; 
ofThebund  Yearns  0I"  oxen  were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the 
of  ships  of  coast,  from  whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse. 
riremesUa  '  The  existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com- 
queremes  P1  ised  110  triremes  ;  the  existing  docks  contained 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose 
either  of  building  or  housing  a  trireme.  But  this  was  very  in- 
adequate to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  under- 
took the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent  to 
hold  two  vessels,  and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new  ships 
of  war  to  the  number  of  200  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put  all 
the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state  of  repair.  Here 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his  architects 
enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime  inventor.  As  yet,  the 
largest  ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian  or 
Mediterrannean  waters  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by 
three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.     It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the 

1  Diod6r.  xiv.  42,  43.  has     probably    abridged     from    him 

The  historian  Philistus  had  described  (Philisti  Fragment,    xxxiv.  ed.   Marx 

with  much  minuteness  these  warlike  and  ed.  Didot). 

preparations  of  Dionysius,    Dioddrus         2  Plutarch,  Timoleou,  c.  13. 
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first  trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles  ;x  it  was  not  until 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes 
had  become  extensively  employed  ;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels 
ever  been  thought  of.  The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval 
between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse 
had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters, 
were  under  no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme. 
As  their  style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and 
changes  in  the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 
weak  parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own,  so, 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such 
nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been  diminished.  But 
the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the  contrary,  when  fighting  against 
the  latter  in  the  confined  harbour  of  Syracuse,2  they  had  found 
every  advantage  in  their  massive  build  of  ships  and  straightfor- 
ward impact  of  bow  driven  against  bow.  For  them  the  larger 
ships  were  the  more  suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that  Dionysius,  or 
his  naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of 
oars  instead  of  three  ;  that  is,  quadriremes  or  quinqueremes, 
instead  of  triremes.3  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus 
equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  Athens  in  her 
best  days,  but  he  also  exhibited  ships  larger  than  Athens  had 
ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in  the 
previous  defences  on  Epipolse,  the  spontaneous  ira-   B  c  398_ 
pulse  of  the   Syracusans   generally  went    hand   in  397. 
hand  with  Dionysius.4    Their  sympathy  and  con-   General 
currence  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  efforts,   Jf^f*  ly* 

for  this  immense   equipment   against    the  common   racusans  in 
-n  .„       ,; 7  ,,  .  ,,         -ii  hi3  projects 

enemy.     Even  with  all  this  sympathy,  indeed,  we   against 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we  at  all  in-   Carthaee- 
formed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet  so  prodigious  an  outlay. 
After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed — 

1  Thncyd.  i.  13.  8e  twv   'Zvpanovaiutv   tij    tov   Aiovvctiou 

2  Thucyd.  vii.  36 — 62.  frpocupeVei,    7to\At}v   trvvepaive   yeve<rOai 

3  Diodor.  xiv.  42.  t»jv  <f>t\oT*.fi.iav  7repl  roy  riav  on\<av  Kara- 
*  Diod6r.  xiv.  41.    avixirpoOvflovfievuiv  vitevriv. 
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an  operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than  two 
He  hires  or  three  years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On  this 
fronTaii  point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius  were  not  less  aspiring, 
quarters.  Besides  his  own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted 
all  the  most  effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as 
from  cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body  of  Greeks 
throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half  was  manned 
with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers  ;  the  other  half 
with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He  further  sent  envoys  both 
to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of 
the  most  liberal  pay.  From  Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her 
power,  and  courting  his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to 
her  own  empire,  he  received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus  ; 
while  many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.1  He  at  length 
succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction  in  collecting  an  aggregate  army, 
formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery  than  from 
elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large  and  well-stocked 
armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to  furnish  each  newly- 
arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different  nations,  with  native  and 
appropriate  weapons.3 
When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step  was 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
active  commencement  of  the  war.  He  married,  at  one 
Sates  his  an(*  tne  same  time,  two  wives— the  Lokrian  Doris 
nuptials  (already  mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named 
wives'on  the  Aristoniache,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and 
Doris  and-  sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur  here- 
Aristo-  after).     The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his  newly- 

Temporary  invented  quinquereme  vessels  was  to  sail  to  Lokri, 
at  Syracuse8  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
towards  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia. 
Aristomache  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a  splen- 
did chariot  with  four  white  horses.3  He  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day ;  no  one  knew 

l  Dioddr.  xiv.  43,  44,  45.  2  Dioddr.  xiv.  41. 

3  Dioddr.  xiv.  44 ;  xvi.  6„ 
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which  bed-chamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  continued 
constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal  dignity, 
for  many  years.  He  had  three  children  by  Doris,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  four  by  Aristomache  ;  but 
the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time  childless,  which  greatly 
chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing  her  barrenness  to  magical  incan- 
tations, he  put  to  death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the 
alleged  worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.1  It  was  the 
rumour  at  Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved  of 
the  two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally  ;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him,  though 
he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the  Syracusan  citizens 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The  scene  was  probably  the  more 
grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every 
man's  mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory 
against  Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people,  without 
that  fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even 
in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber,  and  that  extremity  of 
suspicion  which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.2 
After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity, 
Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  Hecon. 
purpose  of  formally  announcing  the  intended  war.  He  vokes  the 
reminded  the  Syracusans  that  the  Carthaginians  were  assembly, 
common  enemies  to  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  Jfein  towi 
all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  recent  events  but  too  against 
plainly  testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  M  ldge' 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of 
capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added)  from 
attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  island, 
except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been  suffering 
in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans  this  ought  to  be  an  imperative 
stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing  their  Hellenic 
brethren  before  she  had  time  to  recover.3 

*  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  13  ;  Diod&r.  xiv.  2, 

*  Cicero.  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  20,  57—63  ;        s  Dioddr.  xiv.  45, 
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He  desires 
to  arrest 
the  emigra 
tion  of 
those  who 
were  less 
afraid  of 
the  Cartha- 
gian 

dominion 
than  of  his 


These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There 
was  besides  another  inducement  which  weighed 
with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  he  probably 
did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public  address  to  the 
Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  pro- 
perties into  the  territory  of  Carthage,  whose  domi- 
nion, though  hateful  and  oppressive,  was,  at  least 
while  untried,  regarded  by  many  with  less  terror  than 
his  dominion  when  actually  suffered.  By  commencing  hostilities 
at  once  he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to 
induce  such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to 
throw  off  her  yoke  and  join  him.1 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed  the 
proposition  for  war  with  Carthage — a  proposition, 
which  only  converted  into  reality  what  had  been 
long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  man.  And  the 
war  was  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  permission, 
which  Dionysius  granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the 
Carthaginian  residents  and  mercantile  property  either 
in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.  We 
are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several  domiciliated 
Carthaginians  at  Syracuse,  but  also  many  loaded 
vessels  belonging  to  Carthage  in  the  harbour,  so  that 
the  plunder  was  lucrative.2  But  though  such  may 
have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  any  Carthaginian 
(person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not 
merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of 
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permission 
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1  Dioddr.  xiv.  41. 

2  Diod&r.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  seem- 
ingly Greeks  of  some  consideration, 
who  resided  at  Carthage,  and  seemed  to 
have  continued  resident  there  through- 
out the  war  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Dionysius  (Diod&r.  xiv.  77).  We 
should  infer,  from  their  continuing  to 
reside  there,  that  the  Carthaginians 
did  not  retaliate  upon  them  the 
plunder  now  authorized  by  Dionysius 
against  their  countrymen  resident  at 


Syracuse ;  and  further,  it  affords 
additional  probability  that  the  number 
of  Carthaginians  actually  plundered 
at  Syracuse  was  not  considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage  and 
inter-residence  between  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  see  Herodot.  vii.  166  ;  Livy, 
xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found  in 
Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion signifying  The  Island,  wliich 
was  the  usual  denomination  of  Ortygia 
(Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  2,  p.  327). 
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overwhelming  preparation.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how 
the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were  not  less 
provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at  Carthage1) 
can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither  a  herald  formally 
declaring  war  ;  which  herald  was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence 
for  private  plunder  had  been  previously  granted.     He  peremp- 
torily required  the  Carthaginians  to  relinquish  their  dominion 
over  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,2  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
war.      To  such   a  proposition  no  answer  was  returned,    nor 
probably  expected.    But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much 
prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian    war)  by    depopulation,    suffering,  terrors,   and 
despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in 
Africa,  that  they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious  effort,  and  heard 
with  alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius.    There  was  however  no 
alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith  despatched  some  of  their  ablest 
citizens  to  levy  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.3 
The  first   news  that  reached    them  was   indeed    appalling. 
Dionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full  power, 
Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  by  so  long  SSche^out 
a  preparation.    It  was  a  power  the  like  of  which  had  from  Syra- 
never  been  beheld  in  Greece  ;  greater  even  than  that  prodigious* 
wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  eighty  years  before.   JJJJJgt  the 
If  the  contemporaries  of  Gelon  had  been  struck  with  Carthagi- 
awe4  at  the  superiority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  sjcnym 
Hellas  could  show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would 
the  same  sentiment  be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius. 
More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty 
victor  of  Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himself.    He  exulted  in 
setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the  same 
enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the  maritime  cities 
of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage5 — cities  whose  number  and  import- 
ance had  since  fearfully  augmented. 

1  Diod&r.  xiv.  55.  touto  6"  fyojxivij-  trpriyfj.ara  fieya\a  (\eyero  etvai,  ovSafiSnv 
(Taro  ('Ip.i\icu>v)  irpb<;  to  (MrjSeVa  riav  Kara-  'EAAtji/ikcov  tmv  ov  ttoAAov  jue'fw.  Com- 
(tkottuv    anayyeZkau    tov    KaranKovv    tc5    pare  C.  160 — 162. 

Aiowcritp,  &c.  5  Herodot.  vii.  158.    Gelon's  speech 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  46,  47.  to  the  Lacedaemonians  who  come  to 

3  Dioddr.  xiv.  47.  solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes.( 

*  Ilerodot.   vii.    145.      t<x   Se  Tekwvos  Avtoi  Se,  ejuev  npoTepov  5erj0e»'TO« /Jap- 
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These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of  the  island 
to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though  there 
tion  against    were  a  certain    number  of   Carthaginian  residents 
amongttie     established  there,  had  no  effective  standing  force  to 
Sicilian  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the   part  of  Carthage, 

subject  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  large  mercenary  hosts  for 

Terrible  ^ne  special  occasion  and  then  to  disband  them  after- 
*°fl*Uted  n  war(^s'  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  with  his 
theCartha-  powerful  army  passed  the  Syracusan  border,  and 
gmians.  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator,  the  most 
intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering  the 
property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but  also  seized 
their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every  species  of 
indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation  now  took  place 
for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered 
cities.1  The  Hellenic  war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous, 
was  aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous 
to  that  which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known  under 
that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine 
knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tortured. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retalia- 
tion thus  suffered  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear, 
however,  from  their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much 
laid  to  heart;  while,  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  such  inter- 
change of  cruelties  with  less  humanized  neighbours  contributed 
to  lower  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative  for- 
bearance which  characterized  the  Hellenic  race  in  its  own  home. 

jBapiKOv  (TTparov  <rvveira\po.<r8ox,  ore  /utoi  ei?  ra  aioftara  olvtiov  aireTi&eyTO,  ixvyfiO' 

7rpb?  KapxrjSovious  veiKOs  <rvvr\nTO     .  .  .  vevovres  wv  avrol  Kara  ttjv  aix^aAcoo-iar 

vw  ort  ivovTOf      re      to.      ep.ir6pia  eiraOov.     eiri  ro&ovrov  Be  Tr)S  Kara   tcok 

crvve  \e  vOepo  v  v,  <fec.  $ot,vbc<av   Ti/xoipi'as  irpoefiyvav, ^koi  totc 

1  Diod6r.  XIV  46.    ov  fxovovyap  avriov  na\  Kara,  rbv  vcrrepov xpovov,  Snare  tov« 

t»?  ovo-ta?  &t.r)pna<rav,  dAAa   xot  avroiiT  Kop^TjSoviou?   SioaxOrjvai    p-rfKeri    nop*' 

rwAXap./5ai'Oi'Tc?)  na<rav  aiKiav  kcu  vfipiv  vop.eii>  ets  tovs  vnorrecr6vTa$. 
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Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  and   Selinus  joined    Dionysius  on  his   b.c.  397— 
march  along  the  coast.     He  was  enabled,  from  his   39.6' 
abundant  stock  of  recently  fabricated  arms,  to  furnish   besiege^the 
them  with  panoplies  and  weapons  ;  for  it  is  probable   „£nhse£" 
that  as  subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed,   port  Motyd. 
Strengthened  by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of 
80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry  ;  while  the  ships  of 
war  which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly  200, 
and  the  transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines,  not  less 
than  500.      With  this    prodigious    army,  the  most  powerful 
hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he  appeared  before 
the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  Motye,  a  fortified  seaport  in  a 
little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape  Lilybseum. 1 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily — 
Motye,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis— Motye  was   „.A    L. 

xt.  \l         xt.  *i  -,.    •>  ^  ,    Situation  oi 

at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,    the    most  Motye— 
important,  and  the  most  devoted.      It  was  situated   Jf  theHiego 
(like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little   —vigorous 
islet,  separated  from  Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  its  citizens  had  bridged 
over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  though  narrow 
footpath.      It  was  populous,  wealthy,   flourishing,   and  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private  houses  and  its 
fortifications.     Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius,  and  not 
intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the 
Ely  mi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force, 
the  Motyenes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of  defence. 
They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  themselves  from  Sicily, 
in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be  sent  from 
Carthage.      Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Motye  the  sufferings   of 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  survey  of  the  place  in 
conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers.      It  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history 
wherein  we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and 
deliberately  called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.3 

1  DiodOr.  xiv.  47.  tous  roirov;,  &c. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  2  ;  Pausan.  v.  25,  3.  Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted 
*  Dioddr.     xiv.  ^  48.      Aio^vVio?     Si    by   Perikles    at  the    siege  of    Samos 

fi«Tct  tuv  apxireKToviav  KaTacTKei/fcuAej'O?     (Plutarch,  Perikles,  C.  27). 
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Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptines  with  a 
Dionysius  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works, 
overruns  the  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the 

neighbour-  ....  .  ,  .  •.-..-.., 

ing  de-  >  neighbouring  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with 

of  Carthage  Carthage.    The  Sikani  and  others  submitted  to  him  ; 

—doubtful  but;  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella 
result  of  the  ,  ,         -,    \        .  .  \      *,         ,    . 

siege  of  all  held  out,  though  the  citizens  were  confined  to  their 

appearance  walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without  being  able  to 
°f,thlilc°n  Preven*j  tne  destruction  of  their  lands.1  Eeturning 
thaginian  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  the  siege  of  Moty§ 
obhged  toS  w^n  the  utmost  ardour,  and  with  all  the  appliances 
return.  which  his  engineers  could  devise.     Having  moored  his 

transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in 
the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the 
strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  Moty§  from 
the  main  island  ;2  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  strait 
as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close  against  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  numbers  under  his  command  enabled  him  to 
achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long  period  of  effort, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt 
his  proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general 
lmilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a 
squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would 
constrain  Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Moty§. 
Though  the  attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy 
many  merchantmen  in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten 
off  without  making  any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the 
diversion  intended.3  lmilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
harbour  near  Motye.  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with 
100  ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  cape 
Lilybseum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak  off  Motye.  His  appearance 
took  every  man  by  surprise,     fie  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  48,  49  afia  rfj  tov  xwjuiaTOf  av^aec  trpw  jyay* 

1 2  Dioddr.  xiv.  49.     i\ii>vvve  rhv  (xera^v     toi?  reixetri. 
iropov,  Kai  Tas  nr)x*vfa  etc  tov  Kara  \6yoi>  3  Dioddr.  xiv    60. 
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ships  on  guard,  and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  to  attack 
while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat. 
As  the  harbour  was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by 
his  great  superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion 
of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  saved 
by  his  numerous  land  force  and  artillery  on  the  beach.  Showers 
of  missiles  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as  from  the  decks 
of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon  from  advancing  far 
enough  to  attack  with  effect.  The  newly-invented  engine  called 
the  catapulta,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no 
experience,  was  especially  effective  :  projecting  large  masses  to  a 
great  distance,  it  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 
While  their  progress  was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had 
been  caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the 
ships,  not  down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level 
tongue  of  land,  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated 
the  harbour  of  Motye  from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were 
laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  ships  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  size  of  the  newly-constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes, 
the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome 
effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire 
fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  at 
length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but 
returned  at  once  back  to  Africa.1 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,  their  courage  was  Desperate 
nowise  abated.     They  knew  well  that  they  had  no   M£tnde°it 
mercy  to  expect ;  that  the  general  ferocity  of  the  Car-   is  at  length 
thaginians  in  their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  nocturnal* 
cruel  treatment  of  Greek  captives  even  in  Motye  itself,   attack, 
would  now  be  retaliated,  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a 
brave  despair.    The  road  across  the  strait  having  been  at  length 
completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his  engines  and  began  his  assault. 
While  the  catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from 
showing  themselves  on  the   battlements,  battering-rams   were 
driven  up  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.    At  the  same  time 
large  towers  on  wheels  wrere  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories 
1  Diod6r.  xiv.  50 ;  Polysenus,  v.  2,  6. 
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in  them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses. 
Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side  elevated 
lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards  projecting  outwards. 
Upon  these  yards  stood  men  protected  from  the  missiles  by  a  sort 
of  breastwork,  and  holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other 
combustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the 
assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  was  extinguished. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at 
length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed 
in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their  power.  But  the  indefatig- 
able energy  of  the  besieged  had  already  put  the  houses  behind 
into  a  state  of  defence,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh 
assault,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken. 
The  towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence  of 
the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded  their  approach. 
Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  throw  out  wooden 
platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses,  and  to  march 
along  these  to  the  attack.  But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately, 
prevented  them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many 
of  them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies  to  the 
ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform.  For  several 
days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained 
by  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate  Motyenes  became  each  day 
more  exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also 
overthrown.  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having 
thus  brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would 
be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took  them  by  surprise,  sending 
the  Thurian  Arch}Tlus  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
foremost  defences.  This  detachment,  planting  ladders  and 
climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half-demolished  houses,  established 
themselves  firmly  in  a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance 
could  be  organized.  In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the 
stratagem  too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force 
of  Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth - 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried,  in 
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spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even  after  it 
had  become  hopeless.1 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye,  incensed  not 
merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  but  piun(jer  0f 
also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  at  Agrigen-  MotyS— the 
turn  and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  sanguinary  either 
impulses  of  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscrimi-  J^soWfo?* 
nately  men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  slaves, 
without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus  strewed  with 
the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who 
desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they  might  be  sold  as  slaves, 
and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return.  Bui  his  orders  to  abstain 
from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor  could  he  do  anything  more 
than  invite  the  sufferers  by  proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temples — a  step  which  most  of  them  would  probably  resort  to 
uninvited.  Restrained  from  further  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temples,  the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  01 
gold,  silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opulence,  the 
accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity,  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full  plunder  of  the 
town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege.  He  further 
distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves,  100  minae  being  given  to  Archylus,  the  leader  of  the 
successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes  he  sold 
into  slavery  ;  but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Daimenes  and 
various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among  them.  These 
Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified 2 — a  specimen  of  the  Phoenician 
penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours  and 
enemies. 

The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 
Dionvsius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward.    He 

BO  396 

left  at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison  under  the  command 
of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  operations 
his  fleet  (120  ships),  under  the  command  of  his  brother   °.f  Diony- 
Leptines,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival 
of  any  force  from  Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.     The  operations 
against  these  two  towns,  however,  had  little  success.     The  inhabi- 
i  Piod&r.  xiv.  51,  52,  53.  2  Dioddr.  xiv.  53. 
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tants  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  even 
successful,  through  a  well-planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the 
enemy's  camp,  with  many  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the 
tents.  Neither  of  the  two  towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  Dionysius  himself  returned  with  his  main  force 
from  Syracuse.  He  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyae  to  sub- 
mission, but  effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  anything 
more  than  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 
upon  Carthage.1 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
b.o.  396.         Imilkon  from  Carthage.     Having  been  elevated  to 

...  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought  with 
imilkon  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well  from  the 
timginian^  subjects  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the  Western 
armament      Mediterranean.     It  amounted,  even  in  the  low  esti- 

his  sue- 

cessfuiope-  mate  of  Timaeus,  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  after- 
retakes"  *  wards  in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more 
Motye.  ample  computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000 

horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6000  transports 
carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius  had  his  spies  at  Carthage,2 
even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians,  to  apprise  him  of  all 
movements  or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to  obviate  knowledge 
of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to 
the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were 
out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous.3 The  transports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without 
nearing  the  land  elsewhere  ;  while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of 
war  approached  the  harbour  of  Motye"  and  sailed  from  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained  the  hope 
of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan  fleet.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  found  practicable  ;  while  Leptines  on  his  side 
was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty 
triremes,  the  foremost  vessels  of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their 

1  Diod&r.  xiv.  54.  letters     in    Greek    to     communicate 
Leptines  was  brother  of  Dionysius    information  to  Dionysius,  was  detected 

(xiv.  102 ;  xv.  7),  though  he  afterwards  and  punished  as  a  traitor.    On  this 

married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius—  occasion,  the  Carthaginian  senate  is 

a  marriage  not  condemned  by  Grecian  said  to  have  enacted  a  law,  forbidding 

sentiment.  all  citizens  to  learn  Greek— either  to 

2  Justin,     xx.    5.      One    of    these  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 
Carthaginians    of    rank,    who,    from        3  Dioddr.  xiv.  54 ;  Polysenus,  v.  10, 
political   enmity     to    Hanno,     wrote  1. 
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voyage  to  Panormus.  He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them, 
with  5000  men  and  200  chariots  of  war  ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet 
reached  the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land  force  being  disembarked,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast.  In  his  way  he  regained  Eryx, 
which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been  intimidated 
into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding  year.  He 
then  attacked  Moty§,  which  he  retook,  seemingly  after  very  little 
resistance.  It  had  held  out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a 
few  months  before,  while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian 
inhabitants,  with  their  families  and  properties  around  them ;  but 
the  Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.1 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  preceding  b.c.  396— 
summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  its  re-capture,  though  he  was  then  ^Srlfto 
not  far  off,  besieging  Egesta,  and  though  his  soldiers,  Syracuse. 
elate  with  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a 
general  battle.  But  Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adven- 
turous, resolved  to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were 
failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat 
would  have  been  ruinous,  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse, 
carrying  with  him  some  of  the  Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  provide  them  with  better  homes  elsewhere.  Most 
of  them  however  declined  his  offers,  some  (among  them,  the 
Halikyaeans)  preferring  to  resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage. 
Of  the  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now  remained  to  Dionysius 
beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary ;  but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  Selinus  had  been  emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were 
still  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance  with  him — a  result  of 
moment,  yet  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike 
preparations  whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Carthaginians,  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine.  But  his  army  appear 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was  among  the  causes  of 
the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterwards  at  Syracuse.2 

1  Dioddr.  xlv.  66.  2  Diocl6r.  xiv.  56. 
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Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying  to 
imiikon  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  probably 
captures  been  impoverished  by  recent  misfortune,  resolved  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Messen§  in  the  north-east  of  the 
island — a  city  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched,  so  little  prepared  for 
attack  that  its  walls  were  not  in  good  repair,  and  moreover  at 
the  present  moment  yet  further  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its 
horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius.1  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  in  the 
same  direction  to  co-operate  with  him.  He  made  terms  with 
Kephalcedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at 
length  reached  Cape  Pel6rus,  a  few  miles  from  MessSne.  His 
rapid  march  and  unexpected  arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with 
dismay.  Many  of  them,  conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible 
against  so  numerous  a  host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their 
valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  spirit  of  greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from 
an  ancient  prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the  town, 
purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day  carry  water 
in  Messene.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that  "to  carry  water" 
meant,  of  course,  "  to  be  a  slave " ;  hence  the  Messenians,  per- 
suading themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out 
their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at  Pelorus,  and  oppose 
his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these 
troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the 
harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence 
of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favoured  the  advance  of  the 
ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  full  sail,  and  found  the  city 
on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops  who  had  marched 
out  towards  Pelorus  hastened  back,  but  were  too  late  ;2  while 
Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward  by  land,  forced  his  way 
into  the  town  over  the  neglected  parts  of  the  wall.  Messene"  was 
taken,  and  its  unhappy  population  fled  in  all  directions  for 
their  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities ; 
others  ran  to  the  hill-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as 

1  Diod&r.  xiv.  56,  57.      tH,v  18iW  lit-  tention  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  on 

ireW  kv  y.vpaKovirai.<;  ovtuv,  &c  the  part  of  the  Messenians  (xix.  65). 
fiia  Ttov   nenTioKorojv  rei\u>v   eitr^tacra  2  Kle&n    and    the    Athenians    took 

^evoL,  <fec.    Tarci'xi?  Kara^ewTUKora,  &c.  Tor&ne  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  (Thucyd. 

Compare  another  example  of  mat-  v.  2)- 
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a  protection  against  the  indigenous  Sikels  ;  while  about  200  of 
them  near  the  harbour  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.1 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of  the 
Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  placed 
and  gallantly  defended,  yet  his  capture  of  Messene  thesikeis 
itself  was  an  event  both  imposing  and  profitable.  It  nros"u  f10' 
deprived  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened  Commence- 
his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy.  But  Tauvome- 
most  of  all  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  nium* 
the  Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the  capture  of 
MotyS  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken  scarce  any  captives, 
Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious  stone  and  wood  upon  which 
to  vent  his  antipathy.  He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all 
the  buildings  to  be  utterly  burnt  and  demolished— a  task  which 
his  numerous  host  are  said  to  have  executed  so  effectually  that 
there  remained  hardly  anything  but  ruins  without  a  trace  of 
human  residence.2  He  received  adhesion  and  reinforcements 
from  most  of  the  Sikels 3  of  the  interior,  who  had  been  forced  to 
submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but  detested  his  domi- 
nion. To  some  of  these  Sikels  the  Syracusan  despot  had  assigned 
the  territory  of  the  conquered  Naxians,  with  their  city  probably 
unwalled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many 
had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among 
the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first  Greek 
colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island.  Their  migration 
was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized,  under  the  auspices  of 
Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the  strong 

1  Diod&r.  xiv.  57.  %iite\Cav  ovtol,   nporjp-qro  Svolv  Barepov, 

2Diod&r.  xiv.  58.      'Ifii\K<ov    §e    ty}s  rj   reAew?  aot/cr/rov  Svarr)peiv  17   Svcrxeprj 

MecroTjerj?   ret  rei^ij   Karao-^ai/za?,  Trpoer-  koI  Tvo\v\p6vi.ov  ty}v  kt'lvlv  avrrjs  yive<r- 

eVa^e   rots   OTpaTicorais   Kara^akeiv    ra?  flat. 

otKta?  eis  e5a<J>o?,  Kal  fi^re  icepaixov,  /xqd  '  'EvairoSeij-afievos    ovv    to    7rpb?    row? 

v\r)v,  fj.r)T    aAAo  fjLrjbev  VTToKmelv,  aAAa  'EAArjva;    /oucros    ev   rfj   rmv   Meao-qviuv 

ra    fiev    KaraKavcroii,    to.    Se    0"UVTpu^ai.  aTV\^a,  <&c- 

raxv  Se  rrj  ru>v  arpaTiojTwi'  irokvxeipia.        It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 

\afi6vTwv  7b>v  epyuiv  crvvTeKtiav,  r  ttoAis  demolition  of  Mess6ne  can  hardly  have 

ayj/ojo-Tos  r,v,  o~ov  irporepov  ay'r^v  oi-  been  carried  so  far  in  fact  as  Imilkon 

K(~i<r6ai.  a-we^aivev.    6p!av  yap  tov  tottov  intended,    since    the    city    reappears 

noppot  nev  awb  tS>v  <rvf.L[i.axCSwv  7roAewi>  shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 
itex<apt<rixevov,  evKcuporarov  Se  twi>  nep\  3  Dioddr.  XIV.  59—7(5. 
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eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post  which  formed  the  beginning 
of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tauromenium.1  Magon  was 
sent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of 
Messene,    exerted  himself   to  put    Syracuse    in    an 
Provisions      effective  position  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier, 
for  the  Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unfortified,  he  was 

Syracuse—  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campa- 
he  streng-  nians  whom  he  had  planted  in  Katana  to  change  their 
tini— he  quarters  to  the  strong  town  called  iEtna,  on  the  skirt 
KaVtanaewit°h  °f  tne  mountain  so  named.  He  made  Leontini  his 
his  land  chief  position,  strengthening  as  much  as  possible  the 
as  his  fleet,  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated 
magazines  of  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  had 
still  a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had 
also  a  fleet  of  180  ships  of  war,  triremes  and  others.  During  the 
year  preceding,  he  had  brought  out  both  a  land  force  and  a 
naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ; 
how  it  happened  that  he  could  now  command  no  more,  even  for 
defence  and  at  home,  or  what  had  become  of  the  remainder,  we 
are  not  told.  Of  the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden 
and  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force  from  year  to 
j'-ear  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as  Greeks, 
indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history  ;  the  armies 
being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions,  and  then 
dismissed.  Dionysius  further  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta, 
soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary  auxiliaries.2 
Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he  could  throughout 
the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his  main  land  force  to 
Kataua,  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  co-operation  immediately 
off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  was  directed 
to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to 
Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended  himself  to  march  with  the  land 
force  on  shore,  keeping  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose 

i  Dioddr  xiv.  59.  2  Diod6r.  xiv.  58. 
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of  mutual  support.     But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable 
accident.     A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  iEtna  ;   b.c.  396— 
so  that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the   395, 
sea  forbade  all  possibility   of   marching  along  the   S^tana- 
shore  to   Katana,  and   constrained  him  to  make  a  great  vic- 
considerable  circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land  side   carthagi-6 
of  the  mountain.    Though  he  accelerated  his  march  as  JJJfder866* 
much  as  possible,  yet  for  two  days  or  more  he  was   Magon, 
unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Magon,  was  sailing  southward  towards  Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance 
beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward  to  meet 
Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of 
500  sail  in  all,  a  portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly 
ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchantmen — that  is,  furnished  with 
brazen  bows  for  impact  against  an  enemy  and  rowed  with  oars. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land  force  close  at  hand 
to  co-operate  with  his  fleet — an  advantage  which,  in  ancient 
naval  warfare,  counted  for  much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a 
refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or 
abridging  the  enemy's  means  of  escape.  Magon,  alarmed  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land  force  mustered  on  the  beach, 
and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him,  was,  nevertheless, 
constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle.  Leptines,  the 
Syracusan  admiral,  though  ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate 
his  ships  as  much  as  possible  in  consequence  of  his  inferior 
numbers,  attacked  with  boldness  and  even  with  temerity, 
advancing  himself  with  thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and 
being  apparently  farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery 
at  first  appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in  the 
closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was  forced  to 
sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main  fleet  coming  up 
in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten  also,  after  a 
strenuous  contest.  All  of  them  fled,  either  landward  or  seaward 
as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels  ; 
and  in  the  end  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with 
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20,000  men,  were  numbered  as  taken  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove  to  get 
to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But  the  Carthagi- 
nian small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned 
these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends  ashore, 
who  could  render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water 
became  strewed  both  with  dead  bodies  and  with  fragments  of 
broken  ships.  As  victors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to 
save  many  of  their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged 
ships  or  swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was 
severe;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly 
purchased.1 

Though  the  land  force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at  all 
b.c.  395—  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced  him 
^94 .  to  give  immediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to  Katana 

imiikon  to  and  afterwards  yet  farther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as 
o^SSron66*  tne  Syracusan  army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore, 
near  Katana   Magon  towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled 

fruitless 

invitation       them  up  on  the  beach  ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever 

Campanians  Practicable,  partly  as  visible  proofs  of  the  magnitude 
of  Mtn%.  of  the  triumph,  for  encouragement  to  his  own  arma- 
ment. Stormy  weather  just  then  supervening,  he  was  forced  to 
haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and  remained  there  for 
several  days  refreshing  the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under  such 
weather  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable ;  so  that  if 
Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the 
shore  with  his  unimpaired  land  force,  it  appears  that  the 
Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger ; 
constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back  a  considerable 
distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing  against  a 
formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Imiikon.2  The  latter,  after  no  very  long  interval,  came  up,  so 
that  the  land  force  and  the  navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
again  in  co-operation.  While  allowing  his  troops  some  days  of 
repose  and  enjoyment  of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town 
of  iEtna,  inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break 

i  Diodor.  xiv.  60.  wards  (c.  68),  from  which  we  gather  a 

2  Diod6r.  xiv.  60,  61.  Compare  the  more  complete  idea  of  what  passed 
speech  of  Theodorus  at  Syracuse  after-    after  the  battle. 
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with  Dionysius  and  join  him.  Keminding  them  that  their 
countrymen  at  Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency 
of  Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the 
Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  territory, 
and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from  Greeks 
who  were  enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.1 
The  Campanians  of  iEtna  would  gladly  have  complied  with  his 
invitation,  and  were  only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of 
Syracuse,  in  whose  army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse,  found  his 
army  grievously  discontented.     Withdrawn  from  the   b.c.  395— 
scene  of  action  without  even  using  their  arms,  they  394- 
looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  a  blockade  at  reSeatsto 
Syracuse  full  of  hardship  and  privation.     Accordingly  If™^^ 
many  of  them  protested  agamst  retreat,  conjuring  him   of  his  army, 
to  lead  them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either 
assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  or  join 
battle  with  the  advancing  land  force  under  Imilkon.    At  first, 
Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.    But  he  was 
presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse, 
Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither,  enter  the 
harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded  at  Messene.     Under  these  appre- 
hensions he  renewed  his  original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies,    who  were  indeed  so 
incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once.2 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messene ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with  the 
fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from  the 
stormy  weather  ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in 
the  very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to 
the  shore.    As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  61.    /cat  Ka06\ov  fie  riv  neighbours  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  are 

'EhXrjvatv    -yeVo?    A-rreSeiKwe    no\eniov  important  to  notice,  though  they  are 

virapxov  tuiv  a\\<ov  eOvitiv.  not  often  brought  before  us. 

These  manifestations  of   anti-Hoi-        2  T»;r.,iA_  vl-„  fl1 
lenic    sentimenj   among    the    various  i;iouor.  xiv.  oa. 
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complaints  of  the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius 
rested  on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted, 
and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged, 
but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost  no 
time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers,  and  urgent 
supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.1  Polyxenus,  his 
brother-in-law,  employed  on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty 
with  such  diligence,  that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  with  thirty-two  ships  of  war  under  the  command 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  Pharakidas.2 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops 
after  the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward 
towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land 
force.  The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour 
was  ostentatious  and  imposing  ;  far  above  even  that  of 
the  second  Athenian  armament,  when  Demosthenes 
first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  short-lived  force.3  Two 
hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed  in,  mar- 
shalled in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were  followed 
by  transports,  500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,  and  1000 
others  either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines. 
The  total  number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached 
almost  2000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Harbour.4  The  numerous  land  force  marched  up  about  the  same 
time  ;  Imilkon  establishing  his  headquarters  in  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city. 
He  presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced 
nearly  to  the  city  walls  ;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided 
into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  in  face  of  the 
two  interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting 
strait  between  Ortygia  and  the  mainland)  wherein  the  Syracusan 
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Syracuse— 
the  Cartha 
ginian  fleet 
some  up  to 
occupy  the 
Sreat  Har- 
oour— their 
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entry. 
Fortified 
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1  Dioddr.  xiv.  61. 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  63. 

Polyssnus  (v.  8,  2)  recounts  a 
manoeuvre  of  Leplines  practised  in 
bringing  back  a  Lacedaemonian  rein- 
forcement from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on 
his  voyage  along  the  Tarentine  coast. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Lacedaemonian 
division  intended. 


3  Thucyd.  vii.  42  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
C.  21 ;  Dioddr.  xiii.  11. 

4  Dioddr.  xiv.  62.  The  text  of  Dio- 
ddrus  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require 
conjectural  alteration,  which  Rhodo- 
m  annus  has  supplied,  yet  not  so  as  to 
remove  all  that  is  obscure.  The  word 
ei<r0e6neva.L  still  remains  to  be  explained 
or  corrected 
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ships  were  safely  lodged.    He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to 
combat  on  both  elements  ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  further  raised  the  confidence  of  his  own 
troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited 
plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he 
constructed  two  other  forts— one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great 
Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He  further 
encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a 
wall,  the  materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the 
demolition  of  the  numerous  tombs  around  ;  especially  one  tomb, 
spacious  and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife 
Damarete\  In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up 
the  bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the  con- 
tinuous subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host.1 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the  city 
by  assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  far  as  the  imiikon 
very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city).     He  even  £S£{^the 
occupied  the  open  suburb  of  that  city,  afterwards  Achradina 
separately  fortified    under  the    name    of   Neapolis,   syraoiseby 
wherein  were  situated  the  temples  of  Dem§ter  and   sea- 
Persephone,  which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.2    But  if 
such  was  his  plan  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to 
the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.    His  progress 
in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.    We 
must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of  the  centre 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  63.  which  proves  the  identity  of  Neapolis 

^  a  Dioddr.  xiv.  63.    /careAdjSeTo  fie  kou  with  what  Dioddrus  calls  the  suburb 

to  tt)s  *AxpaSii>TJs  7rpoaa-Teioi/,  /cat  tovs  of  Achradina.     This  identity,  recog- 

vews  ttjs  t<  Arj>»)Tpos  kou  Koprjs  icrv\r)-  nized  by  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake, 

o"ev.  and    other    authors,    is   disputed   by 

#  Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  53)  dis-  Saverio  Cavallari,  on  grounds  which 

tinctly    mentions     the     temples    of  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient. 
Deraeter   and   Persephone,    and    the        See  Colonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syra- 

statue  of  Apollo  Temenites,  as  among  cuse,  pp   7—10 ;  Cavallari,  zur  Topo« 

the  characteristic  features  of  Neapolis,  graphie  von  Syrakus,  p.  20 

8—31 
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of  Epipolae,  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right  arm  south- 
ward to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm  northward 
to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out, 
he  never  ascended  the  southern  cliff,  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of 
Epipolae  ;  though  it  seems  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  line 
of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as  Dionysius  had  recently  built 
along  the  northern.  The  position  of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the 
Great  Harbour  and  to  the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the 
cliff  of  Epipolse  ;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the 
country  around  remained  partially  open  on  two  sides— westward 
through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Epipolae,  and 
northward  towards  Thapsus  and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon, 
or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification  constructed  by 
Dionysius  along  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  The  full  value 
was  now  felt  of  that  recent  fortification,  which,  protecting 
Syracuse  both  to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious 
position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the  operations  of 
Imilkon.  The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides, 
to  receive  supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found 
to  introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched  battle, 
yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch  as  to  exclude 
their  store-ships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own.  Dionysius 
and  LeptinSs  went  forth  themselves  from  the  harbour  with  armed 
squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies  ; 
while  several  desultory  encounters  took  place,  both  of  land  force 
and  of  shipping,  which  proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionysius 
Naval  vie-  was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment.  A 
byrtheaine(i  corn-snip  belonging  to  Imilkon's  fleet  being  seen 
Syracusan  entering  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly 
the  absence8  manned  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it 
of  Dionysius.  jnto  faQ^  own  dock.  To  prevent  such  capture,  the 
Carthaginians  from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war  ;  upon 
which  the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force,  bore 
down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  They  captured  the  admiral's  ship, 
damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  naval 
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station  ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  challenging  the  enemy 
to  battle.1  As  the  challenge  was  not  accepted,  they  returned  to 
their  own  dock,  towing  in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to  occasion, 
that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  each  future  Effect/* 
day  still  further  accelerated.  Its  immediate  effect  was  in^xSting7 
to  fill  the  Syracusan  public  with  unbounded  exulta-  the  spirits 
tion.  "  Without  Dionysius  we  conquer  our  enemies  ;  Syracusans. 
under  his  command  we  are  beaten  ;  why  submit  to  slavery  under 
him  any  longer  1 "  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment 
which  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city  ; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed 
and  competent  to  extort  freedom— since  Dionysius,  when  the 
besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before  the  city,  had  been 
obliged,  as  the  less  of  two  hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute 
the  arms  which  he  had  previously  taken  from  them.  In  the 
midst  of  this  discontent,  Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his 
cruise.  To  soothe  the  prevalent  temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene 
a  public  assembly  ;  wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent 
exploit  of  the  Syracusans,  and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confi- 
dence, promising  that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.2 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 
have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public   Pul3lic 
assemblies :  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that,  if  ever  con-   meeting 

convened  fov 

vened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  and  that  no   Dionysius— 
free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  will  was  ever   spMt10US 
tolerated.     On  the  present  occasion,   he  anticipated   against  him 
the   like    passive    acquiescence ;    and    after    having  speech  by 
delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  his  Tneod6rus- 
own  partisans,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a 
citizen  named  Theodoras  unexpectedly  rose.     He  was  a  Horseman 
or  Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.      Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood  forward 
to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and  anxiety  for 
freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  around  had  been 
heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well  known  to  feel.3 

1  Diod&r.  xjy.  63,  64.  8  Diod&r.  xiv.  64.    ov  mv  <xA\a  toiov- 

3  Dioddr.  xiv.  64.  rmv  \6y<av  ywoniviov,  Aton/ato;  K<mir* 
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Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether 
composed  by  himself  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell)  as 
pronounced  by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we 
should  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  genuine. 
It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past 
conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  dominion.  "  Dionysius 
(the  speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our 
paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He  has 
pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.  He  has  slain  or 
banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized  their  properties 
by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own  satellites.  He  has 
given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage  to  his  barbarian 
soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his 
pay,  in  order  to  keep  their  masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned 
our  own  citadel  against  us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together 
with  a  host  of  other  mercenaries.  He  has  put  to  death  every 
citizen  who  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  constitution.  He  has  abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortu- 
nately, carried  so  far  as  to  nominate  him  general — by  employing 
his  powers  to  subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to  his 
own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  further  stripped 
us  of  our  arms :  these  recent  necessity  has  compelled  him  to 
restore  ;  and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now  employ  for  the 
recovery  of  our  own  freedom.1 

\ey<re,  koI  trvvayayiav  enKXyotav,  iin/jvei  eiriV*}?  p.pafievuiv  to  Sfoaiov,  iAAa  p.6vap- 

tovs  2vpaKOV(riov?,  KainapeicdXei.Oappeii>,  x°?   irkeove^ia   ttpiviav    irpdrreiv   irdvra. 

enayyeW6p.evos   Taxews    KaTaXvcreiv   rbv  Kai    vvv    p.ev   oi    iroXepnoc   /Spa^u   p-e'pos 

7rdA.eju.ov.    VjStj  6"  avrov  p.e\KovTO$  SiaAveiv  exovat.  t»)?  x^pas  '   Aioi/uaios  6*6,  naaav 

rr}v  eKK\rjaLav,avaa-Tas  ©edSwpos  6  2vpa-  7ro«jaas  avdcrTaTOV.   tois   ri)v  rvpavviSa 

Kovo-io?,  ev  tois  iTTjrevaiv  evSoKt/uaiv,  nai  avvav^ovacv  e5<opijo*aTO.     .     .     . 

Sokkov  elvai  irponcTucbs,  aneT6\p.r)<re  irepl  .     .     .     Kai   7rpbs    fiev   Kapxr)Sov(ovf 

TrjseAei;0epiasToiouTOi.sxP,?crao~0atAdyois.  Svo   p.dxas    ev<rT7)crap.evos,   ev    eKarepais 

1  Dioddr.   xiv.   65.^     oCtos  Se,  rd  /xei/  r,TTi)Tai  •  irapa  Se  tois  iroAiTai?  mo-rev 

lepa  eryAyjo-as,  tous  Se  tw^  iSiwtwj'  ttAou-  Oeis   a;ra£   OTparriylav,    evfle'w?   a<peCkero 

tovs    cip-a   Tats   Twf   Kticni)ix.evoiv    i//uxais  tyjv  e\ev9epiav  •  4>ovev(av  p.ev  tous  nappv 

a<j>ek6ji.evos,  tovs  oiKeras  p.iaQoooTel  eJri  crCav  dyovras  vnep  tuv  vopuav,  ipvyaSevtov 

tt}5  tu)v  Seonoriov  SovAeias.     ...  Se  tovs  tois  ovciais  irpoexovras  •  Kai  tos 

C.  66.     r)  p.ev  yap  aKpo7roAis,  oov\<av  p.ev  tS>v  <bvydS<ov  yvvalicas  oiKeVais  Kai 

ottAoi?  TTjpou/Ae'vrj,  KOTtt  pjs  7rdAe«s  «*ri-  fuydoiv   avOp&nois    avvouci^ujv,   tu>v    Si 

TtTtlx'■<TTa^.^     to     St     rjav     p.io6o<p6puu  ttoAitikwv  bn\<av  /3ap/3apovs  Kai  feVovs 

itAtj0os    «wi    ioyAeia    rS>v    'XvpaKovoinov  iroiuv  Kvpiovs.     .     .     . 

yOpoicTTai.      Kai  Kpartl  t^s  7rdAews  ovk  C.  67.     ovk  aioxwop-eOa  rov  iroKeiuov 
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*♦  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has  been  thus 
infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
generally.  He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his  own 
purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered  Messene  to  fall  into 
their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He  reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross 
treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren  and  neighbours  of  Naxus  and 
Katana,  transferring  the  latter  to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians, 
and  destroying  the  former.  He  might  have  attacked  the  Cartha- 
ginians immediately  after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He 
might  have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of 
Katana,  instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town ;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat.  Had  he 
chosen  to  keep  his  land  force  on  the  spot  he  might  have  pre- 
vented the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land, 
when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle  ;  or  he  might 
have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  has  conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful 
incompetence  ;  not  wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  enemies,  but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect 
engine  to  keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we 
fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful ;  now 
that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  experience  tells 
us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even  with  inferior 
numbers. 

"  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theodorus)  in 
place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have  now 
abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
let  him  retire  from  the  city  wi'i:  his  property  unmolested  ;  if  he 
will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our 
arms,  and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our 
side.  The  assembly  will  determine  whether  it  will  choose 
leaders  from  our  own  citizens,  or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth, 
or  from  the  Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Theodorus — the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on  which  the 

(X0VTtt  i)yen6va,  rov  ra  KartL  t>js>  rr6\iv    ojtco?  /n>)  rbv  <r*ot/A7j.v(;r<x  tous  tmv  0<dv 
lepct  (Ts<tvKi)<6t(XI  Vaovt   (TrparJjybi'  t^oi'TiS  iv  T<p  ffoAc/ay, 
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voice  of  free  speech  had  been  heard  publicly  in  Syracuse.  Among 
the  charges  advanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to 
excited  by  impeach  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
in  thee°Ch  tne  Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which  we  can 
Syracusan      neither  admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  know- 

£LSSGlill)lV 

ledge  of  the  facts.  But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation, 
and  bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  assertions  of  matters 
of  fact,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the  previous  narrative 
of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground  for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclamation, 

this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.  In  his 
Spartan  concluding  words,  Theodoras  had  invoked  the  protec- 
Pharakida3  tion  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot, 
Dionysius  whom  with  such  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured 
finaliydis-  publicly  to  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well  as  Spar- 
misses  the      tans  were  now  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the 

fisscmblv 

and  silences  command  of  Pharakidas.  That  Spartan  officer  came 
movement6  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theodoras.  Among 
various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect  to- 
wards Sparta,  there  still  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots,  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history.1  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped, 
and  even  expected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of 
Theodoras,  and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the 
first  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.2  Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disap- 
pointed. Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations 
as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with 
Kallibius  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis.3  Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas  in  his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the 
proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  despot,  intimating  that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — not  to 


1  Thucyd.  i.  18  ;  Herodot.  v.  92.  x°vvtos  twv  arviipdx<ovt  /cat  nap<=\d6i>Tos 

2  Dioddr.  xiv.  70.     toiovtois  tou  ®eo»  enl  rb  /3^/aa,  7rai're?  irpotrehoKQW  apxyyov 
Suopov  xprjca/xei'ou  Aoyoi?,  ot  /xiv  2vpa-  ecetrOat  Trjs  eAevfleptaj. 

*couo"ioi  /u-erewpoi  rats  i^u^ais  eyipovTO,         3  Diod6r.  xiv.  TO.     6  Se  ra  rrpbs  rbv 

Kai    irpb$    roiis     (Tv/Xjitaxovs    aTrsfSkenov.  rvpavvov   (xtov    ommims,    &C.  :    compare 

QapoKtSov  6e  tov  Aa/ctoai/iociov  vavap-  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14. 
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put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syracusans  this 
declaration  was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in 
any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the 
whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent ;  repre- 
sented on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
previous  year  by  Aristus.  They  were  condemned  to  bear  their 
chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses  against  Sparta. 
Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully  sustained,  was  enabled  to 
ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical  juncture.  His  mercenaries 
crowded  in  haste  round  his  person — having  probably  been  sent 
for,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.1  And 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed 
for  one  short  instant  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion, 
and  to  promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of  Syra- 
cuse had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas  ;  for 
Theodorus,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy  Sparta  with 
before  the  gates,  the  city  could  not  be  left  without  a  5SSSSe  to 
supreme  authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan  com-   her  general 
mander,  with    his    Lacedaemonian   and    Corinthian   time.   The 
allies,  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  control  and   fionaf pa" 
organization  of  the  popular  force.      There  can  be   Syracuse 
little  doubt  that  Pharakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  upon  Pha- 
he  had  been  so  disposed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  rakidas- 
against  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put 
down,  the  despotism  within.     Instead  of  undertaking  the  tutelary 
intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius  more  than  ever,  at  the 
moment  of  his  greatest  peril.    The  proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was 
doubtless  conformable  to  his  instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to 
the  oppressive  and  crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of 
her  unresisted  empire  (between  the  victory  of  iEgospol  ami  and 
the  defeat  of  Enid  us),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 


1  Diocldr.  XIV.  70.     irapa  8e  t?/i>  7rpo<r-  to    irporepov    'Aperijs     6     A«Ke6*<u/ao'i/ios 

SoKiav    -yefo/xei/Tjs    rrj<;    a7ro(/x£o"ew?,    oi  (he  is  called  previously  Aristus,  xiv. 

ftep    fxi<^96(j)opot.    arvveSpafxov     irpb<;     rbv  10),  avriKap.pavOfxevmv   avrw'  ttjs   eAev- 

Aiovvcrioi/,   oi   Se   'S.vpaKovaioi  KaranXa-  Oepias,  iyevero  npoSoTrjs J  ko.1  Tore  $apa- 

yeVres   r^v  Tjcrux^av    e^X0Vt    toAAoL    tois  «t5a?  iveorii  reus  op/xais  tuv  "Zvpanov- 

Swaprtarais      Karapwp.ei'oi.        <al     yap  <rit»v. 
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Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had  thus 
Dionysius  keen  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  impression  of 
tries  to  gain  alarm,  he  strove  to  gain  something  like  popularity, 
popu  an  .  .^  conciliatory  language  and  demeanour,  by  presents 
adroitly  distributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his  table.1  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn  which 
the  siege  was  now  taking  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for 
building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of 
b  c  395—  Demeter  and  Persephon§,  whose  temple  (in  the  suburb 
394.  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged,  that  ruined  the 

Terrific  besieging  army  before  Syracuse.  So  the  piety  of  the 
amoi!gnthe  citizens  interpreted  that  terrific  pestilence  which  now 
Carthagi-  began  to  rage  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies 
before1™  without.  The  divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as 
Syracuse*  tne  historian  informs  us2)  by  physical  causes  of  no 
ordinary  severity.  The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely 
packed  together  ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  most 
unhealthy  period  of  the  year  ;  moreover  this  summer  had  been 
preternaturally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Great 
Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the  burning 
sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and  pestilence. 
These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon  ;  especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or 
native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most  susceptible.  The 
intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of  this  distemper  —  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread  from  man  to  man — and  the 
countless  victims  which  it  speedily  accumulated — appear  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of 
Athens  in  429  B.C.  Care  and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even 
interment  of  the  dead,  became  impracticable  ;  so  that  the  whole 
camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.3  The  military 
strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by  such 


i  Dioddr.  xiv.  70.  3  Diod6r.  xiv.  71—76.     nevreKaCSeKa 

2  Dioddr.   xiv.   70.      SuveTreAei/JeTO  fie  /mvpiafias  enelSov  ara^ovs  6ta  rbv  \oi/jibv 

Kai  ttj  tou  Sai.ixovl.ov  <ruju<£opo  to  jxvpia-  (TeawpcvjiAeVou?. 

5a?  ets  ravrb  o-i/i/aflpoicrflrjvai,  <al  to  ttjs         I  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without 

<Spas  elvcu  npbi  tols  i/oVovs  ivepyorarov,  pretending  to  trust  it  as  anything  more 

&c.  than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 
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a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege, 
they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans,  who  (like  the  Peloponne- 
sians  during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  un- 
touched by  the  distemper.1 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.     To  over-   joionysius 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack  was  an  enterprise  not   attacks  the 
difficult ;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,    nian  camp, 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it  ^,teiyllbe 
the  means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in   sacrifices  a 

,,  .  ■.•.-,,.  .  ,  •  detachment 

the  city  who  had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  ofhismer- 
Concerting  measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  cenanes- 
the  Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptings,  with  orders  to 
move  at  daybreak  ;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of  troops 
out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night ;  issuing  forth  by 
Epipolfe  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he 
surprised  Plemmyrium2),  and  making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  Kyane  ;  thus 
getting  on  the  land-side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position. 
He  first  despatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of 
1000  mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These 
latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  having 
several  times  engaged  in  revolt  and  disturbance.  Accordingly, 
while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with 
the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse, 
to  desert  their  comrades  and  take  flight.  Both  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  The  onset  having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of 
combat,  the  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Carthaginians.3  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
about  difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops, 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  54.  2  Thncyd.  vii.  22,  23 

When  the  Roman  general  Marcellus  3  Diodor.  xiv    72.     oCtoi  8"  ?)<rav  o! 

was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  B.C.,  a  /iio-06</>opoi   t<3  Aiowo-iv   napd.  iravTas 

terrific  pestilence,  generated  by  causes  aAAorpiwTaToi',  *ai  nKeovdias  a7roo-Tao-ei? 

similar  to  that  of  this  year,  broke  out.  koi    rapaxas   noiovvTes.     SioVcp  6  iieu 

All  parties,  Romans,  Syracusans,  and  Aiorvo-io?  rots  imrevaiv  yv  naprjyyi-AKios, 

Carthaginians,    suffered    from    it   con-     orav  e£diTT(tiVTOn.  zdv  ■nokep.ibiv,  <f>evyetv, 

siderably,  but  the  Carthaginians  worst  ko\  tou?  fi<.o-0o<j>6povs  iyKaraKmelv  •  S»v 
of  all ;  they  are  said  to  have  all  perished    iroir)<rd.vTu>v  to    npoo-TaxQev,  ovtoi   niv 

(Livy,  XXV.  26).  nvavrts  KaTe/comjo-ai/ 
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on  whose  arms  liis  dominion  rested  ;  and  what  we  are  here  told 
is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  These 
men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  disaffected — a  fact,  which 
explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate,  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately 
inveigling  them  to  destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep 
them  under  his  command. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius  could 
afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  obnoxious 
Dionysius,      division.     His  own  attack,  first  upon  the    fort  of 
andbvySea     Polich11©,  next  upon  that  near  the  naval  station  at 
land,  Daskon,    was    conducted    with    spirit    and    success. 

Sthagi-  °  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by  the 
DosUion  pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land- 
side,  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks 
in  excellent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station. 
These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very 
imperfectly  manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put 
them  on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove 
against  them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the 
line  of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar 
off,  and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.1  Following 
up  their  success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the 
crews,  or  forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight.  The 
distracted  Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by 
sea  and  by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side 
forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where 
forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near 
them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and  triremes.  The 
assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters  ;  upon  which  the  flames, 
rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communicated  presently 
to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  adjacent.  Unable  to  arrest 
this  terrific  conflagration,  the  crews  were  obliged  to  leap  over- 
board ;  while  the  vessels,  severed  from  their  moorings  by  the 
burning  of  the  cables,  drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind, 
until  the  naval  station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.* 

1  Dioddr.  xiv    72.     irdvTJ)  Se  twi>  e£o-     e7roioiiVTO  \^d<£ov,  &C, 
X<>>ra.T<ov  vfiitv  OpavOflivoiV.  at  fiev  e/c   tOju  2  TiinA  *         *      79 

ffx/SdAwi/  avappyjTTOfievai.  Aa/a'Se?  e^aiaioy  Uioaor.  XIV.  (S. 
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Such  a  volume  of  fianie,  though  destroying  the  naval  resources 

of  the   Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  have 

driven  off  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and   tion  of  the 

probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.     But  to  those   San  cwnp 

who  contemplated    it    from  the  city    of    Syracuse,   —exultation 
■*•  at  Syracuse, 

across  the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented 

a  spectacle  grand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest  degree ;  espe- 
cially when  the  fire  was  seen  towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts, 
yards,  and  sails  of  the  merchantmen.  The  walls  of  the  city  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  testify- 
ing their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching  their  hands 
to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near  twenty  years  before, 
when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the  same  harbour,  over 
the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders,  too  much  excited  to 
remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft  as  they  could 
find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes, 
and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not 
yet  on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  en- 
camped near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  had  so  recently 
been  occupied  by  Imilkon.1  Though  they  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both  at  Polichne  and  at  Daskon, 
and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would 
not  aim  at  occupying  his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable 
condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence,   Imilkon 
near  Agrigentum  and  near  Gela,  previous  to  this   concludes 
last  and  worst  calamity.     Imilkon,  copying  the  weak-   treaty6 with 
ness  of  Nikias  rather  than  the  resolute  prudence  of  Pj™1^1113' 
Demosthenes,  had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near   allowed  to 
the  Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  thfKrSl? 
Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  death  to  8jnians»  and 
the  most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumulating  around  remaining 
him.    But  the  recent  defeat  satisfied  even  him  that  army' 
his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.     Eetreat  was  indispensable, 
yet  nowise  impracticable  ;  with  the  brave  men,   Iberians  and 
i  Dioddr.  xiv.  74. 
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others,  in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side, 
had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Nikias, 
or  been  capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquerable  energy 
which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  taking 
the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon  de- 
spatched a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans 
generally,  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300  talents  which  yet 
remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  army  being 
allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested.  Dionysius  would  not 
consent,  nor  would  the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  con- 
sent, to  let  them  all  escape  ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the 
departure  of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The 
sum  of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
Ortygia ;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from 
Dionysius.  During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with 
Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour. 
Their  stealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse,  who  not  only 
apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and 
started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or  two  of 
the  slowest  sailers  ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon  himself,  accom- 
plished their  flight  to  Carthage.1 

Dionysius,  while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of  the  Corin- 
Destruction  thians,  with  movements  intentionally  tardy  and  un- 
remaining  availing,  applied  himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act 
Cartha-  against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.  During  the 
army,  same  night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the 

suSand  vicinity  of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon, 
Iberians.  speedily  promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with 
astonishment  and  consternation.  No  command,  no  common 
cause,  no  bond  of  union,  now  remained  among  the  miscellaneous 
host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.  The  Sikels  in 
the  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and  knowing  the 
roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and  reached  their  homes. 
Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syracusan  soldiers  occupied 
the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape  to  others.  Amidst  the 
general  dispersion  of  the  abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in 
l  Dioddr.  xiv.  76. 
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vain  attempts  to  force  the  passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  solicited  mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms 
and  order  with  unshaken  resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius  propo- 
sitions to  transfer  to  him  their  service,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mercenaries.  All  the  remaining 
host,  principally  Libyans,  being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his 
soldiers,  became  his  captives,  and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.1 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat  in 
the  face  of  desperate  obstacles  had  ended  in  a  speedy  r>iStresa  at 
death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse,  yet  without  anything  Carthage— 
worse  than  the  usual  fate  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  end  of 
the  base  treason  of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  ImUkon- 
retreat  home  by  betraying  the  larger  portion  oi  his  army,  earned 
for  him  only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with  the 
fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress. 
Countless  family  losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener 
sting  to  the  unexampled  public  loss  and  humiliation  now  fully 
made  known.  Universal  mourning  prevailed  ;  all  public  and 
private  business  was  suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while 
the  authorities  and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on 
the  shore.  The  defeated  commandei  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath  by  every  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate  spirit. 
Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he  acknowledged 
himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his  impiety  towards  the 
gods  ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syracusans,  who  had  been  his 
real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited  all  the  temples,  with 
words  of  atonement  and  supplication  ;  replied  to  all  the  inquiries 
about  relatives  who  had  perished  under  the  distemper  ;  and  then 
retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where  he  starved 
himself  to  death.2 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by  hia 
decease.    Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects  was   Dan  er  f 
always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them  dis-   Carthage— 
posed  to  rise  against  her  at  any  moment  of  calamity.   reroTt  of 
Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been  in  itself  her  African 

.  .  .       ,  ,  .         .  .  subjects— 

perhaps  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection,   at  length 

but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  pu    own* 
J  Dioddr.  xiv.  76.  2  DiodOr.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  %. 
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the  deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon,  not 
one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.  All  the  various  Libyan  subject 
towns  had  on  this  matter  one  common  feeling  of  indignation  ;  all 
came  together  in  congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed 
an  army  which  is  said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They 
established  their  headquarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  a  town  within 
short  distance  of  Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so 
much  stronger  in  the  field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
star  of  this  great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The 
Carthaginians  themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency, 
believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone,  who,  not  content  with 
the  terrible  revenge  already  taken  in  Sicily  for  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by  Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under 
the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means 
were  tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses.  Had  it  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation 
would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and 
those,  too,  the  most  precious,  such  as  beautiful  captives,  or  children 
of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on  this  occasion  the  insult  had  been 
offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and  atonement  was  to  be  made  according 
to  the  milder  ceremonies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never 
yet  instituted  in  their  city  any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Perse- 
phone ;  they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these  god- 
desses, appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens  to  be 
priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among  them  as  to  the 
form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered.  After  having  done 
this  and  cleared  their  own  consciences,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  return- 
ing. The  insurgents,  though  at  first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into 
discord  among  themselves  about  the  command.  Having  no  fleet, 
they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  while  Carthage  was 
well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia.  From  these  and  similar 
causes  their  numerous  host  gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued 
the  Carthaginians  from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were 
always  weakest.     The  relations  of  command  and  submission 
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between  Carthage  and  her  Libyan  subjects  were  established  as 
they  had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from  her 
disastrous  reverses.1 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus  restored, 
in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  long  before 
she  could  again  make  head  with  effect  against  Dionysius,  who 
was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction, 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of  his 
reign — successful  against  the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Car- 
thage— will  come  to  be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

1  Dloddr.  adv.  77. 
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